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RICH FIELD FOR 


LITERACY WORK). 


Would Benefit Thousands— 
Few Classes Yet Listed— 
Need Wardens’ Orders 


EDUCATION DEEMED 


VITAL TO REFORM 


Special, Not Cast-Off, Texts 
Advised by Mrs. Stewart 
After National Survey 


_ Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Oct. 9—illiterates in- 
prison—thousands of people held in| 
a double bondage—offer one of the | 
richest fields for progress in the. 
campaign for literacy in the United 


States, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
founder of the Moonlight, Schools of 
Kentucky, declared in an interview. 
Mrs. Stewart, who is director of the 
National Literacy Crusade, has vi- 
ited most of the penal institutions of 
the United States in the last year. 

“Think what it will mean when 
the 110,000 men and women—the esti- 
mated number of illiterates com- 
mitted to prison every two years, are 
able to read and write,” Mrs. Stewart 
said. “They will know how to com-. 
municate with their loved ones. They 
will be able to read their Bibles for 
the first time. From good books they 
can learn good thoughts. Surely this 
crusade offers an opportunity for 
kindness and service, perhaps even 
greater. than that offered in helping 
illiterates outside prigon walls.” 

As yet but little has been done to- 
ward the education of the thousands 
of illiterates in prisons, Mrs. Stewart 
explained. In one of the institutions 
she visited, she found one-third of the 
inmates in a total of 3300 unable to 
read or write, but no education was 
heing offered to them. 


System Invoked 


While here and there is to be found 
a warden whose personal thterest in 
education leads him to establish 
classes for prisoners, no well-organ- 
ized system of education exists in 
any of the states she has visited, 
Mrs. Stewart said. According to offi- 
cial reports, 8@ per cent of those 
behind prison bars are without any 
school opportunities whatever in this 
country, taken as a whole. 

“What an opportunity is here of- 
fered for education,” she: continued. 
“Only a simple order by the prison 
authorities is needed to bring the 
prisoners to school. Under the pres- 
ent system prisoners spend their 
evening hours alone in their cells, 
in dreary solitude. An educated 
prisoner can read, but what is an 
illiterate to do? He can only think, 
think, “with nothing to direct his 
into new and _ inspiring 
channels. 


“But when his eyenings are spent{ 


MAKERS SEEK 


in the classroom, this is all changed. 
He not only learns to read and write, 
‘but he gains new self-respect. The 
Man or woman who learns feels a 
sense of development and. growth 


which brings new ambition. I have| 


been told that teachers notice the 
change after only a few nights. A 
Man will put on a clean collar. One 
student who had just learned to 
write his name, remarked: ‘Now I 
feel like a citizen and a white man.’ 


Prisoners Co-operate 
“Where we have begun the work 


‘we have sought to appeel to each 


man’s self-respect and to avoid a 
pitying or patronizing manner. We 
do not offer to help prisoners, we 
ask them to help us in this great 
patriotic campaign for literacy. When 
they have learned to write, we ask 
them to appeal to friends or members 
of their families who cannot read or’ 
write urging them to learn. 

“In Kentucky, one man who came 
out of the state prison was so in- 
spired with the value of education 
that he led a literacy campaign of 
his own in his school district and 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 6) 
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“New Avenue for 


DETROIT, Oct: 9 (P)—The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has voted 
unanimously to begin a nation-wide 
campaign for the “progressive short- 
ening of the hours of labor and the 
days per week.” The action was 
encomnended by the executive coun- 
cil, 

The dateietes strengthened the 
financia] position of the federation by 
approving a constitutional amend- 
ment inereasing the monthly per 
capita tax from 25 to 35 cents for 
each affiliated member and increas- 
ing the federation’s minimum per- 
centage of local union initiation fees 
from 75 cents to $1 for each new 
member. 

Henry Ford Commended 

A resolution specifically calling 
for the five-day week of 40 hours 
was amended by the committee on 
the shorter work. day to favor a 
general campaign for fewer hours 
of labor without mention of a defi- 
nite goal 

Discussion of.the committee report 
on shorter. , wwarking day developed 
referencé to the recently published 
views of Elbert.H. Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
in which doubt was expressed con- 
cerning the economic soundness of 
the five-day week. 

James Wilson, vice-president of the 
federation, said Mr. Gary had held 


PERFECT ROAD 


General Contractors Say 
Ideal Highway Has Yet | 
to Be Built 


yee 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 9 (Spe- 
cial)—Highway construction has im- 
proved tremendously.in recent years, 
perhaps 100 per cent in the past five 
years, in the opinion of engineering 
authorities attending the executive 
group meeting of the Associated 
Ceneral Contractors of <America 
here. 

But it was made plain that not un- 
til highways afe designed that will 
withstand the pounding of high speed 
travel, and until the motoring pub- 
lic can say “Good riddance” ‘to “de- 
tour” signs, due to frequent road re- 
pairs, will the roadhuilders feel con- 
tent with their task. 


Contractors, engifieers. and state 
officials who have to do with road- 
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2 way building, 


'back, in its modern aspects, scarcely | 
|moreé than 15 years. 


‘ton of Spokane, Wash., a highway and 
‘railroad contractor, who hag operated 


‘made in all types of roadbuilding. One 

‘constant effort through which prog 
3‘ ress has come has been to prevent 
‘cracking of concrete. This has been 
the big problem with this kind o? 


' road in the past. 
_ unchecked, leads to deterioration ard 


7 | building equipment.. Labor and ma- 


10: 
11) i'done at 


ery now does the work which for- 


‘pbuilding said‘ the problem is one 
‘that is occupying a large part of 


‘their attention. Yet there was agree- 


ment that the “perfect highway” is 
still to be devised. Neither road 
‘material nor construction methods 
have yet been evolved to make possi- 
ble a road that will “stand up” per- 


/manently under any kind of teaffic, 


or that will remain in good condi- 
tion without constant attention and 
repair. 

But on the basis of recent achieve- 
ment, it was held, is the certa‘n as- 


surance of continued progress. High-- 
it was pointed out, is | 
comparatively a new industry, datin; 


A typical view is that of J. M. Clif- 


extensively in the Pacific northwest. 

“The perfect specimen of highway 
material and construction,” Mr. Clif- 
ton said, “is yet to come. But im- 
provements constantly are being 


For cracking, tf 


to permanent repairs. Not all states 
are using the scme methods, but al! 
are at work on this problem. . 

“In the last three years there has 
been. radical improvement. in road 


terial costs have almost doubled in 
' 30 years, yet construction is being 
about the same price as 10 


‘years ago. That is because machin-, 


merly was done almost altogether 
by manual labor.” 


. States meet.” 


the eight-hour day in the steel indus- 
try to be economically impossible 
until a few years ago. 

Henry Ford was lauded in the re- 
marks of James M. Lynch, president 
of the International Typographical 
Union. 

Wages and. Production 


After describing the monotony of 
routine operations as the chief rea- 
son for the shorter work week, Mr. 
Lynch said: “Ford himself could not 
eliminate these processes. But he is 
the only employer in the automobile 
industry who has attempted to apply 


the only genuine remedy, the shorter 
hours of labor.” 

John C. Harding of, Chicago, speak- 
ing for the resolution as the delegate 
of the Typographical Union, said he 
looked forward to “a four-day week 
and a four-hour day.” 

The convention wound) itself into 
a knot for more than half an hour 
with a fiery debate on a move to 
substitute the word “continue” for 
“begin” in that section of the com- 
mittee’s report dealing with a de- 
mand that wages march forward step 
by step with the per capita increase 
in industrial, production. 

Report Is Adopted 


The committee report urged the 
executive council to “begin” a vigor- 
ous advocacy of the wage policy. 

James Duncan, vice-president 


raised the point that the federation- 


had been forwarding that idea for 
a quarter of a century and demanded 
substitution of the word “continue,” 

After protracted debate, William 
Green, president, recommended adop- 
tion of the committee report, and this 
was done unanimously. The conven- 
tion then adjourned until Monday 
morning. The report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions was made the spe- 
cial order of business for 2:30 p. m 
that day. The convéntion probably 
will complete its business next 
Thursday. 


DRYS WILL HAVE 
LINCOLN’S VOTE 


Officer of Constitutional 
Liberty League Disregards 
Its Wet Appeal 


Refusing the plea of the Constitu- | 


tional Liberty League, an organiza- 
tion nominally Republican and rep- 
resenting wet interests, to disregard 
party lines and vote for such can- 
didates as Col. William A. Gaston 
and ‘David I. Walsh because of 
their anti-prohibition stand, Alexan- 
der Lincoln, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral.of Massachusetts and ‘treasurer 
of the Liberty League, announced to- 
day that he would vote the straight 
Republican ticket. 

In making known his position, Mr. 
Lincoln, who was defeated for 
the Republican attorney-generaiship 
nomination, assured his support of 
Governor Fuller and Senator Butler. 
He made the following statement; 
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Sanad jan- American Friendship 


Peace Memorial Bridge Over the Niagara River Will Connect Buffalo, N. Y., With Fort Erie, Ontario. 


Campaign for Shorter Hours 
Started by Labor Federation 


No Definite Goal Set—Dues Are Increased to 
Strengthen Financial Position 


BRIDGE TO FORM 
PEACE MEMORIAI, 


Canadian-American Span at 
Niagara Nears Completion 
—Links Disused Forts 


BUFFALO, N. Y. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Thousands of tourists 
and other visitors to Buffalo and 


Niagara last -summer and this 
autumn have been grea.ly interested 
in the- construction of the new 
Peace Memorial Bridge spanning 
the Niagara River from Old Fort 
Porter in this city to Old Fort Erie 
on the Canadian shore. 

The last steel girder is expected 
to be in place by Nov. 1 and the 
bridge will be formally opened on 
May 24, Victoria Day, a Canadian 
national holiday. The completed 
bridge will stand for years to come 
as a memorial to the peace that for 
more than 100 years has been an 
outstanding fact in the history of 
these two Anglo-Saxon peoples. 


The bridge is an imposing struc- | 


ture, costing about $4,500,000. It is 
nearly a mile in length and the 
clearance above the government ship 
canal, which flows beside the river, 
is 100 feet, permitting passage of 
any vessels that sail the lake. It hasa 
granite. roadway, 36 feet wide, with 
sidewalks on either side. 

At the terminal on the American 
side are. the ground of. Old Fort 

fr; now 8 ete. park’ iiinvat 
by e city of Buffalo. At the ter- 
minal on the Canadiaz ‘side is an- 
other beautiful park, presented to 
the Dominion Government by Alonzo 
C.. Mather of Chicago, and.a short 
distance away are the park grounds 
of Old Fort Erie. 

With this utility one may drive 
from Buffalo along the Canadian 
boulevard from Fort Erie. to Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake and, crossing at 
Queenstown of Niagara Falls, return 
to the American side along the 
gorge and back to Buffalo again, or 
may proceed on either side of the 
river from Buffalo, observing all the 


‘| scenery of Niagara Falls, and then 


continue east over a magnificent 
boulevard to Rochester and points 
east. : 

Before a ‘contract could he 
awarded it was necessary to cbtain 
approval of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, two new grants from the Con- 
gress of the United States, approval 
of the Secretary of War at Wash- 
ington, legislation by the New York 
State Legislature, approval by, the 
State Loan Board, approval by the 
Governor-General of Canada ap- 
proval by the International Joint 
Waterways Commission and the pur- 
chase of Fort Porter from the War 
Department, not to mention local 


OR RR IR Be 


©® Frank B. Baird 


it Is Nearly a Mite Long and Clears the Ship Canal by 100 Feet. 


Blimp to Fly Over Boston 
in Test Tour Along Coast 


'East’s' Landing Facilities to Be Surveyed by 
. Crew on Army Dirigible TC-1 


Boston will be visited by the TC-1, 
army dirigible in command of Lieut. 
W. A. Gray, late this month, it was 
announced at army headquarters to- 
day. Although the: dirigible has a 
carrying capacity of nine men, there 
will only be four men aboard when 
the big craft hops off at Langley 
Field, Virginia, for its voyage north- 
ward along the. regular sea-coast 
route in its initial visit to the Hub. 
It is the first time an army dirigible 
will have flown. over this city. 

The *TC-1, upon its arrival here, 
will be greeted by Maj. Ira Longa- 
mecker, air officer of the First Corps 
Area and chief of the New England 
district. The object of the flight, as 
announced by the War Department, 
is to test landing facilities for dirigi- 
bles in the East at other points than 
those regulurly assigned for that 
purpose. 

Dimensions of the TC-l are as 
follows: 200,000 cubic feet capacity; 
196 feet in length; 57 feet in height; 
44 feet in diameter. The craft has 
a cruise radius of 750 miles and is 
+o with two-:Wright motors. 

white it ha has pécome an everyday 
occurrence fer the populace of Bos- 
ton and its environs to witness air- 
planes flying hither and thither 
overhead, it still thrills citizens to 
look skyward ahd gaze at a huge 
dirigible floating leisurely through 
the air. 

Boston still remembefs the vast 
throngs that witnessed the Shen- 
andoah’s first trip three years ago 
and later the Los Angeles. 


Squadron of 25 Airplanes 
to Maneuver on Navy Day 


Maneuvers of more than 25 air- 
planes, over Boston, is planned by 
Capt. Horace Heisen, commander of 
the airport here for Navy Day, 
Wednesday, Oct. 27. Every airplane 
in the First Corps Area will partici- 
pate: in the event and special em- 
phasis is being Jaid on safety factors 
in’ connection with the program 
which will attract thousands of spec- 
tators to the streets. 


last an hour and will include four 
sectidns, the army, navy, national 
guard and commercial division, fly- 
ing in single columns and squadron 
formation. The average altitude will 
te between 1000 and 1500 feet. 
Several naval officials will be here 


legislation required. 


TWO COLLEGE YEARS DROPPED 
IN STANFORD UNIVERSITY PLAN 


Program Would Make Juniors Freshmen in Specialized 
Graduate Schools 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif. 
(Special. Correspondence)—Stanford 
University plans to eliminate the 
first and second year of college work, 
and eventually become a graduate 


“I bave been asked to state My | yniversity, according to an announce- 


position with regard to the recently ' ment 


by President Ray Lyman 


announced open letter of the Con- | Wilbur. 


stitutional Liberty League urging’ 


Entrance requirements, which now 


voters to support wet candidates. ‘include high school. or preparatory 
_I am an officer and a member of the’ gchool graduation, will be raised to 


| league. 


I anvrove of its purpose | require first and second-year college 


and do not disagree with its present | work, if plans now being studied are 


policies, Having been a candidate 
for state office at the recent Re- 


The change will be 
Stanford. is finding 


put into effect. 
‘made because 


publican primaries, I intend myself | greater demand for its higher educa- 


to vote for all Republican candidates | 


at the coming election.” 


THREE STATES JOIN 
TO BAN MOONSHINE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. (Special Cor- 
respondence) — A concerted cam- 
paign, the most ambitious ever un- 
dertaken against the moonshine 
liquor industry of the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains, is taking tan- 


‘gible shape with high officials of 


three. states, Nerth Caroiina, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia moving in uni- 
son with federal prohibition enforce- 
ment officials. - 

The campaign is the. direct reauit 
of an appeal by Judge«A. M. Stack 
of Monroe for co-operation of state 
and federal officers in. the 
up of what the jurist terms “deplor- 
able liquor conditions in the moun- 
tainous section where the three 


s€ 
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tional facilities, and with limited 
room and restricted enrollment, will 
have to devote its attention to the 
higher fields of education, Dr. Wilbur 
said. 

“The work of the first two years in 
Stanford can be accomplished by any 
number of other institutions, includ- 


ing junior colleges, and the pressure | 


for enrollment in the graduate 

courses will require us to eliminate 

all lower division work,” he said. 
“Modern educational systems have 


made the Bachelor of Arts degree no/| 


longer a.terminal in the college 
career, but rather a dividing point,” 
he added. 

“We are beginning to base our 
courses upon study beyond the A.B. 
degree, which fornerly terminated 
four years of college work. The nat- 
ural division is at the beginning of 
the junior year, when highly. special-. 
ized work is first undertaken; and the 
bachelor degree now marks the point) a 
‘wheté genera] education has 


practically completed‘and the student 
enters a period of intensified study in 
his particular field. 

“We are organizing our depart- 
ments into schools of letters, physical 
sciences, social sciences, engineering, 
and the present law school, medical 
school, graduate school of business, 
and others: We are studying the prob- 
lem of eliminating the two lower 
classes, and within a short time Stan- 
ford will take students only after 
completion of the first two years of 
college work.” 


UNIVERSITY TO SPEND 
$4,630,000 IN 2 YEARS 


RALEIGH, N. C. (Special Cor- 
respondence)—-A budget calling for 
$2. 257,000 for maintenance for the 
two-year period beginning July 1, 
1927, and a bond issue of $2,383,000 
‘for buildings during the same period, 
has been adopted by the executive 
committee of the board of trustees of 
University of North Carolina. 

The meeting was held in the Gover- 
nor’s office, but Gov. A,. W.' McLean, 
who is ex-officio chairman -of the 
committee and. ‘who must also pass 
upon the figures, as director of the 
budget, before :their submission. to 
the General Asse ly, was not. pres- 
ent at the m 


The maneuvers are expected to 


, In the absence | 


from Washington on that date to 
witness the airplane when they 
hop' off from the airport in. East 
Boston. The maneuvers were origi- 
nally scheduled for this afternoon, 
but upon advice from the Capitol 
were postponed two weeks. . The 
usual practice of about 14 airplanes, 
seven from the army and seven from 
the navy, will take place today. 


EASE OF TRAVEL 
TO ALTER CITIES 


New York Regional Diree- 
tor Sees ‘Less Conges- 
tion for Future 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9 (4)—Two 
forms of great cities« of the future 
that will endure in this country are 
pictured by Thomas Adams, general 
director of plans and surveys for the 
Regional Plan for New vere: and 
Enyirons. 

Great2r. centera like New. York and 


Philadelphia will, he believes, still 
be striving to maintain their suprem- | 


acy, but, a new kind of urban region, | , 


with great transportation -systems 
giving rapid means of communication 
through open spaces devoted. to park 
and spacious residence areas, will 
have sprung up to influence and com- 
pete ‘with them. At strategic points 
along these park cerridors, Mr. 
Adams forecasts satellite cities con- 
nected by railroad and highway with 
the metropolitan center and ‘aniply 
provided with space for expansion. 
Much of the congestion of todey will 
have disappeared he_ believes. 


No Land Speculation 
“Developers of real estate,” he said, 
“will not be permitted to speculate 
in land: Those who sub-divide land 
for building will be required to make 
it fit by ‘constructing roadways, 
sewers and other local improvements 


in advance of the sale. Playground 
space will have to be provided as an 
essential feature in any new sub- 
division as street areas are now. 
“Several classes of highway will 
exist. There will be rapid speedways 
from 120 to 150 feet in width paral- 
leling railroads and serving lighter 
industry, business and apartment 
house areas. Interchange of freight 
and passengers between railroad and 
highway will be common practice. 
Busses and other highway vehicles 
will bave properly equipped termi- 
nals as the best railroads have today. 
The tendency in the centers will be 
to place railroads with their electric 
equipment underground and to have 
raised sidewalks for pedestrians 
fronting on or arcaded into buildings. 
“Interspersed: between the. closely 
developed areas along the railroads 
and highways there will be greas 
zoned and permanently reserved for 
agricultural purposes. High : Build- 
ings. will be erected under proper 
regulations as to areas of occupancy, 
so that they. will have become less 
crowded and more in the nature of 
isolated monumental features’ of the 


city. A : 
Landing Fie'ds for Airplanes 

“Provisions will have been made 
for numerous landing fields for air- 
planes used for long distance trans- 
portation and mail service,. com- 
muting, not having increased on the 
whole, will be more than amply 
served by transit lines and improved 
highways. 

“Forty years hence New York may 
have its 16,000,000 or even 20,000,000 
of people with less overcrowding 
than its present 9,000,000. Manhattan 
will still be the center of distribu- 
tion, on exchange of banking and of 
certain industries that cam he eco- 


region. 

“There will be a .few anes 
and tunnels over and 
rivers, between M 


land and New Jersey, ‘but frag vill. 


be, planned as part of a co 


hensive system that will hav: la e% 3 


industry and population’ o} 


gestion, the areas of 


| 


’ 


| 


areas and lessened the areas oe Or 


nomically carried on where land is | 
relatively dear in the hub of the 


and areas of waste Maogdl — 3 


of the Governor, Josephus. Daniels ‘4 
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pay its bills instead o 
on revenue notes as pro 
statute. There is due th 


year’s rate and that of a year ago, 
about $15 is needed to refund the 
full amount advanced by the former 


treasurer. The town was found also M 


a 


to have a revenue deficiency 
$996.79. A part of the tax rate will 
go to make up this deficiency. The 
total appropriation for 1926 exceeds 
by $6600 that of 1925. 

The town of Plainfield is in Hamp- 
den County in the western part of 
the State. It has a total assessed 


valuation of approximately $450,000 th 


and has 98 voters. 


MORE BEES MUST BE 
RAISED TO PROMOTE 
MAINE APPLE CROPS 


State Horticulturist Says Low 
Yield Partly Due‘ to Inade- 
quate Pollenation 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 9 (Special)-— 
“Maine will not have more than one- 
third or one-quarter of her normal 
apple crop this year,” says Prof. 
George C. Yeaton, State horticul- 
turist. 

“Two factors are responsible for 
this condition,” he went on. The ex- 
tremely cold and damp weather dur- 
ing the blossoming period is: one, 
and the lack of sufficient polienation, 
due to the scarcity of bees in Maine 
orchards is the other. More bees 
must be raised in this State if the 
apple growers are to make money in 
the future.” 

“The general feeling that prices” 
will be high this year on‘ account of 
the scarcity of locally-raised fruit 
has no foundation in fact, for the 
other states have had normal cro 
and will thus be able to supply 


demand. This year’s - expetlenes 
shows with increased force the abso-. 
lute necessity for pruning, spraying: : 


and cultivating orchards. 

“The grower who can produce, 
fruit will get a good price for it even | 
under the present adverse conditions. | 
There is always a fine market for 
high-grade fruit, and this is true for 
this year’s crop. We are getting 
plenty of inquiries for top grades of 
McIntosh Reds, Gravenstein’s and 
other/popular varieties, but it will be 
hard to dispose of medium and low- 
grade fruit this fall.” 


FASCIST PARTY 
STATUTE RATIFIED 


Lays Down Program for Oct. 
28 Celebrations 


By Wireless 


ROME, Oct. 9—In two long sit- 
tings, the Fascist Grand Council ex- 
amined the domestic and interna- 
tional economic situation, approving 
the policy hitherto followed by the 
respective leaders. 

The council ratified the new 
statute of the Fascist Party, the text 
of which though not yet published, 
lays down the program of cere- 
monies to be held throughout Italy 
on Oct. 28, the fourth anniversary 
of the Fascist Revolution. 

An imposing review will be held 
in every city, and all.the forces of 
Fascism will be mobilized for the 
occasion. It is expected that over 
20,000,000 persons will-take part in 
the celebrations, while the Duce will 
address the Black Shirts near the 
Colosseum 

Finally, the Grand Council, after 
expressing satisfaction at the results 
of the economic and financial policy 
of the Government, has decided that 
salaries will not be revised hefore 
the effects of the recovery of the lira 
are felt in the home market. 


A World ae 


seems to be h pressing need. The 
world is too small a place now 
to allow mere fbr a 
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banks and otherwise.” ce 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 9—The seri-‘ 
ous situation brought about by the 
record-breaking cotton crop of 16-, 
627,000 bales, which according to 


and carry in its wake financial 

‘culties for the producers was re-. 
viewed by President Coolidge in 
conferences with William M. Jar- 


rew W. Mellon, 


Treasury, and Joseph 7; 3 


(D.), Senator from Arkansas. 
While the President was told: eek. 
the facilities for storing cotton are. 


} sumption of cotton is between 6,000,- 


000 and 7,000,000 bales a year, and 


peimnyag the same amount ‘is 


exported to foreign markets, it was 
recalled: at the White House. 

In addition to the current crop 
there is a carry-over of about 5,000,- 
000 bales from last year. It was in- 
dicated by the President's spokes- 
man that he feels confident the ‘sit- 
uation can be handled by the co- 
operation of ally the units involved, 
and that the crop can be absorbed 
without difficulty. American cotton 
growers are in a strong position, he 
believes, and the Government stands 
ready to assist in every possible way. 
in stabilizing the present market. 

Mr. Robinson in his conference 
with the President, stressed the 
necessity for classic credits from 
government agencies and national 
banks. He announced after the con- 
ference that he would bring the De- 
partment of Agriculture activities 
on crop reporting before Congress 
in an effort to amend or abolish en- 
tirely the law authorizing the de- 
partment to issue estimates on future 
crops. These estimates he believes 
work against stability in the cotton 
market, ; 


Optimism Expressed 


Ah optimistic view of the situa- 
tion was taken by Mr. Jardine in a 
letter to Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Farm Burea? 
Federation, who had called the sit- 
uation in the cotton states to his at- 
tention. 

“The people of the world need o 
the cotton we can produce,” he 
wrote. “I am convinced that this sit- 
uation is very largely due to panic 
conditions which, it is to be hoped, 
are only temporary.” 

So long as the basic economic conf- 
ditions of the country are sound and 


is unchanged, there should be no 
apprehension among cotton grow pac 
he declared. A large crop of co 


{or a carry-over from one season to 


the next is not a misfortune, accord- 
ing to his view as expressed in the 
letter, but a valuable opportunity to 
begin building a stable cotton re- 
serve which would prevent .wide 
fluctuations in cotton prices. Such 
a reserve, Mr. Jardine suggested, 


of 1925 and the large crop of 


‘He proposed the establishing of 
local financial credit associations to 
supplement the credit facilities of- 
fered by the ordinary banks and the 
fauaralate credit banks if these 


| prove inadequate. 


Y NEW PAPER MILL AT COAST 


members of Congress from ‘southern ‘- 
| States threatens to depress ye 


the intrinsic value of the cotton trop . 


could be built up from the .carry- - 


*, 
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TRADE HEADS | 
IN CONFERENCE] 


While Unofficial, Gathering 
in England May Have Far- 


Reaching Effects 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Oct. $—Important facts 
have now emerged regarding the 
Anglo-German conference which is 
proceeding today and tomorrow at 
Romsey, Hertfordshire, The partici- 
pants in the conference hold domi- 
nant posts in the chief industries of 


Great Britain and Germany, and al-. 


though the gathering is unofficiai its 
members possess the power and au- 
thority greatly to mitigate Europe’s 
post-war trade depression. Coal pro- 
duction and prices as well as the 
common interests in iron and steel, 
general electrical éngineering and 
chemicais, and the question of reé- 
viving the vast pre-war interchange 
of trade, The Christian Science Mon- 
itor representative is informed, are 
among the chief topics of discussion: 
The door is also kept open for Great 
Britain's entry into the recently 
formed international steel cartel. 

The Manchester Guardian, in this 
connection, says that the conference 
is “the first serious discussion of 
ways and means for knocking down 
the existing barriers to European 
trade.” The Financial Times says: 
“Not the least of Germany’s financial 
difficulties is the acquisition of new 
capital, and there Great Britain 
could help substantially, especially 
if the aid was given under expert 
guidance” 

Financing of German Industry 

“We should like, in fact,” this jour- 
nal adds, “to observe the growth in 
the ratio of British to American 
financing of German industry, and 
the exchange of ideas upon industrial 
organization and methods should help 
to bring this about.” 

This week's Economist takes up 
the conference's bearing upon the 
British’ attitude to the Franco-Ger- 
man-Belgian steel pact. In this con- 
nection, in modification of its re- 
marks mentioned in the Monitor on 
October 2, this journal now says: 
“There is room for two opinions as 
“to whether it will be wise for Great 
Britain to enter into a pact of this 
kind. In point of fact, however, our 
abstention at the moment is due to 
the practical consideration that the 
British steel industry is not suffi- 
ciently organized to be able to regu- 
late British production. For the 
moment it seems likely our steel 
industry wil) benefit from the new 
pact on account of the rise in prices 
and the limited output which it in- 
volves. 

Competition or Co-operation 

“If it should appear, however, in 
the near future that we gain ground 
at the expense of continental pro- 
ducers in neutral markets, it is 
highly probably some attempt will 
be made to enlarge the present 
agreement to deal with the interna- 
tional trade steel. When that stage 
is reached it will be imperative for 
our steel masters to decide whether 
they are to co-operate with the new 
organization or to compete with it.” 

The Economist also says: “The 
United States Steel Corporation was 
never designed primarily as a device 
for winning export business, but as 
a stage in the development of Amer- 
ica’s enormous international indus- 
iry. Since its formation the stee! in- 
dustry in America has expanded in 
volume far more in proportion than 
has British steel industry. Moreover, 
while it is true that the United States 
is only fourth or fifth on the list of 
steel-exporting countries, she im- 
ports next to nothing whereas Great 
Britain’s imports today, as compared 
with what we imported before the 
war, is a very larg¢ total amount.” 


Central Europe Cartel Seen 
By Special Cable 


VIENNA, Oct. 9—Negotiations will 
be started at the end of the month 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


EVENTS TONIGHT 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symhony 
Hall, 8:15. 
Entertainment, Boston Square 
Compass Club, 448 Beacon Street, 8 


EVENTS TOMORROW 

Lecture, “The Influence of the Dance 
on Composers of Varied Types and Coun- 
tries,” Margaret Anderton, pianist, Lec- 
ture HaW. Boston Public Library. 3:30. 

“The Outlook for World Peace,” talk 
by Sherwood Eddy, the Community 
Church of Boston, 10:45. : 

Talk, Etching, by Henry 8. Francis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 3:30. 

Concert, Elman String Quartet, Sym- 
phony Hall, 3:30. 


EVENTS TS MON DAY 


Roston Food Fair, Horticulture Hall, 
Oct. 11 to 23, daily, beginning at 3. 

Addreas, on the Excessive Veterans 
Preference, Mra. Wenona Osborne Pink- 


and 


ng, Boston City "Chub, “14 Somer- 
set Street, David I. Walsh, speaker, 12:20. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
4n Inwreexationat. Dairy mse seat 


holidays, The nrist pee Soe P 


3: 


(3) What are metallic nocturnes? 


rs 
| 42) How are western motorists actually driving billboards? 
(2) According to Milton, whose orations were greatest? 


* 
~—Editorial Page 
~The Home Forum 


S Meals Page 


(4) What accounts for Queen Marie's popularity in Rumania? 


World News Page 


(5) How many gallons of gasoline did America use in August? 


(6) What is muslin glass? 


—Financial Section 


: 


—Household Page 


These Questions Were Answered in 


Yesterday's 


probably in Brussels between repre- 
sentatives of the Austro-Hungarian- 
Czech iron carte! and those of the re- 
cently formed international steel car- 
tel for the joining of the former to 
the latter and for the disposition of 
the quota for the central European 
group. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor representative understands that 
thé Danube cartel will ask that 10 
per cent of the total production fig- 
ure be allotted them or 2,600,000 
tons, which will be again apportioned 
among themselves as follows: 
Czechoslovakia, 1,700,000; Austria, 
500,000; Hungary, 400,000. Iron 
circles here are optimistic regarding 
the outcome of the forthcoming 
parley. 


GROTTO MEMBERS 
HOLDING FIELD DAY 


New England Delegates Pa- 
rade at Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.. Oct. 9 
(Special) — Delegates from New 
England grottoes of the Mystic 
Order of Veiled Prophetg_of the En- 
chanted Realm paraded from the 
city this morning to Fisk Park for 
their seventh annual outing and 
field day. This afternoon there will 
be a varied program of sports, fol- 
lowed by an outing -dinner under 
Alfred C. Bechard, Past Monarch. 

Last night 75 “candidates from 
Springfield and 25 from out of town 
were initiated into the order at 
elaborate exercises in the audi- 
torium. George H. Ronaldson was 
master of ceremonies and the ritual 
Was exemplified by a Bela Grotto 
cast. 

Fred S. Brewer, Monarch, headed 
a reception committee and George 
S. Schnare, Chief Justice, super- 
vised six vaudeville acts that fol- 
lowed a supper which in turn fol- 
lowed the ceremonial. 

Among the grottoes represented 
were Alethia; Worcester; Azab, Fall 
River; Aziz, New Britain, Conn.; 
Bela, Springfield; Hejaz, New 
Haven: Kolah, Newport, R. L; 
Monker, Norwalk, Conn.; Nava, At- 
tleboro; Nemrod, Norwich, Conn.; 
Obeh, Bridgeport, Conn.; Omar, Bos- 
ton; Orian, Rutland, Vt.; Shedad, 
Brockton; Shirza, Pittsfield: Suh- 
rab, Pawtucket, R. I.; Syria, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; and Taleb, Quincy. 


BERLIN PRESS EXTOLS 
BR}TISH AMBASSADOR 


By Wireless 

BERLIN, Oct. 9—President von 
Hindenburg gave a farewell dinner 
yesterday to Lord d’Abernon, the 
retiring British Ambassador, which 
was attended by the Chancellor, the 
Foreign Minister and other leading 
personalities with their wives. Ex- 
ceptionally cordial words were ex- 
changed by the President and the 
‘Ambassador. Lord d’Abernon*‘ will 
be greatly missed in Berlin social 
and sporting circles, where he was 
an outstanding and very genia] per- 
sonality. 

The entire press acknowledges 
his friendly attitude toward Ger- 
many and the many services he has 
rendered during his six years in 
Office. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8S. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight and 
Sunday; not much change in tempera- 
ture; moderate northerly winds. 

Southern New England: Partly cloudy 
tonight; Sunday fair, not much change 
in temperature; moderate to fresh north 
winds. 

Northern New England: Partly cloudy 
tonight: Sunday fair, not much change 
in temperature; moderate to fresh 
north winds. 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 
Albany 44 Memphis 62 
Montreal 
Nantucket 
y Orleans .. 7 
New York .... 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh 3 
Portiand, Me... 
Trecing aine Ore... 
aor Francisco.. 
Louts 
Hatteras 
Helena 3 
Jacksonville ...» 
Kansas City ... 
Los Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 


Saturday, 12:29 p. m.; Sunday, 12:53 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 5: oa D. m. 


Washington .... 
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NEW ENGLAND 
DAY OBSERVED 


Many Events at Brockton 
Attract One of Largest 
Crowds of the Week 


BROCKTON, Mass., Oct.’ 9—New 
England Day, the last day of the 
Brockton Fair, drew one of the jarg- 
est crowds of the week, due in a 
measure to the final judging of cat- 
tle and poultry exhibits; firemen’s 
muster, contests between Girls and 
Boy Scouts from the several cities 
of the State, the athletic contests 
for high school and Young Men's 
Christian Association, and other spe- 
cial events. Nearly 40,000 attended 


the fair on Friday, according to of- 
ficial estimates of paid admissions. 

Thirty-one hand-engine companies 
from all over New Bngland arrived 
at the grounds early today for the 
veteran firemen’s muster, which 
started at 11 a. m. and will con- 
tinue until dark. The children took 
a big part in the day’s events, re- 
ceiving awards for their agricultural 
exhibits, scholarships for their‘ 4-H 
clubs exhibits, for canning and ex- 
cellency in home economics. 

The Girl Scout demonstration this 
morning was a pretty spectacle. A 
parade was held of the Scouts from 
all parts of New England, starting 
from the Brockton High School at 
8.15, going direct to the athletic 
field for their events, which in- 
cluded: competitive bugling, drum- 
ming, signaling by Morse code, 
semaphore, fire building and water 
boiling, first aid demonstration, knot, 
tying and child care, illustrated with 
doll and a game. 

The commercial horse show at the 
fair has proven a big attraction. The 
care given to every-day work horses 
is emphasized, and the fair manage- 
ment has proven to the public that 
such horses are still essential. There 
are classes for milk wagons, laundry 
wagons, grocery, bakery and depart- 
ment store wagons. 

An exhibit that has attracted much 

attention has been that shown in the 
grandstand by inmates of penal in- 
stitutions of the State. The various 
articles showed excellent finish and 
were sold for the benefit of the 
inmates. 
. The display of pigeons at the fair 
is ahead of anything seen in years 
in this section. There are about 20 
runts which seemed to be mishamed, 
for they are the largest pigeons 
grown and weigh five or six pounds 
each. Homers are a great class, with 
150 birds. The tumbler class has 
more than 300 entries. 

Gate receipts for the first four 
days this year total $105,385.55, rep- 
resenting a total attendance of 137,- 
000. Last year the first four days’ 
fattendance figure was 210,000 and 
gate receipts were $146,616.30. This 
year the fair runs six days, as com- 
pared with five last year. 

Judges,of the dog, cattle, swine, 

ultry and other exhibits were 


not be clear of their judging until 
the last thing. The entries have ex- 
ceeded every expectation. 


WHEAT COMBINE PROPOSED 


CALGARY, Alta. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Henry Wise Wood of 
Calgary, who is at present in Aus- 
tralia giving a series of lectures on 
the pool marketing ef wheat in west- 
ern Canada, is reported to have advo- 
cated a combine between Canada, 
Australia, and the Argentine for the 
control of wheat marketing. In ccm- 
menting on Mr. Wood’s address in 
Australia the Grain Trade News of 
Winnipeg has stated that they do not 
consider the fulfillment of this ambi- 
tion for the wheat combine practical 
and consider the fundamental basis 
to be not only unsound but danger- 
ous. 7 


FALL IS HERE 


So is my new stock of 
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WEL ) UNLIKELY 
BY W. E. BORAH 
Senator Thinks Democrats’ 


Plans Will Be Checked by 
Other * Legislation 


Special from weaken Bureau 


WASHINGTON—There is slight 
possibility of the success of pro- | 
posed plans, much discussed of late | 


by Democratic leaders, for putting 
through the coming short session of ' 


Congress a tax reduction program, | | 


(R.), Senator from Idaho and chatr- | 


man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

“It seems to me that most of this 
talk is for campaign put!poses,” 
Senator Borah observed. “The short 
session which is only of three 
months’ duration has already facing 
it a mass of problems that will take 
twice that length of time to be acted 
upon. 

“Among these matters is farm re- 
lief, radio legislation, coal, alien 
property, banking, the whole con- 
troversy over the rivers and harbors 
bill and Great Lakes water diver- 
gence. Then appropriation bills have 
to be passed and other such iegisla- 
tion dealt with. 


Lack of Time Cited 


“I consider it highly improbable 
that any tax reduction program will 
be undertaken during the short ses 
sion. It could not possibly be put 
through. There isn’t time to draw up 
a bill, to say nothing about obtain- 
ing its passage by the houses.” 


Democratic members of the House | 
Ways and Means Committee and the | 
Senate Finance Committee have an- | 
nounced that they wil] held a con-| 
ference on the subject immediately | 
It is;. 


after the November election. 
their purpose, according to their 
declaration, to agree on a genera 


al | 
plan and to arrange for the draft- , 
ing of @ bill containing their pro-/likely at the same time to be re- 


Furnifold McL. Simmons (D.) cen. (vived The exemptions given in the 


posals. 


ator from North Carolina, ranking 
Democratic member of the Senate: 
Finance Committee, has announced | 
that when 
December the Democratic minority 
will demand “a sweeping tax reduc- 
tion.” The extent of this proposed 


slash in taxes, he declared, would, 


\ be sufficient to preyent the accumu- 
lation of future Treasury surpluses 
and to absorb the payments to be'| 
made by foreign governments on | 


their war debts to the United States. | duced a bill to repeal all excise and 


Would Extend Debt Retirement 


The adoption of this plan, accord- 
ing to Mr. Simmons, would have the 
effect of extending the period for: 
retirement of the public debt to 31 


years, “instead of extinguishing the 
years ag proposed by | 


debt in 20 
Secretary Mellon, thereby putting a 
part of the war brrden on the next 
generation.” 

Under the (policy followed by the 
Treasury to date, all payments to 
the United States by foreign govern- 
ments and all Government revenues 
in excess of operating expenses and 
sinking fund requirements have been 
applied to reduction of the outstani- 
ing public debt. This policy has re- 
sulted in retirement of $5,953,000,000 
of, interest-bearing debt since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, 1920, the 


first post-war year in which the Gov-| 
ernment had a surplus of ordinary | continues to patrol the neutral zone 
| in Nicaraguan waters 


revenues over expenditures. 
Under the present Treasury pro-.| 
gram the entire public debt will be 


retired by 1928. Under the Simmons: 
plan the sinking fund, which has/| 
accounted for about 30 per cent of, 
the debt retirement to date, would e)| 


left as the sole psency for regular’ 
public debt retirement. The sinking 
debt alone,-under the requirements 
fixed in 1920, will extinguish the 
present debt in 1958. 

Payments for current operating 
expenses of the Government, instead | 


of for debt retirement, according to: 


Mr. Simmons, will make “immedi- 
ately available about $200,000,000 for 
further tax reductions.” 
Rates on Corporations 

No statement of the specific taxes 
upon which the Democratic minority 
will seek reduction was given by Mr. 
Simmons in his statement. He did 


| erned, Says Trade Head, 
on Federal Bureaus 


| ‘NASHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 9 - 
John W. O'Leary, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


ngress reconvenes in| 


| | States, gives an optimistic view of) 
|} |the Nation’s business situation and: 
at the game time urges business | 
‘men to give thoug consideration 
| | to the growing icy to extend 


Speaking before a meeting of the 
chamber’'s national board of ecnenne: 
here, Mr. O’Leary said: 

“We now have evidence that oven 
our most difficult situations are im- 
proving. These evidences are more 
significant than anything else in Foc ed 
present business situation: they fore- 
cast that we are returning to the 
amount of balance and stability 
among the fields of American busi- 
ness enterprise which means a fair 

nee for all, with a relief from 
some of the heavy handicaps of re- 
cent years—handicaps cauged by the 
inequalities inevitable to a period of 
vast readjustment.” 

Discussing Government activity, 
Mr. O'Leary said the Nation’a found- | 
ers “undoubtedly carried fh mind 
the thought that the people Lest 
governed are those least governed,” 
and added that “the growth in the 
number of government bureaus, 
commissions and agencies has be- 
come appalling.” 

“We have now in the Government, 
aside from the subdivisions of the 
egular Government departments,’ 
he said. “no less than 34 independent 
governmental agencies, as well as a | 
large number that are quasi-in- 
dependent. The independent bureaus 
are constantly demanding of Con- 
gress additional funds for more em- 
ployees and for the undertaking of 
new activities.” 

Though admitting that it might be 
right for the Government to enter 
business enterprises, he added, “We 
should enter into them with our 
eyes open, realizing that it is a 
deviation from the purposes of gov- 
ernment as set forth by those who 
framed the Constitution.” 

“The business man is without 
blame,” said Mr. O’Learf, pointing 


@ Harris & Ewing 
JOHN W. O'LEARY 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


reat 


| gay, however, that during considera- 
‘tion of the 1926 act, the majority, 
“against the vigorous protest of the 
minority, forced an amendment in- 
creasing the rates on the taxable in- 
come of corporations.” This state- 
ment is taken to indicate that a re- 
duction of the corporation tax will 
be sought. 

The increase in the corporation 
tax in the last revenue act was in- 
tended as a substitute in part for 
the capital stock tax which was re- 
pealed. 

A readjustinent of the income tax 
rates applying to income taxable un- 
‘der the middle surtax brackets, 
which failed to share proportion- 
‘ately in the reductions given in the 
last revenue act, is regarded as cer- 
tain to have a place in the minority 
program. 

Exemption to $5000 Talked 


The proposal for exempting all 
persons with incomes of less than 
$5000 from the federal income tax is 


1926 act were $1500 for single and 
$3500 for married persons. These in- 
creases in exemptions are estimated 
to have reduced the number of in- 


come tax-payers by one-third, en- 
tirely relieving. the taxpayers in the 
lowest income classes. 


the Government into further fields | i 


in the opinion of William #. Bored | } | of activity. 


’ | ternational Corn Borer Committee, 


co-ordinate individual efforts of local 
groups and state departments of az: 


support of the farm bureaus. 
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FARM 3UREAUS LINKED 
TO CHECK CORN BORER 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Oct. 9 — Educators, 
Farm Bureau representatives and 
others met here to organize an In- 


charged with seeking an effective 
means of combating ravages of this 


tiny animal that has caused vast 
loss to corn states and provinces of 
North America. 

C. F. Curtiss, dean of the division 
of Agriculture at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia., is chairman of the 
committee, which was established to 


riculture in working out some way to 
suppress the borer which respects no 
state lines. Sam H. Thompson of 
Chicago, president of the American 
Farm Bureay Federation, pledged 


At the end of the last session Rep-/| out by illustration climbing costs of 


ee revenue during the fiscal year 


governmental agencies. “He may 
scold, in annual resolutions, about 
Government waste and inefficiency: 
he may denounce excessive and un- 
scientific taxation; he may object tz 
Government operation of business— 
yet I note that the business man ir 
as quick as the most diligent So 
cialist to run to grandma for aid 
when things go wrong in his own 
sphere of action.” 


resentative Henry T. Rainey, of IIli- 
inois, a Democratic leader on the 
Ways and Means Committee intro- 


stamp taxes. Other Democrats’ in- 
troduced bills to repeal the taxes on 
‘admissions and automobiles. These 
‘taxes together, yielded $228,139,490 


which ended June 31. If a repeal of 
these taxes is included with readjust- 
ments of the corporatfon and personal 
income tax rates in the Democratic 
program, the total reduction to be 
demanded will probably exceed 
$500,000,000. 


Fars Relined, Repaired and Re-Dyed 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical Furrier 
Seal and Persian made .ver to tatest fashions. 
Fur coats repaired and raw fure bought. 
Furs stored and insured. 
Fur garments made to order, 


175 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON 
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ORDER REIGNS IN NICARAGUA 


PANAMA (#)—The United States 
Cruiser Rochester has arrived here 
from Nicaragua. Admiral Latimer 
reports that order has been re-estab- 
lished on the eastern coast of the 
Republic and that commerce has 
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*ureiture and 
Heusehold Effects. 
Established 1898, 


10 Hawley Pi. 


Buston 
Tel. Liberty 8878-9 


Conveying Packing 
Shipping Storage 


of Household and Office Biffects ex- 
clusively. Get our rates on loca! or 
. istant trips to or from sé 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
Ruffalo, Montreal, Toronto and Cleve- 
land, or intermediate points at any and 
all times. 
A Concern of Reliability, operating ‘the 
Largest Sanitary Automobile Vana ia 
the country. 


been resumed. The cruiser Galveston 


between El 


| Bluff and Bluefields. 


4 
Come! Let us show 
you how alert we 
are to the Clothes 
Needs of the well- 
dressed Woman 
and Miss. 


Hats, Coats, Dresses, 
Blouses, Scarfs, Skirts, 
Sweaters, Sports —" 
Knitted ota 
Stockings, Riding 
Togs, Accessories. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Public Lectures 


Information and announcements of Free Public 


BOSTON 
TEMPLE PLACE ELEVEN 


struc * for securing tickets, may be 
conn to the Curator, 491 BOY STON ret 
N, an addressed, stamped envelope. 


A, LAWRENCE LOWELL, Trustee. 
SSS. SS SS —S S000 


~ CLEANSING DYEING 


We 


you.’ 


Here is a belt that is built for comfort, for 
it s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e e-s 


structed on a new idea, the outer cover- 
ing being of genuine leather which is 
available 
of black, tan, 
anteed to give complete satisfaction or }, 
your money will be refund 


If your local he 
will gladly 


We invite inquiries from Haberdashers and 
Department Stores 


politan newspapers (now ). 
LIVE LEATHER PRODUCTS, Ine. 


IT G-I-V-E-S 
Satisfaction 


and ‘‘breathes with 
The LIVE LEATHER Belt is con- | 


in several finishes—and colors 
cordevan and grey. Guar- 


the LIVE TEA 


if you want it. 


————— 


LADIES’ DRES 
$2.00 up 


MEN’S SUITS 
Naphtha, $1.26 
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LADIES’ COATS 
Naphtha, §2.00 up 


Che English Cleansing Shops 


Cleansers and Dyers 


EVERY PROCESS 
AT OUR DISPOSAL 


Other Prices Just as 
Heasonable 


BROOKLINE 
1342 Béacon St. 
Regent 3876 - 


BELMONT 
113 Trapelo Road 
Belmont 0841 


Low Heels 


A youthful strap pattern. The 
smartness is in its simplicity. 


Tan or Black Calfskin 


170 Tremont Street 378 Washington Street 
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‘Ohe Louise (lothes Shop 


Invites your inspection of the latest models, new 
shades and fabrics. 


Travel Coats : Dress Coats : Fur Coats” 
Sport Dresses 


High quality merchandise moderately svived 


THIRTY-SEVEN TEMPLE PLA PLACE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT s 
(Over T. D .Whitney’s) 
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Gowns : 


CHEERY CURTAINS 
for Every Room 
in Your House 


Fashion in curtains this fall demands a . 

‘sheer transparent body, and for trimming, a 
deep lace flounce, an artistic fringe, or fine 
Swiss embroidery. We are. now showing 
many new styles in curtains, both imported 
and domestic. Here are a few items we are 
featuring on our third floor: \ 


FILET CURTAINS 


+ Simple styles suitable for bedrooms, and of a 
quality that will give years of satisfactory 
service.®$4.50 to $12. 


MARQUISETTE CURTAINS | ; 


of chiffon sheerness, in several styles from the 
‘simple ruffled curtain to the finest of tambour 
embroidered models, $5 to $78. 


FOR ODD SHAPED WINDOWS 


we are showing appropriate materials that can 
be made into curtains in our own workroom. 


A yard, 50c to $2.50 


SWISS CURTAINS 


of the finer sort in simple styles, carefully and 
exquisitely made; and always in good taste, 
$7 to $20 


SCOTCH MADRAS CURTAINS 


with color introduced in the design and in 
‘ rayon stripes. Some with ruffed or flounced 


bottoms, $6 to $13.30 


IMPORTED ORGANDIE CURTAINS 


with deep-ruffies, $5.50 to $8.50. These curtains 
will be made up to your order. Sample cur- 
tains now tn stock. 


(Third Floor) 


2395 Washington Street, Roxbury 
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. British Conservatiyes Go on 
Record as Being in Favor 
of Temperance 


- 


2 By Special Cabdle 

SCARBOROUGH, Oct. $—The an- 
nual conference of the National 
Union of Conservative aiid Unionist 
Associations before its final adjourn- 
ment placed itself on record as favor- 
ing a temperance policy by refus- 
ing approval to a resolution for the 
removal of war-time restrictions 
against drinking “clubs” in England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ulster. A Wal- 
lasey delegate moved the abolition 
of the “irksome” laws which have 
been in effect for the last eight years, 
and’ urged the Government to au- 
thorize the. extension of drink-sell- 
ing houré to 12 in London and 11 in 
_ the country. 

Loud cries of “No” greeted the 
resolution, following which an 
amendment was adopted by a big 
majority, advocating the appointment 
by the Government of a special com- 


mittee “to go into the whole ques- 


tion of the licensing restrictions 
placed upon political and other 
properly constituted clubs.” 

Dr. J. Birfield of Enfield, who 
moved the amendment was cheered 
when he said that clubs in the ma- 
jority of cases’ were worth little to 
the Conservative cause. He referred 
to a call recently made by a wet 
delegation upon the Home Secretary 
when the threat was made that a 
temperance policy would cost the 
Conservative © 2,000,000 votes. Ap- 
plause followed his statement that 
the women voters would counteract 
any such defection, 

Sir Joseph Nall, in seconding the 
amendment, declared that - many 
clubs were simply “pubs with a 
membership.” He could not under- 
stand, he ssid, why a licensed house 
should be placed in one category, 
while another building, possibly an 
old public house which had been re- 
moved from the licensed list and 
was now a club, should be entitled 
to sell liquor all night and all day 
on Sundays. Such position he be- 
lieved contrary to the best interests 
of the country. 


NEW RUMANIAN ENVOY 
LEAVES FOR AMERICA 


By Special Cable 
BUCHAREST, Oct. 


official Soviet “Living 


ae i Sea | i ; : es ) 


formerly of the Synod, now refugees 


lis highly esteemed is playing an im-' 


§ — George 


sian churchmen apprehend that the 
Patriarch’s recognition may influence 
the decision regarding the ownership 
of estates which the Russian clergy, 
in Bessarabia, claim on behalf of the 
Royalists. : 7 
The Bolsheviki insist that the 
estates belonged to the Tsarist and. 
now belong to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Patriarch Damianos, who 


portant part in the effort of the 
Anglican Church for a rapproche- 
ment with the Hastern Church. [If 
the Patriarch favors or recognizes 
the official Soviet church, the So- 
viets have an additional argument 
supporting their claim to the estates 
against the exiled Russians. The lat- 
ter recently engaged counsel to 
watch their interests in the dispute 


FRENCH PROJECT 


FAILS AT GENEVA 


Proposal Regarding Diseus- 
sion of Texts Draws Pro- 
test From General Nolan 


By Special Cable 

GENEVA, Oct. $9—The French ap- 
pear to have entirely miscalculated 
the effect of their proposal in the dis- 
armament commission of the League 
of Nations not to allow discussion of 
any texts, of which the first reading 
is adopted, which drew a protest 
from General Nolan in subcommittee 


which is likely to come before some 
international tribunal. 


today. Even some delegations which 
generally support the French have 


Close Harmony in Dogdom 


@ Sport & General 


Crowded, But Apparently Quite Content, Are These Alsatian Puppies. 


. 


gone against them on this occasion, 
after a discus which was perhaps 
the livélfest that has taken place in 


origih to the fact that it was de- 
cided at*a previous meeting to dis- 
pense with the rule of passing reso- 
lutions by majority vote and instead 
to give equal. weight to all views ex- 
presged, in order to avoid an invidi- 
ous distinction between majority 
rulings and minority opinions. 
( Outvoting Naval Powers 

This. procedure, which wag pro- 
posed by Hugh Gibson and sup- 
ported by Viscount Cecil, was to 
prevent undue weight being given to 
the votes of smaller states, which 
the French delegation so often 
mobilized to enforce its views. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Gibson 
and Lord Cecil had in thought par- 
ticularly the outvoting of the naval 
powers by nations which possessed 
few or no ships of their own. It was 
also felt that the new rule would 
be fairer to smaller nations when 
they wished to express a viewpoint 
not shared by the majority of the 
committee, and that the preparatory 
commission would be able in this 
way better to judge the comparative 
value of opinions on their merits. It 
was, therefore, with no small sur- 
prise that the American and Brit- 
ish delegations woke up to find 
themselves faced with the French 
proposal today, which appeared com- 


| pletely at variance with the decision 


unanimously taken by the prepara- 
tory commission, the French in- 
cluded. 

In addition to desiring no further 
discussion on texts adopted on their 
first reading, except with reference to 
material errors or inconsistencies, 
the French also wished that the texts 
should be considered by those dele- 
gates only who adopted them on the 
first reading and that any amend- 
ments resulting from such considera- 
tion should be accepted by them un- 
animously. 

Committee to Make Rules 

General Nolan pointed out that 
this was a complete nullification of 
the spirit and letter of the resolution 
adopted in the preparatory commis- 
sion, which was intended to give 
equal weight to every view ex- 
pressed. He, therefore, protested vig- 


crously against the French proposal, 
declaring that if the plan was 
adopted a single delegate could block 
the way to an alteration desired by 
all the rest. 

As the majority of the other dele- 
gations shared General Nolan’s view- 


-| point, it was decided, despite the op- 


position of the French delegation, 
that rules concerning the procedure 


the chief military subcommission. 
The ican proposal owes. its} 


QUEEN T0 HAVE 
VARIED PROGRAM 


First Few Days in America 
Will See the: Rumanian 


P : 


Queen Much Engaged 


PARIS, Oct. 9 (#)—Queen Marie 
of Rumania not alone will endeavor 
to make clear to Americans during 
her coming visit to the United States 
the situation of. Rumania, but she 
also purposes to uphold all Europe 
as being able to keep its place in 
the sum. Queen Marie’s main, object 


is to tell the people the truth abou? 


Rumania, but as a_ self-appointed 
ambassadress she also will make 
clear that old Europe is not decrepit. 

“I am going to try to make clear 
to the Americans,” said Queen Marie 
to the Marquis de Fliers, literary edi- 
tor of the Figaro, “all questions con- 
cerning Rumania. But I shall not 
speak only of Rumania. I intend to 
try to prove to those kind enough to 
listen to me that old Europe is not 
so decrepit as some would like to 
make it appear, and that Europe still 
possesses enough effulgent intel- 
ligence, enough  will-power and 
enough idealism to pursue her world 
destiny.” 

While Prince Nicholas was in Lon- 
don and the Queen was resting from 
her arduous task of being fitted with 
gowns, wraps and the like, Princess 
Ileana strolled the boulevards sight- 
seeing with a _ girl friend, the 
daughter of a former official in the 
British Legation at Bucharest. 

To the suite of Queen Marie on 
board the Leviathan, on which she 
will make the voyage to New York, 
has been added a radio set. It has 
been set up on the little promenade 
deck belonging to the suite, and the 
Queen is said to be greatly pleased 
that she will have it for company. 

When the Queen lands in New 
York Oct. 18 she will be escorted to 
the City Hall to be welcomed by 
Mayor Walker. Afterward she will 
go to Washington and the following 
day will visit the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, pay her respects to 
George Washington at Mount’ Ver- 
non and dine at the White House in 
the evening. 

The followin® day Marie will visit 
Annapolis, have lunch in Baltimore 
and dine in the evening in New. York 
as a guest of William Nelson Creom- 
well, member of “the friends of Ru- 
mania.” Next day the New York 
Chamber of Commerce will tender 
her a luncheon, after which she will 
proceed to. Philadelphia to attend the 
Sesquicentennial, returning at night 
to New York. Elbert. H. Gary will 
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Hast.. She will rest on the two fol-| — | 


lowing days in preparation for her 
trip to the Pacific coast and rettrn. 
The itinerary for this trip has not 
yet been arranged. 


ITALY REPORTED 


PREPARING ATTACK 


Aim Said to Be to Get Zone 
of Influence in Asia Minor . 


LONDON, Oct 9 (4)—The Daily — 


Express today intimates that Italy is 
preparing for war against 
The article declares that Benito Mus- 
sOlini,: Premier of Italy, is planning, 
with the co-operation of Greece, to 
secure for Italy a zone of influence 
around Adalia, Asia Minor, which 


was promised Italy in 1915 by’ a 


secret pact in London between Ras- 


sia, France, Great Britain and Italy, 
and which the Bolsheviki disclosed in 
1917, : 

Turkey, says the newspaper, is 
aware of the plan and maintains four 
army corps, permanently mobilized. 
Signor Mussolini believes the meth- 
ods he has devised cannot possibly 
fail if put into operation. Greece 
wouldatiack Turkey through Thrace, 
while the Italians attacked in the 
south. Greece’s reward would be the 
repossession of the Smyrna terri- 
tory. Rumania’s neutrality was se- 
cured by a promise of support re- 
garding Bessarabia. : 
‘Great international’ efforts are 
being made, the Daily Express de- 
clares, to persuade Signor Mussolini 
to desist, and it is urged !~ some 
Quarters that the United States 
should be invited to exert its influ- 
ence for peace. While Frante is be- 
lieved to be not entirely averse to 
the Italian aims if, they can be at- 
tained without war, the newspaper 
asserts that Great Britain is on the 
side of peace and its efforts, in con- 
junction’ with possible aid ftom 
America, may limit Signor Musso- 
lini’s plans to an unfilled threat. 


SOVIET-ESTONIAN RELATIONS 
By Special Cable 


MOSCOW, Oct. 9—-Estonia has ap-} 


pointed a commission for the pur- 
pose. of negotiating a non-aggression 
and neutrality treaty with Soviet 
Russia, similar to the recent treaty 
between the Soviet and Lithuania. 


Reliable Experienced 
Donald A. Kahn Kenneth D. Kahn 
KAHN GONSTRUCTION CO 
Architectural Designers of Builders 


HOLLY WODD CALIFORNIA 
6769 Lexington Ave. GLadstone 1089 


key. 


Hitherto the British attitud 


pat) : 
ag aes 
"po a, 


been that the Constitution given to'serve: recognition, and we-have tog 


India in 1919 cannot be reconside whether that 


that is until 1929. : 

Now Lord, Birkenhead indicates ' 
that earlier action might be con- 
templated if the coming Legislature 
elections in India should result in 
a return of candidates willing to 


co-operate with the British authori- jment.” 


oa 


of responsible ‘governe.i 


‘isaniinadl 


ties. Lord Birkenhead said that 
many arguments had beeh adduced 
for speeding the appointment of a 
commission (to revise India’s Con-| 
stitution) but these made little im-| 
pression on him when they caméd 
from Those who had ostentatiously 
boasted that they intended to wreck 
the existing Constitution.‘ - °* = . 

He was speaking for himself—-he 
had not yet found it’ necessary: to 
consult the Government as a whole 
on the point—when he said that if 
as a result of the election men were 
returned who showed that they were 
exercising influence which the Con- 
stitution gave them there would be 
a new situation such as had not been 
presented since the institution of the 
reforms. 

When he spoke of co-operation he 
id not mean that they should agree 
on all points with the policy of the’ city. 


the municipal radio 
telling of the “ 


Biue Ridge Mountains 
ealled on 


G00D-WILL TOUR IN NEW 
Special from Monitor Burgaw. 9 
NEW YORK—The Asheville Chame 1 = 
‘ber of Commerce is in New York on . 
a “good-will” tour which: has taken 
‘the group of leading; business men 
trom North Carolina through a num-: 
ber of cities in the East. The deles 
gation came here from Wi . 
Falls and immediately “went on 
air” by delivering a message 
d of the Sky ) 
Country.” Films showing the natural 
attractions of the Carolinas and the ‘f 
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also were £ 


shown at the Hippodrome. The party 
Mayor Walker and re- 
ceived an official welcome from. the 
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for a second reading should be drawn 
up in a smal] committee consisting 
of representatives’ of the United 
States, France, Sweden and Holland. 


BUFFALO NOW WORLD PORT 


BUFFALO, N. Y. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — Announcement was 
made at a civic club luncheon here 


give a dinner at his home on Oct. 
22. A luncheon by the: Rumanian 


ee em ee - 


‘Cretzianu of the Foreign Office, re- 
cently appointed Rumanian Minisjer 
to the United States, left yesterday 
for Washington. Prior to his de- 
parture, the new envoy told The 
Christian Science Monitor represen- 


tative he expected to present his cre- 
dentials to President Coolidge short- 


FURNITURE - - - 

A isals Gladly Gi id 
out Obligation « Merchandise Credit 
TORE YOUR HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 
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RUSSIAN MINORITY 
AGAIN REPRIMANDED 


By Special Cable 
MOSCOW, Oct. 9—The Political 


Residences designed and built to order in 
Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Pasadena and 
suburbs. Homes forsale. Write for literature. 
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RETURN TO GERMANY 


By Wireless 
BERLIN, Oct, 9--The compromise 
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Telephone Aspinwall 3370 
J. McKENNA 


Coolidge Corner 
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in Our Fireproof Storage 
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ly after Queen-Marie’s visit to the 
White House, and then accompany 


the Queen on part of her American 


trip. . ‘ 
Although this is Mr. Cretzianu’s 
first visit to the United States, he is 
well known to many prominent 
Americans from his long diplomatic 
career. The understanding here is 
that Prince Anton Bibescu, ex-Minis- 
ter to Washington, will presently be 


appointed te represent Rumania in 


Rome. _ 


RUMANIA-NOT TO 
DEBATE AMITY PACT 


By Special Cable 

BUCHAREST, Oct. 9—The Ru- 
manian Government will neither sib- 
mit for parliamentary ratification the 
amity pact signed in Rome on Sept. 
16, noR permit a parliamentary dis- 
cussion of the pact, the Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Mitilineu, who has just 
returned from Geneva informs the 
-€orrespondent of The Christian S-i- 
ence Monitor. | 
The’ Foreign Minister: states that 
the Constitution does not require 
parliamentary indorsement. The be- 
Hef here is that a secret understand- 
ing has been reached between the 
Premier, General Averescu, and 
Signor Mussolini, regarding Italian 
ratification of the treaty signed in 
1920, acknowledging Rumania’s right 
to the province of Bessarabia, which 
neither the Italian nor the Rumanian 
Government is yet ready to disclose. 


CHURCH PROPERTY IN 
PALESTINE IN DISPUTE 


By Svecial Cable 

JERUSALEM, Oct. 9—The contest 
between Russian Royalist emigrés 
. and the Soviet authorities over more 
than $10,000,000 worth of Russian 
church property throughout Pales- 
tine has taken a new turn in a re- 
port that the Greek Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem has decided to recognize the 
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HIGH GRADE FURS 


Willis Theatre Build 
REMODELING INTO THE LAT STYLES 


FUR GARMENTS 
MADE TO ORDER 


421 East 138 Street, New York 
Home Address: 1755 Madison Are, 
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Properly and Thoroughly 
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Repaired, Cleansed 
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Straightened, Remodelled 
Packed, Stored and Insured 
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Keep Smudge Off the Walls! 


,»ABOVE YOUR 
RADIATORS 


Several designs to 
choose from. 


+ Please send FREE ifustrated booklet. 
> Name PRTC TPT TTT LEC LE LLL CELE 
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on Hohenzollerh compensation was 
passed by senior committee of the 


Prussian Diet against the votes of 
the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists and comes up before the 


Gray Duplex Fabric. 1.15 


We carry one of the 


Diet early next week. The para- 
graph whereby Homburg Palace 
remains in possession of the ex- 
Kaiser and his wife for life is caus- 
ing much.comment. . | 

The Berliner Tageblatt learns from 
The Hague that the ex-Kaiser in- 
tends to return to Gérmany on 
account of the unsuitability of the 
Dutch climate, and after a discussion 
with the Dutch Minister of the 
Interior, has made representations 
to this effect through Dutch friends 
to the court of St. James’s. 


LONDON AND BERLIN TO 
GET DAILY AIR SERVICE. 


LONDON, Oct. 9 (4)— The first 
daily air service between Berlin and 
London ‘will start next Friday. It 
will be operated “by. the German 
Lufthansa line, the airplanes of 
which are now flying between Ber- 
lin and Amsterdam and which will 
continue on to €royden, outside 
London. | 

The British service to Amsterdam, 
which has been unprofitable, will be 
discontinued. The only previous serv- 
ice between London and Berlin was 
for a few months in 1923, when 
British airplanes maintained a tri- 
weekly schecele. 


'-MOTH PROTECTION | 
Solve this diffitult problem by sastppins 
your closets with Sentry Anti-Moth n-| 
tainers. The modern and scientific method 
ef moth control, Laboratory and time; 
No spraying; no airing: no cling- 

$2 postpaid. Purchase price re-; 

if not satisfactory. ENTRY 
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Men’s Gloves 


Fownes Tan Cape. . .$2.85 
Fownes Gray Mocha. 4.00 
Fownes Buckskin ... 3.85 
Fownes Goatskin ... 3.50 


Special Tan Leather | 
ors | 


‘Black Emb, Back, look like Mocha 


AUTO GLOVES 
Lined or Unlined, $1.50 Up 


assortments 
of Gloves in n 


The Firat Glove Store in Boston 


M cPherson's 


Established 1814 
71-79 Hanover Street 
Opposite Portland Street 


Bureau which is inner steering com- 
mittee of the large Communist Party 
Central Committee publishes a reso- 
lution severely censuring Leon 
Trotsky, Gregori Zinovieff and Pya- 
takoff who are all members of the 


Central Committee for addressing 
Moscow Communist local branches, 
contravening the decistons of the 
Central Committee and requesting 


and Control Committees to take up 
their case. 


right to expel offending members 
from the Central Committee, and ex- 
ercised this right at its last meet- 
ing in July when it expelled Zinovieff 
from the political bureau and. Lashe- 
vitch from the Central .Committee: 
The Political Bureau publishes'a. sec- 
ond resolution specially censuring 
Zinovieff. for continuing his open. op- 
position by addressing the Com- 
munist branches at the Leningrad 
factories after his first activities at 
Moscow had been rebuked. 


EZY MO 


KEEP HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by press- 
ing button; turning han- 
dle. Heads removable. 
Outwears three old-fash- 
joned mops. At all good B&R 
Condeep and wy ene : 
stores, or sent post 

from factory. ™ 


Reuewal Heads, 75¢ 
SQUEEZ-BZY 
MOP CO. 

Inc. 

New Orleans, 

La. 


the next joint session of’ the Central |: 


This session has the constitutional |: 


that it is now possible to ship ma- 
terials from Buffalo to Europe and 
South America through a _ single 
steamship line. Huntington D. Morse, 
representing the Munson Steamship 
Company of New York, explained in 
detail the. development of canal and 
ocean lines whereby the combined 
fieéts will accept at the wharves of 
‘Buffalo merchandise for delivery at 
overseas ports. 
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ook re ] Ee 
"Piano Company — 


Chicago, lil. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Aurora, Il. es 


Battle Creek, Mich, 
Flint, Mich. 
ackson, Mich, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Ludington, Mich, 
M onroe, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich, 
Atianta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 


} 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, nn. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Service anywherein United States. 
If no Cable Storein your vicinit 
Address P.O. Box 172, Chicago, I Ff 
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Electric Shop 
Radiola Specialists , 
1416 Beacon St. Brookline, Mass. 


Brunswick « Radiolas 
Panatropes Records 
Orthophonic Victrolas 
Electrolas 
 Radiola Combinations 


Records 
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ge QUALITY 
BREAD 
Made by a 
Los Angeles-Owned Bakery 
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Dirch-Smith | 


737 SO HILL Street-Near&* Phone TR491 
Los Angelce 
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ART-IN-INDUSTRY 
SHOW TO UPHOLD 


| lying an exhibit sponsored by the 


arooms of the Copley-Plaza Hotel in 


_ products in the state at an exhibition 


demonstrate the large variety of 


 g@s soon as the buying public becomes 


- podies and accessories; bicycles aad 


_ vices; machinery; paper and print- 


/ man, industrial relations adviser. 


' got positions, 77 through the bureau. 
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STATE: PRESTIGE 


Associated Industries Ex- 
‘hibit to Prove Massachu- 
setts Craft Resources — 


Art in industry is the theme under- 


Associated Industries of Massachu- 
,»setts to be held during four days. 
starting Oct. 19 in the Swiss and tea 


connection with the eleventh annual 
meeting of that organization. Joseph 
C. Kimball, president of the associa- 
tion, worked out the novel idea of 
advertising quality manufactured 


open free to the public and thereby 


beautiful and useful articles made 
within the state. He is confident that 


acquainted with ite home products 
there will be a greater demand for 
them at once. 

Some 67 firms will be represented 
among the. score of classifications 
inte which the products manufac- 
tured by members of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts roughly 
divide themselves. 

The list follows: Advertising 
posters, car cards, original paintings 
or drawings for copy; automobiles, 


motorcycles; street and railway 
cars; boats, ships and accessories: 
boots and shoes; boxes, pails and 
other containers; cieth for clothing 
and household uses; dining servicés; 
exterior and interior ornamental 
work; floor coverings; furniture; 
jewelry and novelties; lighting de- 


ing; tools, kitchenware, cutlery aud 
household devices; toys, games, 
sporting and athletic goods; wall 
coverings; watches, clocks and opti- 
cal goods, and others. - 

Rare and Costly Exhibits 

Among the exhibits will be a pair 
of silk stockings which are said to 
have cost $500, some rare bedspreads 
and many other artistic and fine 
quality articles. The exhibition 
privilege, of course, is confined ex- 
clusively to members of the associa- 
tion, which numbers 1500 plants and 
represents 75 per cent of the valua- 
tion of the products of the State. 
There are 40 men on the executive 
committee, representing all the coun- 
ties in the State ‘and practically 
every classification of goods. Mem- 
bership fees are based on 50 cents 
per $1000 of a company’s annual pay 
roll. 

Awards wiil be made by an art 
jury composed of Walter H. Kilham, 
architect; Frank A. Bourne, archi- 
tect; Homer Eaton Keyes, editor of 
Antiques; H. D. Clark, director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Museum School; Arthur L. Williston, 
formerly head of Wentworth Inasti- 
tute; Dr. Charles R. Richards of 
New York, president of the Associa- 
tion of Museums; Royal B. Farnum, 
dean of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, and E. Grosvenor Plow- 


Winning exhibitors will receive 
certificates appropriate for framing, 
accompanied by ribbons for first, 
second and third prizes. Other meri- 
torious exhibits will receive diplomas. 

None of the men on the jury is 
connected with the association, it 
is pointed out, although each pos- 
sesses artistic training and an in- 
dustrial background. The jury will 
view the exhibition Oct. 19 before 
the doors of the Swiss and tea 
rooms are thrown open to the pub- 
lic at noon. On the three following 
days the exhibit will be open from 
10 a. m. to 5 p. m. 


To Gain Public Attention 


In a statement made public to- 
day, Mr. Kimball said: “The funda- 
mental idea of the exhibition ig to 
bring to the attention of the general 
public and to the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts and New England the 
high quality and diversified nature 
of goods manufactured in the Bay 
State. 

“Since the World War, this country 
has been flooded with artistic and fine 
quality products from. such nations 
as. France, Italy, England, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Japan, and other 
localities, with the result that in 


ey te pas a 
forgotten the prestige that was ours 
until the advent of these new end 
novel products. We are confident, 
however, that. this rp cAcntwes still 
prevails, but it needs a demonstration 
to prove the fact. | 
“The exhibit this year will be un- 
dertaken in a modest way, and if 
successful will be greatly enlarged in 
1927 and in future years,”\ he con- 
cluded. 

On two of the days, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Oct. 20 and 21, will 
be held the annual meeting which 
will deal with such important sub- 
jects as legislation, taxation, trans- 
portation and industrial relations. 
Among the speakers scheduled to 


yappear are Homer Loring, chairman 


of the- Boston & Maine Railroad; 
Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the 
American Railway Association, 
Washington; Charles A. Baton (R.), 
Representative from New Jersey, 
and Prof. Charles J. Bullock, econo- 
mist at Harvard. 


FORUMS LISTED 
FOR FORD HALL 


Governmental Trends and 
Philippine Question on 
20th Prograimtg 


The twentieth season of the Ford 
Hall Forum meetings, held in the 


a 


ae 


f= ~£ 


PS 


Ford Building, Boston, every Sunday 


ton newspaper to the effect that “Re- 
ports to Washington Show Trend of 
Government by Masses of People Re- 
versing Itself, Even in United States.” 
two speakers wilh discuss for the 
audience their interpretation of 
democracy in Russia and the United 
States. 

Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale, who has 
but recently returned from Russia, 
will take for his topic “Is Democracy 
Succeeding in Russia?” and Roger 
Baldwin, director of American Civil 
Liberties Union, “Is Democracy fail- 
ing in the United States?” 

Professor Davis will contend that 
“Bolshevism is in retreat” in Russia 


and that democracy is coming into 
its own. Roger Baldwin thinks that 
democracy is failing in America and 
autocracy is coming into power. Both 
speakers will be cross-éxamined by 
the audience for an hour. 

On Oct, 24 Miss Agnes McPhail, 
the first and only woman’ to be 
elected to the Canadian Parliament, 
will be the speaker. 

Oct. 31 will be Filipino night. 
Vicente Villamih, native Filipino, 
who is opposed to Philippine inde- 
pendence, takes for his topic, “The 
Common Sense of the Philippine 
Question.” He has agreed ‘to give 
part of his time to another native 
Filipino, Marcial P. Lichauco, who 
is in favor of independetce. On this 
occasion the native Filipino folk 
songs will be presented by José 
Mossesgeld-Santiago. 

On Nov. 7 Kenneth MacGowan, di- 
rector of the Provincetown Players, 
Greenwich Village Theater and the 
Actors’ Theater of New York, will 
be the speaker, and his topic, “The 
Theater of Today and Tomorrow.” ° 

Others who have definitely accepted 
dates are Prof. Harry A. Overstreet 
of the College of the City of New 
York and Dr. John A. Lapp of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council; 
James H. Maurer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor: 
Morris Hiliquit, who will talk on 
“Our Changing Social Order”; §d- 
mund Vance Cooke, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, and Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. 

Among the new people will be 
John Langdon-Davies of England; 
Frank Tannenbaum, who is now in 
Mexico; the Rev. Cliton Wunder of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Justine Wise, 
daughter of Rabbi Wise, and A. 
Philip Randolph, a Negro orator and 
labor organizer, together with 
Countee Cullen, Negro poet.. 

George W. Coleman will preside 
and Miss Alice H. Samson .continue 
as executive secretary. Louis P. 
Smith remains as head usher and 


letin. 


gram which precedes each forum. 
Meetings commence at 7:30 p. m., 


some instances the public has quite 


and are open to the public. 


Most of . Radcliffe 26 Class 


~ 


Earned Portion of Expenses 


\ 
Survey Shows 74 P. C. Partially Self-Supporting— 


College. Appointment B 
—Work Varies From 


ureau Service Growing 
Tutoring to Selling 


Results of a survey conducted by 
Miss Marjorie Scher ‘26, under the 
auspices of the Radcliffe College Ap- 
pointment Bureau to determine the 
amount of remunerative work done 
by the class of 1926 at Radcliffe 
during its college career show that: 

One hundred and five (74 per cent) 
of 141 members of 1926 worked 
during geome part of their college 
course; 16 worked each of the four 
yeors;16 worked during the summer 
only; 9 worked for at least one year 
in return for their room and board; 
105 students earned approximately 
$55,000; the largest amount earned 
by any single student $3041; five 
students during the four years ex- 
ceeded $2000. 

The appointment bureau, under the 
administration of the college, re- 
ceived in 1925-26, 1482 calls from 
employers, and of these 955 were 
filled. These positions included | 
teaching, tutoring, business, social | 
work, housekeeping, while two 
graduate students were sent to Cali- 
fornia and one to Florida to fill de- 
mands which came from those places. 

In the college year 1925-26 211 
students registered for part-time em- 
ployment as compared with 128 who 
registered in 1924-25, and of these 
186 received positions through the 
bureau 

There were 273 students regis- 
tered for .work during the last sum- 
mer as compared with 160 in the pre- 
ceding summer, and of the 273, 118 


The kinds of work done by mem- 
bers of the clase of 1926 include: 


Reuben L. Lurie, editor of the bul- | 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Cook | 
will be in charge of the musical pro- | 


evening from October to April, will | 
open Oct. 17 with a double-attrac. | 
tion. Taking for the theme for the! 
opening evening a headline in a Bos-| 


FINE ARTS SCHOOL - 
FOUNDATION LAID 


$360,000 Structure. Will Add 
to Fenway Beauty 


Already ground has been broken 
and foundation work started for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts Mu- 
seum School at the corner of the 
Fenway and Museum Road. It is 
expected to have the new building 
ready for occupancy in September, 
Fees 

The building and land together 
cost $360,000. The school is now in 
its fifty-first year, having moved to 
its present location in 1909 from the 
attic in the old: museum at: Copley 
Square: There are now about 300 
students in regular attendance, 

Henry H. Clark, secretary and di- 
rector of design and Edmund Tar- 
btll, the painter, who is chairman 
of the ‘council, share the work 
of supervising the faculty of 12 
persons. The school is partially sup- 
ported by an endowment fund and 
entrance requirements are said to be 
very strict. 

The building will be three stories 
high and will be of Georgian archi- 
tecture. The entrance will be on the 
Fenway, while the studios will front 
on Museum Street. The facing will 
be of stone-trimmed brickwork. 

Each studio will be 26 feet square 
and 17 feet high. They will be light- 
ed by windows and sloping skylights 
of 100 square feet in masonry open- 
ings. There are 20 studios which 


'Guy. Lowell is the architect. 


BELGRADE BARS 
SCHOOL POLITICS 


Rector of University Tells 
Reasons for Restrictions 
and Working Plan 


+ BELGRADE (Special Correspond- 


ence)—Before the war it was the 
custom for students of _Belgrade 
University to belong to the various 
existing political parties, and this 
practice has increase¢ since 1918. 
The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor therefore asked 
Pavlie Popovitch, the recto? of Bel- 
grade University, for his views on 
this question, and M. Popovitch made 
the following statement: ° 


be interested in politics, but it te 
certainly reprehensive, and detri- 
mental to their studies when they 
come under the direct influence of 
political parties and become full 
members. The authorities of the uni- 
versity have endeavored to counter- 
act this injurious practice, and their 


cess. They have pursued their aim in 
three ways. 

“In the first place professors in 
their lectures have shown thé stu- 
dents the evil effects of partisanship. 
which forms a constant source of 
wrangling, where only love and unity 
should be. ‘Instead of youth march- 
ing in the van with new ideas and ih. 
troducing new ideals into public life, 
it looks for guidance from political 
clubs which are often insignificant.’ 


modeling, 
designing, 


alring a dor, 
butterflies, 


Acting, 
mounting 


candy making, caring for childrén, 
chaperon, church and college choir, 
clerical work, coaching plays, col- 
lecting magazine advertisements and 
subscriptions, commercial art, com-’ 
panion, cooking correcting papers, 
councilors, dressmaking, editorial 
work, factory work, filing, governess, 
housework, illuminating . mafu- 
scripts, library work, © life-saver, 
managing hotel store and summer 
camp, multigraphing, newspaper 
work, pianist, playground work, 
proctering examinations, proofread-. 
ing, reader in clipping bureau, read- 
ing aloud, res@arch, social and sta- 
tistical, running lantern, salesperson, 
secretarial work, selling books, sew- 
ing, stenographer, switchboard op- 
erator, teaching, typing, waitress. 
Miss Scher’s report ends with a 
summary of the problem of the stu- 
dent, who must support herself be- 
fore she has her degree and immed!- 


“Secondly, the university authori- 


'ties have forbidden the holding of 
stage settings, hotel clerk, bookkeep- | political meetings within the unil- | 
ing, book reviewing, bugler at Camp, | versity 


ildings. 

“Thirdly, sihce political organisa-~ 
tions encourage party feelings among 
students, I have approached five 
} party leaders, showing them the bad 
effects of party feeling among youth, 
and asking them to do all they can 
to remove such influences from ‘the 
students. I am glad to say that I 
met with a very good reception from 
these leaders, and that they have 
promised to act in accorddnce with 
my request.” 


DENMARK TO: PAY GOLD 
TO REDEEM THE KRONE 
COPENHAGEN, Den: (Special 


Correspondence)—F. H. J. Borgbjerg, 
the Danish Minister of Social Affairs, 


Danish krone will be redeemable in 
gold. Such, at least, is the intention 
of the Government, but whether bars 


ately after graduation. 7 

“There are several important 
questions to be considered during the. 
year 1926-27. For example: How aré 
we to find positions for our seniors? 
Are we to tel] them during their 
freshman year that they will need 
five years of study instead of four 
before they will be able te fill a 
position? In this age of insistence 
on professional training how are wa. 
to advise students without this t “ 


will be used or some other formAhas 
yet to be settled. 

The present satisfactory and sta- 
tionary exchange of the krone has 
been achieved without any cost 
whatever to the National Bank, and 
the rise of the krone virtually to par 
shows that Denmark enjoys the con- 
fidence of other countries. Mr. 
Borgbjerg is of opinion that the 
lowest point in the general depres- 
sion has now been reached and that 


ing for teaching or any other occupa- 
tion ?” ; 


a turfi for the better may be antici- 
pated. 


will accommodate 25 pupils each.) 


“Nobody forbids the students to 


work has met with considerable suc- | 
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This Building Will Take the Piace of the inadequate One Now Standing Opposite the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Guy Lowell, Afchitect 
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Preservation of Government 


Through Education Stressed 


Leaders in New England at Swampscott Conference 
Discuss Preparation of Youth for Civic Duties, 
Prohibition, State Control and Other Issues 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass., Oct. 9 (Spe- 
cial)—Preservation of the United 
States Government as an expression 
of the highest thdught of an en- 
lightened people, through the educa- 
tional preparation of the youth of 
the coufitry in the schools for the 
performance of the functions of Gov- 


ernment devolving upon them a8 
legally constituted voters; attitude 
of the schoolroom toward attempts 
'to modify -prohibition; and dangers 
and advantages of state control of 
‘education were the chief concern of 
New England educators as brought 
out at the closing session of the 
October conference at the New Ocean 
House today. , 
While no conclusions were formu- 
lated, it being a.rule of the confer- 
ence that*there be no such termina- 
tion of discussion, but that opinion 
must remain in a state of flux, the 
discussion gave every evidence that 
the leaders-of education throughout 
New England are intent on bringing 
out the deeper aspects of education. 


- Education by Statute 


The conferénce voted. to give its 
first attention today to a considera- 
tion of education by statute, a sub- 
ject projected into the conference by 
reason Of the action of certain states 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution 
in the schools, and the action of 
certain other states compelling the 
teaching of citizenship and the con- 
stitution. The-questions were, have 
the legislatures-a right te define sub- 
jects to be taught and would it not 
be better to leave the decision to 
experts such as commissioners and 
superintendents. 
Summing up the discussieh, which 
Was cofiversational rather than con- 
troversial in’ character, Dr. Paysdén 
Smith, Commissioner of Education 
in Massachusetts, said, that while it 
was generally thought only public 
schools wore subject to the control 
of powerful forces brought to bear 
upon. the schools from without the 
educational circle, in his opinton, 
private schools and colleges were 
alto so cortrolled. Many =~ such 
schools, he said, were.so controlled 
by outside grotips. represented on 
their~boards of trustees. Those in- 
stitutions would lose théir peima- 
nént support, ufless they carried out 
the requirements of these groups, 
Dr. Smith said. : 

He said also that it is a commonly 
accepted theory that the majority 
rule and that the majority are right. 
He pointed out that if they are suf- 
ficiently well organized and make 
enough noise a minority can appecr 
to be a majority. This brought ont 
the question from the conference, “is 
it not time to teach the rising gene*a- 
tion to judge what is true instead of 
accepting as fact what somebody says 
is fact in a given situation? : 


Present Both Sides 


As to prohibition, it seemed to 
be the opinion of the confefence that 
about all school men could do was 
‘to present the arguments of both 


’ 


blame, they said, because’ they 
taught a false notion about democ- 
racy, putting over propaganda as 
fact and never discussing the sub- 
ject with their pupils. Cultivation of 
the habit of suspended judgment 
and sense of justice and toleration, 
they thought, if pursued by the 
schools would tend to bring thought- 
ful and responsible citizena to the 
polis and make the people thoughtful 
participators in the government of 
their country. 


Innovation in Education 
Much like a chat around the old- 
fashioned fireplace are these annual 
mectings, yet they are an innovation 
in the educational fleld. There are 


no formal papers or addresses: no 
set program; -only @ list of topics to 
be considered. No one is invited to 
come prepared to’ say anything: 
there is no propaganda; no one’s pet 
theory to be advanced. No one is 
asked to speak but every one is asked 
to listen and contribute; names ate 
of no consequence. 

When the conference. was first 
projected three yedra ago,.an effort 
was Made to make it a cross section 
of educational) New England. Invita- 
tions were sent to every college 
president, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, city superintendent, deans of 
educational departments in colleges 
and heads of teacher training 
schools. All were informed that the 
conference would be limited to the 
first 150 acceptances.. Jist about 150 
did accept, and now, it appears that 
many others wish they head. It is 


recognized that by giving opportu- 
nity for full, free and confidential ex-. 
préssion among educators these con- 
ferences have exerted a great infiu- 
ence on educational procedure. 

Typical of all of them was the 
group that met in the small ball- 
room yesterday afternoon to discuss, 
“Educational Objectives.” But for a 
hecessary rather formal placing of 
chairs it seemed not unlike a house 
party, the members coming and go- 
ing ab they pleased; listening, 
lounging, joining in the conversa» 
tion if they had anything to say, 
and leaving when they f@lt like it 

Music and Literature 

“We seem agreed that music and 
literature afe-worthwhile subjects 
Tm preparation for the worthy uBe of 
leisure,” the leader who might have 
been mistaken for the host, was 
saving. “Some think that athletics 
should come under this head, but 
what of Latin and Greek?” 

There was no response to that. 
Then he asked conversationally, 
“How is it, are we justified in spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money in an en- 
deavor to teach these stibjects for 
their so-called disciplinary values 
only, to those young people who we 
know will never benefit from them 


’ 
i 


} 


in any adequate degree?” 


That called forth something. 


isides of the question and state his After an Instant’s pause one of the 
own attitude, but that care should 8Toup remarked, “I am glad to find 
‘be taken to see that he did not even |that some places have the courage 


‘unconsciously seek to impose his Not to accept the standards imposed 


own attitude upon the pupils. 


tive of the voter was put into office 


to represent and carry out the ex-| 
pressed ideas of his constituents, or | 


‘whether his obligation was to act 
-according to his convictions in the 
‘light of the further knowledge and 
information he might gain on @ given 
subject. A 

It was argued that if the office 
holdér always did what his constitu- 
'ents Wanted he was sure to get into 
trouble; that if hed was free to do 


what he himself Wanted. there was 


states that from January, 1927, the’ danger of his becoming a dictator. 


; 


| The conference seemed best sat{s- 
fied with the assertion that the thing 
/to teach was that répresentatives 
Were elected to find out about the 
, subjéct as best they could and act 
accordingly, that the voters. elected 
him Fp eset sa — fitted to so 
parry | eir wishes. ' ~~ 
t ag furthér brought out that the 
‘youth.of the country should be led 


themselves, and to hold suspended 
judgment, always looking for.further 
enlightenment. 

Some educators took seriously 
much of the blame for the Nght vote 
at primaries. They were to 


— 
% 


to be eager to find out the truth for. 


| 
| 

There was much to say on the con- | Own objectives, and some of the 
flicting theories of what the voter | higher institutions are beginning to 
should expect of the man he puts | recognize these and accept. their 
into office; whether the representa-  8raduates. 


by higher institutions but set their 


Then they switched to citizenship; 


‘how were they preparing the chil- 


dren for it, how tying it up with their 
daily life? Some one suggested the 
school city which had some vogue 
a few years ago, the children being 
organized on the lines of a municipal 
government. Some objected to that 
as being too technical and taking 
too much time. Thé principal of a 
high school thought that in his 
school they were meeting the situa- 
tion with student government. 
Through {ft the young folk were 
being trained to pick their leaders; 
make wise laws and just rulings and 
assume responsibility for the be- 
havior and well being of the com- 
munity of the school. ~ — 

This brought forth the statement 
from the superintendent in a small 
city that he believed the present and 
coming generations of young people 
could be depended on all the way 


through. Education was better than | 9) 


it had ever been; it was dealing with 
problems that had never been known 
before but they were going to be 
solved right, education would be bet- 
ter than ever before. | 

“Are we getting better,” another 


‘the Polish community. 


asked. “It seems to be true that half 
of our eligible voters don’t vote. | 
What about that? Are we giving the | 
children the kind of education we, 
should be giving them? Why do they | 
not leave our schools. with a sense of 
responsibility that will take them to | 
the polls and cast their vote on the | 
side of good government?” 

Nobody answered that at first. | 
They went on to talk of other things. | 
Then some one broke in. “I don’t; 
believe that things are so much) 
worse than they were when you take 
into consideration: the great changes | 
that have come about,” the speaker | 
said almost as though he were think- | 
ing aloud. 

Not all the conferences were in’ 
pre-arranged groups. Some of them 
were quite by chance, on the hotel 
plagsa, or the great foyer scattered 
with easy chairs. Occasionally some 


' 


one would say, “Let's get this idea! 
into form.” Instantly there would be 
That was not what they) 


protest. 
were there for. ‘They were there to 
think, not to formulate. 

As one of the educators put it, pub- | 
lic opinion goes through several | 
stages before it is formed. First it | 
appears as an idea in the thought | 
of an individual. When he«zpresses 
it it comes in contact with the’ 
thought of others and their reaction | 
to it expands or modifies it. Next’ 
it may be passed upon by some for- | 
mal legislative assembly, and so 
finally it goes abroad and may come | 
to be known as public opinion. The | 


October conferences represent the 


second stage of the process, opin- 


ion in formation. The time had not | 


come to define it. The elements had | 
been projected and must work their | 
way through the é@ducational labora-* 
tory until they naturally assume 


JEWS IN POLAND 
ASK FULL RIGHTS 


Idea of Judaic-Polish State} 


Said to Be. Work of 
Anti-Semites 


WARSAW (Special Correspond- 
éncé)—The committee of the Polish 
Society of the Friends of Peace has 
passed several resolutions in regard 
to the Jewish question in Poland. 
They urge that the Polish community 
should support the Goverhment in 


the application of the rules of the | 


Constitution granting equal rights to’ 
the Jews in Poland. The Jews ac-' 
knowledge the Polish Nation as the. 


state authority and reject all idea | 


of the creation of a so-called Judaic- | 
Polish state. They maintain that this 
idea is spread by anti-Semites. At 
the same time the Jews, they insist, | 
should respect the rights of the Pol-' 
ish community and avoid settling: 
their national affairs at the cost of: 
those of the Poles. vee 

They also maintain that while the 
citizens of every nationality on Poi-' 
ish territory can form social organi-| 
zations of a national character they | 


must retain their loyalty to the state | 


and be well-disposed toward other | 
national organizations, while in cases | 


of necessity they should co-operate | 


| 


with those for the general good of 
the state and of humanity. 

The cultural needs of the Jewish 
¢ommunity, the society says, should 
find a place in the reguéttions and 
budgets of the Government and local 


boards, and to this end it is indis- | 


pensable that a representative of the 
Jewish population should take part 
in keeping the registers of the civil 
state. 

The national language of the Jews 
is Hebrew, and the popular dialect 
known as Yiddish, while profiting by 
complete toleration, cannot demand 
the support of the Government or of 


| buildings; 


greatly during the latter part of te 


: Sep 
her of this year fel per cent 
below that of August while it was: 
i ver — a than the total. of 


or 20 per cent, for 

ings; $4,847,800, or 11 per. 

public works and utilities; $4,797,- 
000, or 11 


tor industrial buildings; $2,283,600, 
or 6 per cent, for religious and 


memorial buildings, and $2,071,000, | 


or 5 per cent, for social and recrea- 
tiqgnal projects. 7 

uring the firgt nine months of 
this year there was $340,088,600 
worth of new construction started 
the district, compared with $367,221,- 


1100 in the corresponding period of 


1925, being a decline of 7 per eent. 
Contemplated construction proj- 
ects were reported for New England 
to the amount of $33,689,300 during 
September. The above figure was 8 
per cent above Augtist, 1926, but 11 
per cent below September of last 
year. \ | 
Throughout the 37 eastern states, 


‘the most important items in last 


month's contract record were; $225,- 
516,300 or 40 per cent of all con- 
struction,. for residential buildings; 
$98,166,800, or 17 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; $97,378,300, or 
17 per cent, for commercial build- 
ings; $49,112,700, or 9 per cent, for 
industrial construction; and $34,531,- 
600, or 6 per cent for educational 
buildings. 


. 


‘Following a meeting of the ‘execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts 
Real’ Estate Exchange, Frank T. 
Evans, president of that organiza- 
tion, announced the following. had 
been selected and had accepted their 
appointments as chairmen of the the 
various committees of the exchange: 
Chairman of the brokers’ board com- 
mittee, Clement C. Hernandez of the 
firm of Haynes & ,Hernandez of 
Newton; chairman of the legislative 
committee, Robert T. Fowler of 
Jamaica Plain; chairman of the taxa- 
tion committee, William 8. Felton of 
Salem; chairman. of the'membership 
committee, Vincent A. Jenkins of 
Boston, and chafrman of appraisers’ 
committee, W. Frankiin Burniam of 
Chathberlain & Burnham, Boston. 

A new cominittee was” created to 
study traffic and similar problenis 
and will be known as the Traffic Com- 
mittee. Sydney 8.. Dean from the 
office of Frederick O. Woodruff. is 
to be chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Bvans has impressed.members 
of the exchange with whom he has 
come in contact, with his earnest-. 
ness and his intentions to. have a 
vigorous administration. 
mittee chairmen have promise to do 
their part and will appofnt their 


committee members who will be an. 


nounced at an early date. 


A decline of $4,677,800 in building 
and enginetring operations in New 
England during the week ending 
last Saturday, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, 
was shown in the statistics made 
public today by, the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. 

The compafison of building and 
Operation expenditures this dia- 
trict ‘dnring the week ing Oct. 5, 
this year, with corresponditig weeks 
—s the last 25 years, follows: 
1926 7,527, ge: 

1925 $'205'700 wet hy 
1974 5,456,300 
1923 ..c0e.7,521,9 
1983 00sec ee 
1921 ..... 4,298,200 
1920 
1919 . 
1918 
1917 . 
1916 
1914 2,271, 0 

Johy T. Burns & 
transfers: 

To Alice M. Stone, the new brick 
10-room house at 130 Willard Road, 
in the Fisher Hill district of Brook- 
line. With the house there is a two- 
car brick garage. The property is 
valued at $35,000. 

For Frank A. Connors, the 106- 
apartment brick building, located. at 
7 Walnut Street, in the Beacon Hill 
section of Boston. to the W. M. Bul- 
livant Trust. The total assessed 
value of the property fs $31,000. © 

In conjunction with this sale the 
W. H. Bullivant Trust have conveyed 
to Frank A. Connots the. Bullivant 
éstate, located at 230 Mount Vernon 
Street, West Newton Hill. The prtop- 
erty comprises a 14-room dwelling, 
together with stable, garage, valued 
by the assessors at $21,000. 


The Charles. B. Howe-Company re- 
ports many suburban sales, among 
Which the Buick Store and Office 
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Sons report fhese 


If individual Jews wish to become 
nationalized they should not be boy- 


cotted either by the Jews or by the: fet of 


Poles. Nationalized Jews should be 
regarded both by the Jews and the 
Poles as Poles, and as such they have 
no right to speak in the name of the 
Jewish community. ee ss) 

Neither the Government nor the 
lecal board hag the right to- make 
use of their authority or their funds 
for furthering nationalization. 

Any form of boycott, the keeping 
up of prejudices and national dis- 
putes, and propaganda for increasing 
mutual hatred is denounced as un- 
just and harmful to Poles and Jews 


ike. | , 
Polish cultural institu:ions should 


be open. to those Jews desirous <i 


supporting them. To bar any door to 
Polish culture is unjust and impedes. 
the development and spread of Pol- 
ish culture, And vice: yersa. 


Building at 63-71 Union Street, New- 


ton Center, together with 4500 square | 


land, has béen sold for 
|Wesley M. Morse to Maurice M. Bar- 
ron for investment. The city assessed’ 


at $10,000. 


Laura Pierce has sold to George 
C. Brackett four le houses at 
78, 82, 86, 90 Florral Street, Newton. 
The land is assessed for $2800, and 
the four single houses for $15,200, 
Henderson & Ross represe 
owner ‘and the Charles E. Howe Com. 


Avenue, Medford, has been sold 


pany for Gordan & Miller. The land 
and buildings are valued at $12,000. 
E. Miller waa the purchaser. 


Development of Oyster Harbors in | 


Fa.191.400, oF: 9 per cont, | 


Yr Tt was 


e com-, 


the building at $25,000 and the land} 


nted the; 


pany the purchaser. _ Set pe 
A two-family house at ¢ Riverside | Hous 
through the Charles EB. Howe Com-} 
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Call on President and 
Director of Budget - 


Special from Monitor Bureas . 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 8—A greup of 


with forestry industries called upon 
Lord, director of the budget, to dis- 


P+ 


réforestation. 
A. W. Laird, president - 


Western Forestry and Dm aC 
Association, Portland, Ore., acted as 
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Conservation ALG Feb 
eval Lord was to urge } 
items now before him f 


Halt Timbér fi ‘Pive' States” 
tplained to the Presiden 
Fd tein chitin 
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The policy of this reforestation 
plan on the basis of co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Government, the 
states and private owners is threat- 
‘ened with cojlapse, it was declared, 
because the Government is not. liv- 
ing up to its contract to appropriate 
snoney for fire suppression up to $2,- 
600,000 annually, provided $7,500,000 
was appropriated by other agencies. 
The latter are now spending $3,- 
775,000, but the Federal Government 
only $710,000 instead of $1,250,000 an- 
nually and is contributing practically 
nothing on account of its ownership 
of public domain timber lands out- 
side the national! forests, it was said. 


False Economy Charged 
Moreover, the business men ex- 
plained to the President, the Na- 
tional Forest Service is not propertly 
and- rationally financed for fighting 
fires oh the national forests them- 


selves. Annual appropriations for 
this purpose are so small that they 
are devoted in practice to suppress- 
ing rather than preventing fires, 
They are not sufficient to succeed 
in either direction, with the result 
that mistakenly small regniar ap- 
| propriations are frequently. followed 
by fires that get out of hand, and.are 
finally extinguished ‘at ° excessive 
cost, met by deficiency appropria- 
tions. , | ‘ a 4 ig 
Besides the affectuation of the 
Clarke-McNary law, the. visitors 
asked that all federal appropria 
relating to forest protection, liciud- 
ing the weather bureau on the fire 
forecast side and the . iar” De- 
partment for its public’ doi 
‘timberland, be ci . 
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‘The President indicated that ‘the ap-~ 
question d bed 


business men ‘and others connected — 
President Coolidge ‘ang Herbert -M,. 


cuss measures for the protection of | 
forest against fire and metheds-of — 
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Business Men of Northwest / 
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> Whree Days Left in Which 
| to Register, They Point Out 
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—Many Rallies Held 


But three days—today, Monday and 
. next Wednesday—in which to regis- 
ter and be qualified to vote at the 
state election on Tuesday, Nov. 2, 
remain to citizens who have neg- 
lected this important qualification. 
Francis Prescott, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, and 
Charles H. McGlue, Democratic state 
chairman, today saw to it that this 
warning was sent to every city and 
town committee in the State. 
Unusual efforts are being made by 
the state committees of both parties 
to impress upon their representa- 
tives in every precinct the necessity 
of Massachusetts casting a_ vote 
which will express the will of a larg 
majority of its citizens. 
Butler on the Radio 


Senator Butler, in a talk over the 
radio, last night said to his auditors: 

“I would like to address a few 
words to those who take a superior 
attitude toward all political activi- 
ties. These persons seem to take 
pride in the fact that they are not 
registered and do not vote. They 
regard all officeholders with sus- 
picion, and to them the word ‘poli- 
tician’ is an epithet. , 

“These men and women are not to 
be admired. They are civic slackers 
They enjoy the benefits of this great 
democracy of ours, but they make no 

contribution of their personal ener- 
gies to its continuance. Do not be in- 
“fluenced by this class, good men and 
women of Massachusetts. Voting is 
not only a duty, it is one of the most 
prized privileges of American citizen- 
ship.” 

Registration closes in Boston at 10 
p. m. next Wednesday night. To 
qualify to take part in the Novembet 
election an unregistered citizen cat 
go between the hours of 9 a. m. ana 
10 p. m. to the office of the Bosto: 
election commissioners on the first 
floor of the City Hall Annex in Court 


Street and be registered. From 6 | 


p. m. to 10 tonight. Monday and 
Wednesday, special offices for regis- 
tration are open. Their location can 
be learned by telephoning the elec-: 
tion commission or asking a police- 
man. Hours for registration in othe 


Massachusetts cities and towns differ ; 


from those of Boston, yet time re- 
mains-for qualification to vote. 

Senator Butler and Former Senator 
Walsh both spoke last night, will do 
so tonight and there will be no day 
between now and Nov. 2 on which 
they will not be heard speaking 
somewhere in Massachusetts. Gov- 
ernor Fuller and William A. Gaston, 
Democratic candidate for Governor, 
also haveymany speaking engage- 
_ ments and their campaign managers 

are making others for them daily. 

Some Leaders Coming 

The Republicams announce that 
everal speakers from other states 
are coming here to engage in‘the final 
three weeks of the campaign. Simeon 
D. Fess, United States. Senator of 
- Ohio; Frederick ‘Hale, Senator of 


_ Maine; John H. Bartlett, First Assist- 
ant Bostmaster-General and . former 
Governor of New Hampshire; James 
H, MacLafferty, assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce; Theodore G. Risley, 
solicitor-general of the Depagstment 
of Labor, and C. Frederick Lehliback, 
Representative in Congress from New 
Jersesy, are among the speakers com- 
ing to Massachusetts’ to help the Re- 
publicans. | : 

Joseph E. Warner is chairman of 
the.speakers’ bureau of the Republi- 
cans. Mr. Warner, former speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and now an Assistant At- 
torney-General, said that his program 
to¥date for Republican campaign 
meetings and when and where they 

' are t6 be held are: 

Oct. 14, Brockton and Whitman; 
Oct. 15, Waltham, Watertown, Chel- 
sea and Lynn; Oct. 16, Winthrop and 
Revere; Oct. 18, in the Copley-Plaza 
‘Hotel, Boston; Oct. 19, Fitchburg and 
Leominster; Oct. 20, Greenfield at 
noon, Pittsfield at night; Oct. 21, 
Springfield and Westfield; Oct. 22, 
Northampton and Holyoke; Oct. 23, 
Quincy; Oct. 25, Worcester; Oct. 26, 
Lowell and Lawrence; Oct. 27, Ha- 
verhill, Lynn, Natick and Everétt; 
Oct. 28, Fall River and New Bedford; 
Oct. 29, Boston, Beverly, Taunton, 
Attleboro, Gloucester. Whitinsville 
Brookline. : 

Oct. 30, the Saturday night before 
the election, is regerved, as usual, 
for the final rally"in Boston, which 
will be either in Tremont Temple or 
Symphony Hall. 


7 m 
Concerts in October 


Sunday afternoon, Oct. 10, in Sym- 
phony Hall, the first Boston concert 
by the Elman String Quartet, Mischa 
Elman, first violin, Edwin Bachmann, 


and Horace Britt, cello. The program 
includes Haydn’s Quartet in D minor, 
Beethoven's op. 74 and Tchaikovsky's 
op. 30. 

Monday eyening, Oct. 11, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a concert by the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir, Hugh S. Roberton, 
conductor, opening the Wetterlow 
series. . 

On the same evening at the Boston 
Opera House, the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company opens a two weeks 
engagement with “Traviata.” The re- 
mainder of the repertory: 


ednesday evening. Oct. 13...“Bohéme” 
Thursday evening, Oct. 14.... “Rigoletto” 
Friday eve., Oct. 15.“Forza del Destino” 
Saturday matinée, Oct. 16...“Butterfly” 
Satu Faget ge Oct. 16.“Il Trovatore” 
4 ie — 


matinée, Oct. 20...“Martha”’ 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 20.....“Tosca” 
Th Oct. 21 “La Gioconda” 
Se. Lanes 

en” 


Thursday evening, Oct. 14, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by Ursula Grevijle, Eng; 
lish soprano. 

Friday afternoon, Oct. 15, and Sat- 
urday evening, Oct.°16, in Symphony 
Hall, the second pair of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. The 
program includes Mozart's “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik” for string orchestra; 
Alexander Steinert's poem for orches- 
tra, “Southern Night,” (first perform- 
: Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
and Franck’s Symphony, to be heard 

for the first time form Mr, Kousse- 
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BOSTON PARK DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL PLAN 


BACK 


’ ARTHUR A: SHURTLEFF. 
11 BEACON STREET. 


BAY FENS 


SCALE OF FEET. 
‘00 200 wo 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 
BOSTON MASS. _ 


Dotted Lines Show Present Conformation of Fenway Road, Audubon Road and Course of Muddy River in Rear of the Evans Wing of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Architect, Depicts Approximate Contour of Lagoon as it Will Be When Channel of Muddy River is Dredged and Wideaed. 
Are indicated by Irregularly Drawn Areas With White Centers. Larger Open Spaces Are to Be Grassy Expanses. Foliage Scheme Subject to Later Modi fication. 


Bandstand and Foliage to its Announced Purpose. 


dan Hall, a recital by George Liebling, 
pianist. 

Sunday afternoon, Oct. 17, in Sym- 
Phony Hall, a recital by John Mc- 
Cormack. 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 19, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by Reginald Boardman, 
; Pianist. . 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 20, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by 
Miinz, pianist. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 21, in Sym- 
Phony Hall, a concert by the New 
York Philharmenic Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. The’ program 
includes Weber’s “Euryanthe” Over- 
ture, Hanson’s “Pan and the Priest,” 
three movements of Berlioz’s “La 
Damnation de Faust” and Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony. 

On the same evening, in Jordan Hall, 
a recital by Willard Amison, tenor. 

Friday afternoon, Oct. 22, and Sat- 


urday evening, Oct. 23, in Symphony 
| Hall, the third pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. | 

Saturday afternoon, Oct. 23, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a concert by the New York 
String Quartet, with Mme. Ethel 
Leginska as assisting pianist in Schu- 
mann's Quintet in E flat major. The 
other items will be Haydn's Quartet in 
G minor and Beethoven's in F minor, 
op. 95. 

Sunday afternoon, Oct. 24, in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, the first eoncert of the 
newly organized Boston Philharmonio 
Orchestra, with Ethel Leginska as 
conductor, and.as soloist in Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra. The other numbers will be 
Weber's “Oberon” Overture, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, Peterka’s 
“Triumph of Life,’ a “rhapsodical prel- 
ude,” op. 8 (first time in America), 
and Wagner’s Overture to “Tann- 
hauser.” 

On the same afternoon, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a recital by Rosa Pon- 
selle, dramatic soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera. cae : 

Sunday evening, Oct. 24, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a concert by the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, 
conductor. - 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 26, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by Dorothy George, 
mezzo-soprano. 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 27, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Bruce Simonds, 
pianist. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 28, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by Harrison Potter, 
pianist. 

‘Friday afternoon, Oct. 29, and Sat- 
urday evening, Oct. 30, in Symphony 


Hall, the fourth pair of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 

Sunday afternoon, Oct. 31, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a concert by the English 
Singers, with a program featuring 
Elizabethan part songs. 

On the same afternoon, in Mechanics 
Halli, the second concert by the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, Ethel 
Leginska, conductor. 

Sunday evening, Oct. 31, in the Cop- 
ley Theater, a concert of Negro spir- 
ituals by J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Taylor Gordon. 


CIVIC YARDSTICK 
IS DECLARED NEED 


Frank Knox Talks to 


Heads of Maine Organizations 


; 


second violin, William Schubert, viola, | 


Col. 


AUBURN, Me., Oct. 9 (#)—New 
England cities and towns must meas- 
ure themselves with a standard civic 


yard stick; if they are to make real 
progress, was the thought expressed 
last night by Col. Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher of the Union Leader, Manches- 
ter, N. H., and chairman of the New 
England Council on Community Or- 
ganization, in his address before the 
Maine Commercial and Industrial 
Organizatiop officials who are hold- 
ing their annual session at the Au- 
burn Y. M.C. A. — 

Thirteen of the Maine chambers of 
commerce are represented, and in 
addition there are representatives of 
the Public Utilities Commission, 
Maine Publicity Bureau, Asscciated 
Industries, State Department 
Agriculture, and the Maine Central 
Railroad. 


Mrs. Florence M. Wallace, secre- 
tary of the Waterville Chamber of 
Commerce, is the only woman dele- 
gate present. : 

_ During the day reports were re- 
ceived from various committees, in- 
cluding those on transportation. re- 
garding freight facilities and rates. 
It was recommended that study be 
given to the auto truck as a freight 
carrier. The development of the 
American merchant 


vitsky. 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 16, in Jor- 


advocated, 


Mieczyslaw— 


Lagoon, as it is Drawn on the Sketch by Arthur A. Shurtleff, Landscape 
Roads and Pathways Are Marked on the Map, While Trees Are Denoted by Smali Circles and Shrubbery Clumps 
Concert Grove, Near the Museum of Fine Arts, is to Be Adapted by 


MUDDY RIVER IN THE FENWAY 
TO BE DREDGED FOR LAGOON 


Park Department Plans Radical Reconstruction of Back 
Bay Fens—Roads to Be Widened and Wild 
Spots Cleared 


Reconstruction of the Back Bay 
Fens, as planned by Arthur A. Shurt- 
leff, ‘landscape architect of Boston, 
which is to be begun at once, com- 
prehends changes in the general 


landscape, straightening and widen- 
ing of automobile roads, and the 
making of many new pathways to 
adapt the park to modern conditions 
of traffic, and also to enhance its 
usefulness for general recreation. 

A lagoon is to be made, on the sur- 
face of which the. pillars of the 
Evans Wing of the Boston Museum. 
of Fine Arts will be pictured through 
reflection, Audubon: Road is to be 
double - barreled throughout 
course in the park, while the Fenway 
Roai is to be widened and straight- 
ened where it passes the Evans 
Wing. Broad steps are to lead down 
from this building to the lagoon. 
Trees and shrubbery as well as 
stretches of sward will give to the 


of 


reservation meadowlike and river- 
side scenery. 

As a practical step toward bring- 
ing about the landscape changes, the 
Park Department of*Boston must 
dredge parts of Muddy River for the 
lake, alter here and there the direc- 
tion of the river flow, straighten and 
reconstruct highways, fill in irregu- 


‘larly sunken spots in the one-time 


marsh, lay out the pathways which 
have been projected, and plant trees, 
grasses and great masses of shrib- 
bery. | 

Preparations Now Under Way 


Preparations for this extensive re- 
construction of the Fens are being 
made by the park department, an‘ 
its engineers are, as the first step, 
preparing the plans and specifica- 
tions for the double-barreling of 
Audubon Road from Queensberry 


straightening of some 1000: feet of 
the Fenway Road in front of the 
Evans Wing of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Early next year Muddy 
River, which wilfully winds its way 
through the Fens, will be dredged 
and widened to form a lagoon 600 
feet in length and more than 200 feet 
in width, from which broad and 


‘graceful steps will lead upward to the 


art museum. Other parts of the- 


‘to comport with the entire scheme, 


its |- 


Street to the Fens Bridge and the | 


tortuous course of the little river 


Fens. 

Reconstruction work was mate- 
rially advanced when the Boston City 
Council this week authorized the ex- 
penditure .of $155,000 from the 
George F. Parkman Fund for the de- 
velopment. The comprehensive plan 
for treating the Back Bay Fens was 
originally: worked out by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. The changing condi- 
tions due to the great growth ir au- 
tomobile traffic and the development 
of the residential district adjace'.! 
led to the adaptation designed by Ar- 
thur A. Shurtleff, landscape architect 
and consultant for the City Plan- 
ning Board. af 

No Change in Original Plans 

According to William P. Long, who 
has re¢ently been appointed by 
Mayor Nichols as a commissioner of 
the Park Department after years of 
service as deputy chairman of the 
board, there will be no change im 
Mr. Olmstead's original design so far 
as it remains satisfactory to modern 
conditions and the obvious tendency 
of the future. The stvaightening and 
widening of Fenway Road and the 


double-barreling of Audubon’ Road 
plans to facilitate automobile traific 
routes, while some modifications ‘n 
the walks and paths through the 
Fens will ‘Serve to enhance enjoy- 


ervation. 


$35,000 Is Added to $550,000 


will be so changed as to heighten | for. Common: St. B ilding 
; n ° u | 


the effect of meadowland and river- | 
side which is to be the gcheme of | 
transformation of the Back Bay 


;added $35,000 to the sum available | 


‘Were necessary alterations of the, 


and to give direct transportation | 


ment of the sylvan aspect of the res- 


As shown in the map of the general 


f 


—— 


plan as outlined by Mr. Shurtleff, the 
construction of the lagoon on each 
side of its present. general course 
marked by dotted lines on the draw- 
ing, the filling in of the old Conven- 
tion Garden as the area was formerlv 
known, the laying out of extensive 
py-paths, the projected Concert Grove 
with bandstand, various wading 
beaches on the little shores of Muddy 
River for the children, with the 
adaptation of the landscape and roads 


will all combine to produce an area 
of charming import distinctive from 
aH other parks and pleasure reserva- 
tions in and around Boston. ‘ 


\ New Vista for Museum 


In all his treatment of the Fens, 
Mr. Shurtleff has cembined the al- 
terations and reconstruction of the 
character of the district with the 
dominating design of producing a} 
vista which will heighten the impres- 
stveness of the classic outlines of 
the Boston ‘Museum of Fine Arts. 

The dotted lines on the map giv- 
ing the genera] design of the trans- 
formation shows Alu Road, the 
Fen Road and Muddy River as they 
now are. :The lines drawn-.by Mr. 
Shurtleff, together with the small 
circles designating where trees will 
be palnted and the irregular spaces 
scattered throughout the park mark. 
the designed locations of dlumps of 
shrubbery, flowers and smaller trees. 

The open spaces of the Fens when 
brought to a higher grade will be 


covered with sward. The athletic; 
field will be little changed, but the; 


stand will be added to in a semi-| 
circle as shown 
Paths are plainly marked while the, 
effect of the future can be glimpsed 
when the Fen Road will be brought 
close to the Art Museum. 

In Mr. Shurtleff’s plans for the 
treatment of the entire Fens, while 
some trees will be removed, none 
which is sound will be touched ex- 
cept to transplant, while hundred 
of new ones will be planted. ee: 


NEW CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL GETS FUND 


The Boston School Committee 


for construction and équipment of 
the new continuation school build- 
ing on Common Street by making a 
transfer of funds at a meeting yes- 
terday. The money transferred was 
taken from an appropriation for the 
South Boston High School Annex and 
will be added to the $550,000 origi- 
nally appropriated for the continua- 
tion school. This appropriation was 
found insufficient when the board 
received bids on the’ structure, as 
the lowest bid was approximately 
$858,000. 

The new school is to be built on 
the location of the. old Brimmer 
School, which is being torn down. 
This site is advantageous for a. con- 
tinuation school as it is in the 


downtown district where it will be! 


readily accessible to pupils who are 
at work in Boston stores and fac- 
tories. 

The Boston continuation schooi 
has been in operation for some time 
though fn scattered classrooms, gtiv- 
ing instruction to pupils less than 16 
years old who have to work. 


‘In the new building the school will || 
have a home six stories high, with an | : 


auditorium, six offices, a typewriting 
room, and shops for sheet metal 


work, printing, woodwork and aute- j. , 


mobile repairing. The building will 


‘be in two units, one for boys and the} : 


in the drawing. ! 


{ Stephenson, principal of Lee High 


address. He recalled the first teach- 


other for giris. The boys’ unit will, 


be built first. 


G. G. BACON TO GIVE i 
CONSTITUTION COURSE! 


Gasper G.. Bacon of Boston, state |, 


Senator, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, will give the first annual 
series of lectures on the United 
States Constitution at the Boston 
University college of liberal arts, 
made possible by a recent anonymous 
gift of $10,000 to found a lectureship 
on the Constitution, Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of the university, has an- 
nounced. 


Decision as to when the series will | 
begin has not been made. The gift, | 
under the terms of the donor, who| 
wished to remain anonymous, was | 
made to stimulate “a-etudy of the 
Constitution of the United States, its 
antecedents, history, and doctrines, 
together with the results and implica- 
tions thereof.” The dectures will be 
open “to students and friends of the 
university.” 
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CHARLES E. LEE 
Secretary-Treasurer of Massachusetts 
. Association of Real Estate Boards. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
BERKSHIRE TEACHERS 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., Oct. 9 (Spe- 
cial)—Ernest B. Jackson, principal 
of Dalton High School, was’ elected. 
president of the Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association at its eightieth 
annual convention yesterday .after- 
noon. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Charles A. 
Miller of Lee; second vice-president, 
Miss Maria A. Denny of this city; 
secretary and treasurer, Martin L. 
Huban of Springfield. Charles L. 


School, was electéd to the council of 
the High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion. ; 

Dr. Frank H. Wright. deputy com- 
missioner of education, whose sub- 
ject was “Education That Develops 
Initiative,”. delivered the principal 


ers’ institute held in Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


REAL ESTATE 


BOARDS TO HOLD CONVENTION 


® 
N 


Program for Third Annual Session of the Association at 
Worcester Is Announced by Committee 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 9—An 
event of more than ordinary interest 
to every real estate broker or oper- 
ator in Massachusetts is scheduled to 
take place here on Oct. 20 and 21, 
when the third annual convention 
of the’ Massachusetts Association of 
Real Estate Boards will be held. 

The members of the Worcester 
Real Estate Board, who have charge 


of the arrangements, are leaving 
nothing undone to enhance the value 
of this convention from the busihess 
standpoint of the realtor. Neither 
are they forgetting the social side 
of the proceedings, and an entertain- 
ment program, 


On Even Higher Plane . 
Speakers of country-wide reputa- 


tion are to be included in the pro- ' 
gram and they wil! discuss the‘ busi- | 
ness of real estate, the ethics of the | 
progress | 
necessary to follow to place the real | 
estate business on an even higher | 


profession, the line of 


plane than it now occupies. 


In this State, real estate boards” 
are already successfully functioning | 
Cod, | 
Chicopee, Fall River, Holyoke, Lynn, ; 


in Boston, Brockton, Cape 


North Shore, Springfield and Worces- 


ter, and as a result of the coming | 
convention it is expected that next , 
year will witness the organization | 
‘of other real estate boards in several | 


cities. 
The invitation to this convention 


is not confined .to realtors only. On! 
the contrary the Worcester board is — 


extending a hearty welcome to any 
and all persons interested in the 
business of real estate and its allied 
activities. 


Working in conjunction with the | 


Worcester committee of arrange- 
ments are Harry T. Turner of Lynn 
and Charles E. Lee of Boston, presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer respec- 
tively of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of real esatte boards. * 


Convention Quarters 
Convention headquarters are to 
be at the Hotel Bancroft adjoining 


the new quarters of the Worcester | 
Chamber of Commerce and every | 


facility of the chamber will be at the 


disposal of the. convention visitors. 

Wednesday forenoon, Oct. 20, will 
be devoted to registration and the 
presentation of resolutions to the 
Committee on Resolutions. The first 
session of the convention will be 
called at 2 o’clock in the ballroom 
of thé Bancroft, .In the evening of 
the same day will be held the an- 


nual banquet at which will be pres- |: 


ent. as guests the speakers. of wide 
reputation who. have accepted in- 
vitations to address the convention. 
The annual business session at 
which officers will be elected ll 
come on Thursday forenoon. is 


in 1845 by Horace Mann. 


SS 


will be followed by a sight-seeing 


Perfect Comfort 


Feels like my Old Hat _—s_—i| 
Looks like a New Hat . 


Howes re-newed, cleaned and correct © | 


re-blocked- it for $1.25 


They eall for and deliver 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Ladies’ Hats Also. 


HOWES 


trip about Worcester, to be con- 
cluded with a luncheon at the 
Worcester Country Club at noon, 
where in the afternoon a golf tour- 
nament will be held. 

Officers of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards in- 
clude the following: President, 
Harry T. Turner, Lynn; vice-presi- 
dent, Howard Whitcomb, Boston; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles E. Lee, 
7 Water Street, Boston. Directors: 
John J. Fish, Springfield; Ernest M. 
Folger, Lynn; David .Frye, Salem; 
John E,. Granfield, Chicopee; Ed- 
ward P. Neafsey, Brockton; Thomas 
J. O’ConneH, Worcester; Frank H. 
Purington, Boston; John H. Woods, 
Holyoke: Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
and Roiand B. Snow of Chatham. 


HARRY T. TURNER 


President of Massachusetts Association 
of Reali Estate Boards. 


Lynn Police Court Judge 
Has Automobile ‘Tagged’ 


LYNN, Mass., Oct. 9 (4)—Elisha 
M. Stevens, associate justice of the 
District Court is now listed as a first 
offender at the Lynn police headquar- 


ters. He parked his car in the wrong 
Place yesterday while he went into 
a restaurant to get his lunch after a 
busy day in court. Mayor Ralph S. 
Bauer saw the car, called a police- 
man ahd had it tagged. The judge, 
at police headquarters, received a 
lecture on the need of obeying traffic 
regulations. 


copal Church, with appropriate exer- 
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One is the newly renovated and 


Dy enlarged Childrén’s Settlement on 
_ 4 Shawmut Avenue, at Corning Street, 


dustrial building, which 
several branches of the industr! | 
the Morgan Memorial, give employ- 
ment to several hundred 

men and women who might other- 


‘| wise have no means of 


and make possible a substantial in- 
crease in the institution’s revenue 
from the salvage, repair and sale of 
cast-off furniture and other mate- 
rials. 

The third project to be 
is the most novel of the~three and 
an entirely new venture in philan- 
thropy. It is the Eliza A. Henry 
Settlement for elderly working 
women and married students, afford- 
ing rooms and suites at nominal cost 
for such women and students. It is 
the gf/ft of Mrs. Eliza A. Henry, a 
woman of 93 who has long been 
interested in the Morgan Memorial 
and whose sons have given large 
sums to the institution during the 
past 10 or more years, 

The new industrial building was 
made possible through the gift of 
Mr. Henry and the Children’s Set- 
tlement through the fund raised in 
observance of the centenary of the 
late Henry Morgan, founder of the 
Motfgan Memorial. 


The dedicatory exercises will take 
place at 3 o’elock, Bishop Anderson 
making addresses in connection with 
each. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Van 
|Ness will preside at the exercises, 
first at the Chikiren’s Settlement, 
then the industrial building and 
then the Eliza A. Henry ‘Settlement. 
Busses will be provided to convey 
the congregation from the industrial 
building to the settlement on Yar- 
mouth Street. 

In connection with the dedication 
of the three buildings the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the Morgan Memorial 
will conduct a “Festival of Nations” 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 16 and 
16, in the new industrial building, 
the program continuing from 10 a, m. 
to 10 p. m. on each day. Morgan 
Memorial children will participate in 
the entertainment. Friday will be 
Civic Day and Saturday Young 
People’s Day. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the benefit of the Morgan 
Memorial Day Nursery. 


IMPORT DUTY REVENUE 
RISES IN BOSTON ZONE 


Revenue of the United States Gov- 
ernment obtained through assess- 
ment of tariff duty on imported mer- 
chandise that entered through the 
Massachusetts Customs District, 
which is mainly the port of Boston. 
during the first nine months of the 
current calendar year, increased by 
nearly $3,350,000 over the similar 
period a year ago, according to fig- 
ures made public today by Willfred 
W. Lufkin, collector at this port. 
The cost to the Government of col- 
lecting duties in this district is about 
2 cents per dollar. 

Duties collected during the nine 
months ending with | September 
amounted to $40,462,553.78, against 
$37,115,806.53 for the similar period 
of 1925. In September alone, duties 
collected were $4,562,445.23 compared 
with $4,474,545.88 for that month last 
year. Merchandise imported via this 
district in the first nine months of 
the year was valued at $245,092,245, 
contrasted with $246,091,336 for the 
similar period a year ago. The fig- 
ures for September just ended were 
$16,967,106, against $18,566,041 in 


‘| September of 1925. 


SCHOOLMEN’S GROUP 
TO ASK SALARY RISE 


Members of the Boston School- 
men’s Bconomic Association will pe- 
tition the school committee for in- 
creases in salary, it was decided by 
a vote taken at the monthly meeting 
of the club last night. Failure of 
school salaries to keep pace with the 
increased costs of living in the last 
25 years was given as the reason 
for the petition. 

“Teaching as a profession for men 
has rapidly lost its economic value 
in cbis city since 1900,” said Thoma’ 
Winston, president of the associaticn. 
“The cost of living has more the" 
doubled in that time while schc ' 
salaries have been advanced only — ‘ 
per cent and high school salar:-; 
only 17 per cent. It cannot be ex- “ 
pected that these positions wil] con- 


tinue to attract the caliber of men 
teachers needed in the schools.” 
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India .Druggets. 


prices we have been able to sell these fine 
- qualities in 3 years at least. : 


to 3 | 
Hand Made—Reversible—Many Designs and 


Contrasting Color Combinations 
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“Size 6 ft. x 12 ft....$23.50 
Size 8 ft. x 10 ft.... 2R75 
- Size 9 ft. x 10 ft..0. 31.50 
“Size 9 ft. x 12 ft.... 34.50 
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LIBRARY HONORS /'sssan¢seferscescete| PRISONS OFFER 


WON BY TORONTO|Sesir men esic Mert! LITERACY FIELD| 


ous and exciting ventures, so travel 
people said he acted more as if he 


books are greatly in demand.” 
“Every Man’s University” 

had been to college than to prison. 

But wasn’t that better than for him 

to come out hanging his head? 


Mr. Belden, retiring president of 
the associatidn, referred to the pub- 
lic library as “every man’s univer- 

“Think of what thousands ef these 

people pouring out of the prisons in- 

spired with this crusade can do to 


sity.” He.declared that it was the 

task of the American. Library Asso- 
spread literacy and to support the 
school. Education needs ati the 


: clation to bring the libraries and 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Oct. 9' the public together in an educa- 
(Special)—George ‘Herbert Locke, ; tional relation. he 
librarian of the Toronto’ Public Lib-| “The growth of library patronage 
friends it can get, whether these : 
friends are made in prison or else- 
where.” 
“This is one definite piece of work 


rary and one-time lecturer on. ilie wilt ultimately build a demand for 
versity and Radclifte College, is the” ice. We should consider the prob- 
new president of the American Li-| @bility that before the end of another 
which can. certainly. be accom- Vastly fewer college women are in 
plished. Any prison board that’ prison than men, small as the repre-|, 
would set a time to aid literacy in! sentation of the latter is. Sixteen 
its institution could do it because state penal institutions for women |; 


. la- 
brary Asséciation. He was chosen! 50 years we shall see the compl 
without opposition at the closing ses- tion of a world catalogiie of all ex- 
attendance on classes can be made o college gradtistes cut 
compulsory.” County jails, also offer | "SPOrtee tw ege gradua 


rty-eight isting books with their locations. 
Ee ccontation, care wpa Sh This would probably contain only 
Mr. Locke succeeds Charles F. Dp,’ ®bout, 10,000,000 titles, of -which the 
of a total of 2516 women, 1i who 
a fruitful field, she pointed out,! claimed to have spent-some time in 

saying: ‘college, and 46 high 


; o rT) , 
4 & THE CHRISTIAN 
133 was put in the Constitution of 
1917 and labor laws enacted guard- 
ing the rights of the working man so 
closely. The 12-hour day resulted in 
an ¢ight-hour law and the overwork- 
ing of women and childten brought 
about laws prohibiting night . work 
and long hours, while the poverty 
1 wage and the denial of all rights of 
collective bargaining resulted in laws 
guaranteeing the right to strike and 
setting up the labor court to which 


OF LABOR IN MEXICO 
ES‘ WORKERS’ CONDITION 


J , ae 
“ . 5 ~.% - he 


Id Miners Get “One-Third of 
Wages in United States”-+Federation Grows From 
40,090 to 1,500,000 in Seven Yeats 


Gets Convention for 1927 
and New President, George ——— fee . 
H. Locke The percentage of men who had 
ae spent some time in college, but had | 
not graduated, ran a little over 13 
cent in the state prisons, 6 | 


were high school graduates. There 
were 1162 of these found in 27 
prisons, with a total of 27,062 in- 
mates, 


” 
. . 


ion catalogue of the library of 
Belden, librarian of the Boston Pub- 4% : ; A 
lic Library, who has been. president | Comsress ‘already has» 3,000,000. 


7 He said he looked Mor great ac- 
of the association for the past year. tivity on the part of Mbraries in 


. | . kg oer ong may —— when he 
The following is the eléventh of a |-with President Madero, supported V. | 'e¢!8 Injustice has been done. 
servations of the Good Will. Mis- |This is their answer to the hier- Strong labor organizations and the 
sion, composed of. $2 writers, édu- |archy’s contention that though it op- | Government in power’greatly favor 
cators, -and clergymen, re- the revolutions of Hidalgo, OMe another that the cases brought 
cently visited Mewico. Mr. Taylor, |Morelos and Jaurez, it has taken no, P@fore the court are not always 
who headed that mission, ta seore- ‘part in politics for the last 50 years. Cases of injustice, and that the dect- 
tary of gs oe of~Temperance |; Crom Is Nonsectarian sions given sometimes have other 
and Sectal Wetfare, with headquar- |. ; @lements in them than that of strict 
tere in Tadiana ‘ . y This labor manifesto declares that ‘justice. But a large employer who 
a | “+. while the Crom is nonsectarian and’ regeunted these possibilities and de- 
By ALVA’ W. TA Sune Unakwelther wilt % alin stor | Poiat: oem, felt alee thet iets 
Ricardo Trevino is the suctessor of /yarian groups to interfere. in matters | linge pln an piety 
Luis Morones as the guiding hand of of politics” without vigorous pro- | . id re. aN * drs gt ac 
the Crom, the Mexican Federation of! test It declares that “not only inj end scat got er 
Labor. He is a youthful-looking man, y 'and labor organizations; and that 
with a Smiling, benevolent type of 
countenance which betokens kindli- 
ness. He was a mine carpenter, un- 
til a few years ago, when Labor be- 
gan to organize. 
He began his interview with us by 
giving the description of labor in the 
mines, where, he said, “the men re- 
ceive about one-third the wages they 
do in the mines of the United States.” 
He added that the hours are much 
longer and the work both more dif- 
ficult and more dangerous. He stated 
categorically that more than one-half 
of the men working in the mines are 
injured each year, and quoted sta- 
tistics from the Department of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor to 
prove it. He himself was injured six 
times while working in the mines. 
The lot of common labor in the oil 
fields he described as being worse 


Granada 


Mexico, but throughout Latin Amer-. 
ica “the church has antagonized | 


trade unions that did- not deciare 
themselves Roman Catholic and ex-| 
clude members of other religious | 
persuasions,” and recites that re- 
cently, in Nicaragua, the Bishop of 
“issued a pastoral letter 
anathematizing gll trade unions in 
that country” because they would 
not ally themselves with the Roman 
Catholic trade-union movement. 


One of the largest employers in 
Mexico told us that while he objected 
strongly to the labor legislation of, 
the Government and to many of the) 
methods used by the organizations, | 
he regarded the close affiliation be- | 
tween the Calles Administration and 
the leaders of labor as a stabilizing | 
influence. He charged that the Gov- | 
ernment was not consistent in that 
it did not apply these laws to its! 


even than that of the miners, because ; own employees, citing the fact’ that, 
of the heat in the low, tropical) he could not discharge an employee 
regions where oil is found and be-; without danger of having the labor’ 


cause of the great amount of oil | 


court compel him to pay three 


both were too wise and. too eager to 
maintain their positions to permit 
such an impairment of their powers. 

We were convinced that ~ the 
charges of Bolshevist influence or of 
‘Communism, in either the Crom or 
the Government are totally false. 
Both realize how prejudicial it would 
be to either a square deal from the 
United States or te constructive pro- 
grams for democracy and_ sdcial 
amelioration, in Mexico, to allow 
Communistic influences to intrude 
themselves. It is a simple historical 
fact that extreme radical actions, 
whether among the agrarian or the 
industrial workers, have been dealt 
with summarily by the Government, 
and. the Crom has .purged itself 
thoroughly of all Communistic ele- 
ments. : 

I was in the City of Mexico two 
years ago and heard Luis Morones 
make his first public address after 


an attempt had been made to asgas~ 


sinate him. He made a vitriolic de- 
nunciation of all radical and Com- 


Joseph Lewis Wheeler, librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 


more, was elected first vice-presi- , 


dent, and Anne Morton Mulheron of 
Porland, Ore., second vice-president. 
Edward David Tweedell, librarian of 


was chosen treasurer. 
The Exccutive Committee 


The executive committee for the 
next year will consist of Theresa 
Hitchler, Brooklyn Public Library; 
Elva 8S. Smith, Carnegie Library 
School; Nina C. Brotherton, Carnegie 
Institute; Clarence Brown Lester, 
Wisconsin Library. Commission; 


of Missouri; Edward Francis Stevens, 
Pratt Institute, and William Fred- 
erick Yust\ Rochester Public Library. 
Next year’s convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Toronto. 
“Biography, history, and travel! are 


Ynow more widely read than fiction by 


Canadians,’ the new president said 
in an interview. “Phe romantic tives 


| opment of libraries remote from 
| great cities. 


the John Crerar Library, Chicago, | international Touch 


the collection of phonograph records 


and educational and historical films, ‘the county jails in some of the cen-| 


and predicted a noteworthy devel- 


Library extendion as a means of | 
stimulating education throughout | 
the world was one of the paramount | 


library extension service has not 
reached the proportions in foreign 


Henry Ormal Severance, University | Convention. 


countries that it has in the United 
States was evidenced by the testi- 
mony of foreign delegates to the 


“Library extension work is alto- 
gether unknown in Belgium,” Miss 
Rachael Sedeyn, librarian of the 
University Library, Brussels, de-' 
clared, “although we are anxiously | 
looking forward to the day when |, 


a service. The fact that there are | 


no public libraries in Belgium in| 
the sense that there are in America, | 


“Splendid work has been done in 


tral states. In a number of the 

southern states the jailors are 

always on the outlook for illiterate 

prisoners, In Ohio, clubwomen have 
promoted work in the jails.” 
Literacy Campaign 

“If prison authorities set about 


considerations of the meeting. That | increasing literacy, this should have | 
a stimulating effect upon states, 


for it would hardly be fair, if prison- 
ers are to have the advantage of edu- 


cation, that law-abiding illiterates 


should be left out.” 
Outstanding needs for the improve- 
ment of prison education as carri 


on today were outlined by Mrs. Stew- 
art as follows: 


“Educational work in penal insti- 
tutions should begin with the illiter- 


we will be able to inaugurate such ates, not as is often the case now 


with those already able to read and 
write. 
“Work should be offered through- 


| school gradu- 
/ ates. ' 


' 


CIVIC SYMPHONY 
PLANS REHEARSAL 


Boston Teachers Invited to 
_ ‘Enter Talented Pupils 


| The first rehearsal of the Boston 
| Civic Symphony Orchestra will take 
place Wetinesday, Oct. 13, 1926. at 
7:45 p. m., In the hal} of the Memo- 
rial High School on Townsend Street, 
Roxbury. Rehearsals are held regu- 
| larly on Wednesday evenings at 7:45. 
| The object of the organization is 
_to give the musical talent of the 
| city of Boston the opportunity of ob- 
| taining the practice of playing in an 
| ensemble and to make the acquaint- 
|ance of the highest type of orchestral 
'music. Teachers of orchestral in- 
struments and music settlements are 


of the club, as it is a universal prob- 
lem with the type of executive . that 


In the survey taken by the retail 
trade board it was found that the 
practice of returning goods once 
bought cost Boston stores | 
of dollars a. year, which of course, 
is added to overhead “expense and 
ultimately” to the retail price of all 
goods sold. ne As 


é 


MEMBERS OF LEGION. 
OFF TO CONVENTION 


Between 500 and 600 From 


urged to send their talented pupils 
to this organization, as the training 
received is a valuable asset toward 
true musicianship 
Applicants will be admitted to re- 
hearsais and concerts upon payment 


of our modern succ:ssful men have | 
aroused curiosity as to how it all, ali of the libraries being owned or | out the year, not for a period of from 


| controlled by political _parties,| three to five months as is frequent! 
came about. | makes it difficult to get such a serv- ! done. This would make it sotiathle to 


Massachusetts to Attend ° 


From 500 to 600 members of the 
American Legion in this State will 
attend the national convention at 


waste that overspreads the ground.| months’ wages, while directly across! mynist elements ‘n the Crom. A 
These workers “do not have houses | the stréet was a Government factory} group of those he was denouncing 
to live in but only huts or just; where a discharged workman could | ga; just behind me-in the audience 
coverings. The companies will tell| make no such appeal, land hissed’ him, which-seémed only} “People nowadays would rather j,i ngep way state: eaenina histatins’ a Shain Wane lee 
etn td god gol al Es tues oe Sine SNe itpet She 1AW CRATAR- |) Gud: to The Beeeeeeeee We oe et ee ee “We are hoping, however, that a8; women than is - possible, and 

» e., teed his employees the right to strike,’ denunciation. Whatever we may); romances, and whenever e ‘goon as the présent reorganization |@yoid long periods of idleness. In 


there you will find that they are for 
the managers and the more skilled 
workmen, and that the places. where 
the ordinary laborers eat their fool 


regardless of the cause, but that no | 
such right was allowed in the Gov-| 
ernment’s factory across the street. | 


think of the labor laws in Mexico. an 
impartial student must admit that 
through labor organizations and the 


interest in biography there always, 
follows an interest in history, for to’ 


understand the life of a man one) 


of the University Library is com-) prisons which lack accommodations 


pleted we will be able to undertake | 
extension work. 


for large classes, this would allow 
shifts. 


of $2 as a membership fee, this fee 
being necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the organization. Players 
of violas, cellos, basses, tympani and 


Philadelphia which will begin. Mos- 
day and continue until Friday. Al : 
215, of the delegation are leaving to- 


must know something of the social | 
and political conditions of the day | 
in which he tfived. 

- “The various expeditions by air, 


, a al ‘ 


We took this charge to Sefior Trevino favor of the Obregon-Calles régime, “I believe-that the first step in this 
jand to Dr. Rettinger for comment.!a new day has dawned for the loeng- 
Their answers given to us in separate | dispossessed and toiling masses of 
interviews, wére that this was true that land. 


jonly where the Government factory | 


day’on the Merchants and Miners 
steamer Ontario, and about 100 are 
going by the Fall River liné.and 
leaving tomorrow. sn, eae 

There will also be a group, chiefly 


| “There should be a trained su- 
direction, not only in my own coun- | perintendent employed, regularly on 
wh we ~ a4 need J gone’ ap the job, as in Kentucky and Virginia 
Boe ERECASee Saneeens | ane the Sret es & th erebers: 6 


to open the university libraries to, 
all and not to confine it? use to| rough system: of elementary edu- 


percussion instruments may use 
those instruments that are provided 
for the purpose at the Memorial 
High School. Joseph F. Wagner, as- 
sistant director of music in the Bos- 


are without ventilation and unsani- 
tary and that the food is very bad. 
These’ companies run. their places | 
like feudal barons and then make 
great outcries when We seek to pro- 


“TT 


~ aa 


e_ 
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tect these workers.” 
History of Labor Organization 


Dr. J. H. Rettinger, a Polish 
scholar in Mexico, gave us the fol- 
lowing as facts substantiated by his- 
turical researches regarding the 
condition of labor and the progress 
of labor organizations in Mexico: 
He said that before the revolution a 
laborer worked from 12 to 14 hours 
a day at a wage of from 10 to 20 
cents; that his children were given 
no education and that “there was no 
group or union or association to 
whom he could appeal for protec- 
tion.” : 

He said that the difference in race 
between the Indian who did the work 
and the white man, whether of 
Spanish or other blood, helped, 
through race prejudice, to “keep 
labor like the serf of the middle 
ages. He was not adinittéd to the 
same community as white men and 
at times the Spanish authorities 
even denied officially the existence 
of any brotherhood between native 
Indians and Spaniards.”’ 

The first attempt at organization 
was made in 1888 by a Mexican by 
the name of Idar. who had spent 
some years in the United States. He 
tried to organize a lodge of-railroad 
men, but it was very short-lived. The 
second effort at-organization was 
made in some of the textile mills in 
1898, but federal troops took action 
against it and after a severe strug- 
gle broke it up. The ware at that 
time for 12 hours’ work was 25 cents, 
American. 

When the revolution broke in 1910 
and 1911, further attempts were 
made to organize labor, but in 1913 
President Huerta opposed them suc- 
cessfully. When Carranza became 
President, General Obregon § suc- 
ceeded in organizing some groups at 
Queretaro and a few other places. In 
1914 Luis Morones, with the help of 
others, started the Crom. It was 
influential in formulating the Con- 
stitution of 1917, which gave labor 
the right to organize and offered 
governmental support to industrial 
reform, In the past s2ven years, its 
membership has increased from 
40,000 to 1,500,000. 

Calles Made President 

“It is today,” said Dr. Rettinger, 
“probably the most important power 
of its kind in Mexico.” It was-labor 
that made Plutarco Calles President. 
Ou. of 1.300,000 he received, Dr. 
Rettinger ‘estimates that 1,000,000 
were labor votes. The railroad 
unions are the only labor organiza- 
tions of note that are not affiliated 
with the Crom. They have perhaps 
“6000 members and last December 
11,000 of them associated themselves 
with the Crom. The Roman Catho- 
le Church “attempted to organize 
1 bor among its members in 1922 as 
a political-social movement. The 
Crom has not molested them and I 
don't think the total membershir 
Was ever more than 25,000.” 

The various unions affiliated to 
make up the Crom are not always 
craft organizations. In many places 


there are not enough men of any one? 


craft to make a union, so all labor is 
organized together. They take a 
very marked part in politics and 
while the Labor Party is a separate 
organization, its leaders are Crom 
leaders, though many of the Crom 
leaders take no special part in poli- 
tics. They are eolidly ‘behind the 
Calles Government, as a manifesto 
just received proves. ' ‘ 
This manifesto asks: “First, is the 


church to be permitted to become a| 


power capable of successfully oppos- 
ing the state? and second, is the 


was ‘engaged in making military sup- 
plies, but’ that in other Government) 
employments all the laws applied | 


just as to private employers. | 


Sefior Trevino put the fundamen- | 
tal issue in regard to foreign capital 
In this way: “Mexico has little but! 
natural resources and the men to! 
work them. We are, therefore, very 
much interested that our national 
resources shall be protected from an 
exploiting capital, especially when | 
that exploitation is not of our mate- 
rial resources only but of the people 
as well. Foreign capitalists must 
understand where the exploitation of 
the material resources terminates 
and where the exploitation of the 
Mexican people begins.”’ 


Reaction to Abuses 


He said it was because foreign | 
capital abused Mexican labor in mak- | 
ing profits, which it|usually with- | 
drew from the country, that Article 


WILL ROGERS: 

“We spent 

night teliings yarns. 

About 8 o'clock the 
President began to 

<fo2| yawn, and at 10 
<1 o'clock he fel! asleep 

4 on me.” 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE: “I like 
to dispense..with the kind of | 
service that it is necessary for 
me to have at the White 
House.” 


D> 


LORD DEWAR: “Pack your 
humor into as few words as 
possible!” 


~> 


\ 

B. PRIESTLY: “Antied’ to 
brutal monopolists, though less 
erude in their sins, are those 
unnumbered persons wh re- 
gard conversation as a mere 
barter of attention.” 


J. 


S> 


CHARLES B. FLEMING: “Wit 
is wisdom at play and at times 
cuts deeply; but humor is a 
shock abserber and a panacea.” 


, ae 


HENRY B. JONES: “Humor is 

’ the ability to obtain smiles, 
chuckles, chortles, grins, silent 
mirth, giggles, or laughs from 
our seeming calamities,—the 
government of nations, rela- 
tives, taxes, doctrines and mod- 
ern male clothing.” 


> 


SEAN O'CASEY: “I think a 
dinner jacket and a hard shirt 
are among the funniest things 
in th@-world.” 


—S 


CHARLES H. ENGUISH: “If the. 
strip artist could be persuaded 
to eliminate the trash and put 
in sound ideas, he could be a 
meral factor.” mS 


> 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND: “It is 
a great advantage for a young 
man to be temperamentally an 
optimist.” 
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Boston has its halls of fame in 
lists of illustrious names hewn 
into the stone beneath the eaves 
of public buildings, tributes to. 
noble men’ and women for their 
contributions to the advancement 
of mankind, Accounta of some 
of the achtevements of those 
named in these serolis of honor 
are given in a xeries of cameo 
aketches presented by The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor from day 
to day. 


Palissy and Phorwaldsen, the sub- 
jects of today’s little biographies and 
whose names are to be found on the 
walls of the Boston Public Library, 
were sculptors of note in Europe a 
few hundred years ago. The former 
was born in France about 1506 and 
the laiter in Denmark in November, 
1770. Of the two, Thorwaldsen had 
a less interrupted art career than 
his predecessor, who was imprisoned 
for certain religious beliefs. 


PALISSY (Fr. pron. pa’ le’ se’), 
Bernard, passed a great many years 
experimenting on the art of enamel- 
ing stoneware or pottery which 
brought him marked success in 1555. 
Ten years later the King. having 
heard of his skilled craftsmanship, 
invited the sculptor to Paris and set 
him up at the Tuileries in a luxu- 
rious suite. 

“Rustiques figulines,”’ as his ware 
was called, was ornamented with ac- 
curately colored figures of animals; 
for Palissy was a great lover of 
nature and the beautiful ‘creatures 
of the forest. He was distinguished 
no less for his virtue than for his 
talents, it is said. Before being im- 
prisgned in the Bastille for conflict- 
ing religious ideas, Palissy wrote a 
“Treatise on the Origin of Foun- 
tains, and on the Nature of Metals, 
Salts, Stones,” etc,, which was looked 


‘‘upon as an authoritative document 


during his period. 


THORWALDSEN (tor’ wald-sen or 
tor’walsen), Albert Bertel, passed 
the greater part of his time at Rome, 
where his reputation rapidly attained 
the highest point. A colossal statue 
of Jason won him his first commis- 
sion from Thomas Hope, a wealthy 
English amateur, who ordered a 
copy in marble for 800 zechins. The 


piece also received the admiration | 


of Canova, the Italian critic. 


Other works by Thorwaldsen. were | 


“Triumphal March of Alexan- 

executed for the Emperor 
Napoleon, and the bas-relief of 
“Night” and “Day,” and of “Priam 
and Achilles.” He visited Denmark 
in 1819, made a tour through Ger- 
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Luriches and Ice Cream 


Service at all hours 
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DB WHITTEMORE 


1084 Boyltston Roston 


the 


many, and while at Warsaw execyted 
a portrait bust of Alexander of Rus- 
sia, also the monuments of Coper- 
nicus and Prince Poniatowskl. 
Thorwalisen désigned the image 
of a lion near Lucerne, Switzerland, 
to commemorate the heroic fidelity 
of the Swiss guards who fell Aug. 
10, 1792. Among his other works 
are “Christ and the Twelve. Apos- 
tles,” a statne of Schillef, and a colos- 
sal statue of Hercules. 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
TO LECTURE AT YALE 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 9 (Spe- 
cial) Yale University announced to- 
day that the Terry lectures for 1926- 
27,, to be given by Prof. Robert 
A. Millfkan, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, on Oct. 13, 14-and 


15, will beheld in Sprague Memorial 
Hall eachyevening at 8:15 o'clock. 
These lectures will be repeated in 
Bridgeport at the’ United Congrega- 
tional Church on Oct. 17, 18, and 19, 
at 7:45 p. m. 
Professor Millikan, who was for- 
merly professor of physics at the 
Unitersity of Chicago, was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in physics in 1923 
for isolatfng and measuring the elec- 
tron. He has also been awarded the 
Comstock Prize for researches in 
electricity, the Edison Medal, and the 
Hughes- Medal from the Royal Soci- 
ety of Great? Britain. 


“HOUSE OF WORLD FRIENDSHIP” 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. (Spe- 
cial] Correspondence) — Prof. C. H. 
Mercer of Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, speaking here on the League of 
Nations referred to it as a house of 
world friendship. It was a lighthouse 
and a searchlight which threw light 
on all internationa] problems, form- 


most important functions of 
League was its work as a parliament 


problems of the world, because eco- 
nomic issues ,have so much to do 
with the causes of war. | 


students.” 


Madam 
rian All*Union Lenine Memorial Li- 
brarv, Moscow, said: 


Soviet Union is emphasized. 
an. extremely im 
educational syst 
important role in the development 
of that system. Illiteracy has de- 
clined steadily since the adoption 
of extension service. Study clubs, 
for adults, co-operation between the | 
libraries and-the vocational schools 
and workers’ colleges are all a part 
of the movement. In the rural dis- 
tricts, ‘reading clubs’ have been 


jcation and perfect pupils in this, then 
Haffkin-Hamberger, libra- | fet vocational education. 

fe ee eee | “Books, instead of being cast-off | 

texts, contributed, should be espe- 

“Library extension work in the | Ci@lly wrigfen and embody a well- 
It is Planned course of moral instruction 

and is playing an ‘should have, and every illiterate 

prisoner should have it.” 


National Survey 
Mrs. Stewart, who crusades with 


card indexes and statistics as well 
as stirring words, 
er in order to plan a 
elective campaign for literacy in the 
United States. She keeps a <eto of spondence)—The protection of the: 
specific needs of every institution she 


is gathering this 
re 


ton public schools, will conduct the 


rehearsals and concerts gratuitously. 


phofy Orchestra 
Rafter, assistant superintendent of 
public schools, chairman; Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Fisher of the Civic Music 
Association, Inc.; Warren Storey 
Smith, musical critic; Frederick S. 
Converse of the New England Con- 


organized for the benefit of the peas- 
ants.. Motion pictures are used in 
many instances to create a desire 
for knowledge on the part of the 
individual, Story telling and the 
dramatization of newspaper articles 
have also brought many new readers 
to the library.” 

Other important foreign delegates 
who attended the meeting and con- 
tributed t6’the discussions were S. 
A. Pitt, of Glasgow; Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, of Boone University Library, 
China, and the Barl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, C. M. G. 


BIG ONTARIO LUMBER DEAL 


TORONTO, Ont. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—It. is reported that sale 
of'‘about 1500 square miles of hard- 


wood to the Ontario -Hardwoods} 
Limited, is @bowt to be completed by 
the Lends and Forest Department of | | 
the Ontario "Government. The agree- 
ment between the company and the 
Govertment as ofiginally drawn up, 
provides that the company is to 
spend $1,000,000 on plant construc- 
tion and.employ a minimum of 1000 
hands, as well as pay the Govern- 
‘Ment a royalty-on wood cut. Their 
operations will necessitate the cut- 
ting of about 25,000,000 feet of wood 
annually. The wood is located on 
the north shore of Lake Huron, in 


visits with a view to giving assist- 
ance along these lines. 

Because prison officials are uni- 
versally in favor of the work. she 
has met with no opposition and be- 
lieves prison authorities neéd only 
be awakened to the possibilities in 
order to bring about this needed 
reform on a nation-wide scale. 


Queer 


Few College Graduates 
Found in Penitentiaries 


Special. from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Oct, 9—The number of 
college men in prison in the United 
States is yery small, according to 
an inquiry made of wardens of state 
and federal penitentiaries. The sur- 
vey disproves amore or less popular 
belief in some quarters that col- 
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ing at the same time a center of, 
idealism. He thought that one of the | 
the | 


of labor, dealing with the great labor | 
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servatory of Music, and Joseph F. 
Wagner, conductor. — 


'WAPITI INCREASE IN RESERVES 


JASPER, Alta. (Special Corre- 
nearly exterminated wapiti in the 
game reserves at Jasper and Banff 
National Parks has resulted in a 
great increase in the herd. Several 
years ago 300 wapiti were placed in. 
the parks at Banff and Jasper and 
today these herds have increased 
to 1500 animals. 
ahd Wainwright Buffalo Park, two 
other game sanctuaries in Alberta, 
also contain small herds of these 


animals. 
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is opén to the public. Many are 
- surprised to know that other than 
club members are admitted. Won't 
you help us tell your friends of 
this place that is second to none 
in excellence of f 
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Elk Island park | 


from Cape Cod points, over 
the road in cherteres. Sau Be B 
vate automobile. The Mascocnuboets 5; 
delegation will make its uar- 

ters at the Benjamin clin Hotel. . 
William McGinnis, state comman- 

der, said that the delegation is 
pledged to support Francis J. Good,. 
a commander, ag national com-. 

mander. | , 
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church to oppose the demands of! 
modern democracy and _ industrial ; 
progress? The Mexican Federation | 
of Labor answers both of these ques- 
tions emphatically in the negative 
and has pledged its full support to 
the Calles Government in its determ 
nation to have the Constitution of the 
Republic obeyed.” 

In this document is revealed La- 
bor’s reason for opposing the church. 

and state in Mex- 
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. NEW YORK FARE || 
"RISE FAVORED 


State Trade Chamber Says 
Transit Deficit Should Not 
Burden Taxpayers 


Special from Monitor Burequ 
NEW YORK—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
by unanimous vote just taken, urges 
that an adequate fare be established 


to endble the transit lines of New eo 
York City to operate at a profit Recor = o S 


rather than making up the deficit by de <2 urny flours” ” 
taxation. It also recommended that 


Republican Chairman Says 
Cristman Title Infringes 
Party's Designation 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 9 (Special) 
—George K. Morris, Republican 
state chairman, of New York, has 
filed a protest of the receipt and fil- 
ing of the petition nominating 
Franklin W. Cristman for the 
United States Senate against Sen- 
ator James W. Wadsworth Jr., as- 
serting that the use of the party 


the operation of the subway now) 
under construction be placed in the | 
sands of private operators under | 
municipal control. 


A further resolution called upon | ae : 
the Board of Transportation to mdke hour, a lady could be seen mak 


promptly an official declaration of’ ing her way as best she could 
its policy for the future equipment) through the traffic, closely followed 


on - perqeeatiies oi gone perder by a sturdy Aberdeen terrier, which 
caljeen Greenwich Avenue and/trotted anxiously at her heels. 


Washington Heights be placed in} Having reached an exceptionally 
operation at the earliest possible|}... crossing the woman succeeded 


date. ' a with some difficulty in gaining the 


Report Follows Survey | 
The at was based on a report other side, little doubting that. her 


made by the committees on taxation; wise companion had followed. On 
and public service in the metro- looking round she was much con- 
politan district following a survey | cerned to find he had failed to do so. 


Edinburgh, Scot. 
Special Correspondence 
N A crowded street, at a busy) 


of the transit situation and which A passer-by noticed, before she. 
\it urged be adopted by the chamber.| naq realized it herself, that in her |’ 


The report declared against munici-| paste sie had dropped her leather 
pal operation of the subways and/pandbag and¥this her faithful at- 
elevated roads and recommended | tendant, regardless of motorcars and 


unified operation in so far as practi-| other traffic, was endeavoring to re- | 
cable. trieve. So earnestly was he e.gaged | 

The report called attention to the in his self-imposed task and so in- | 
$324,000,000 which the city has IM-| jigerent to the risk he ran, that he 


vested in’ its subways, these being took no heed of the wheels of heavy 
leased to the transit lines for opera- ace wiht tisiatened kim. bat he| 
tion, _ ved spec ge gene finally rescued the bag and returned | 
‘ceived exc » $58,000, 
lavasted in a netetnal subway under it proudly. 
the original contract. New York 
Investment of $1,00,000,000 Special Correspondence 


A further program of $750,000,000 | PASSENGER on a New York: 


ee | tncesement oi Cential suburban train, coming | 
$1,000,000,000 upon which no divi- , 
dends are received and the carrying| his favorite paper with his com- 
charges on which must be borne by) mutation ticket held loosely in his 
ee ee Sonte ee eee hand awaiting the conductor, when a 
houses and offices. gust of 

The sum to be invested will ap-| window. 
sorb all the debt-carrying | 

. nt 
: Y cromieee vonsethaaeg ie "aake oa rence to him. The latter dropped a 

rious inroads into the city’s annual | message at the next station, it “9 
income, the State Chamber of Com- | relayed back to the point where the 
merce asserts. This emergency can- | ‘ticket commenced its own independ- 
not be met by increasing the tax| ent tour, and there was turned over 
rate or by raising assessments, it to the section foreman in charge of 
adds, legal restrictions as well ds_| that part of the track. The latter 
sound fundamentals of taxation pro-| irstructed his men to iook for it 
hibiting it. | during their work that day. 

The report then turns to the po- | When the commuter boarded his 
litical issues which have been raised | train that night, the same conductor, 
by the 5-cent fare. Because of} who was running it, came to him, 
this, fares have never been raised. handed him the ticket and_ said, 
in New York above the pre-war; humorously but with a touch of/} 
levels, unlike the situation in other | pride, “This is the way we do things | 
cities. on the Central.” 


Bent on LF oot to Blain 


Waste Marshes About New York 


New Jersey Board of Commerce and Navigation Join 
Business Men and Engineers in Reckine Con- 
crete Plan of Saving 40, ),000 flee 


ee ee wee 


Special from Monitor Bureau of the meadows a_ considerable | 


aa been done by private interests. But to 
r un- 
ee ee ee being. get the best reggits the reclaiming 
stadied by’ engineers. and business project should be undertaken in one} 
men in “New York and New Jersey | effort and not is: piecemeal improve-, 
in connection. with the Hacken-| Ments. The reclaiming, no dont, 
sack meadows, the Passaic River| Will go on and if, by uniting the 
; : _| major owners, enough financial back- 
facont to New York City, {ing is forthcoming to start the pro- 
Every eaveler cabieine New York |r" * WT Se carried on.” 
from the west has passed through Has Extent of 40,000 Acres 
at least a portion of this low-lying The board has estimated the total 
land. It is EN aorta fag ong area of the marshlands as 46,600 
it and to make it available for busi- ; Rhee £8 B 
ness, manufacture, agriculture and | *°'°*: It ‘extends from Jersey Ory 
home builders. |to Raritan Bay at ‘Perth Amboy, em- 


Discuss Methods of Yiaancing | bracing Hudson, Essex, Bergen and | : 


Methods for financing the devel- ‘Cannons counties, and including Over- | 
opment of these marshlanis wil! | peck and Hackensack Meadows, Pas- 
be studied by the New Jersey |saic River and Newark Bay Meadows. 
Board of Commerce and Navigation,| .7, smith pointed out the work 
when an expected appropriation from). : FERRIS ' 
the state Legislature is forthcoming ; “!l! require a real engineering sur- 
for this purpose next winter, said J. vey, the expenditure of many millions | 
Spencer Smith, president of the/of dollars and a long peried of work | 
‘board. ‘before the reelaiming could be ac- 

The board is holding a series of complished. “Sentiment,” he said, 
hearings in Jersey City on the sub-| “seems to be strong)y in favor of de- 
ject of reclaiming these arcas. Plans: veloping these Jands and moral co- 
for the unification of the interested | operation is frequentiv offered, but 
agencies, such as private owners and che financing has always been uncer- 


municipal, county, state and federal iain because people fe*l no certainty | 


authorities, in effecting the improve-' about the} results. 
ment of these lands are meanwhile; “The State has asked us to make a 
being discussed. The Soard, made @ survey, but has granted po appro- 


statutory body at the last session of; priation with wiiich to make the sur- | 


the New Jersey Legisiature, has been ' vey. However, when our report 
making a preliminary survey, but bas comes hefore the State Legislature, 
received no appropriation for this at its coming session, we do not ex- 
work, said Mr. Smith, who spoke of pect any difficulty in getting an ap- 
their possibilities after draining and propriation of some sort. It may be 


filling, saying that they offered $25,000, or it may be $50,000. The | 


splendid areas for parks and excep- | greater. the amount, the more exten- | 
tional advantages for industry and | : sive will be our next Survey. 
attractive home sites. 


Co-operating with ile board in its BARGE CANAL WINS 
initial survey, Harold M. Lewis, ex- | GOV. SMITH’S FAVOR. 


ecutive engineer of the regional plan 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


for New York and its environs, dis- | 

cussing the proposal, stressed the 

agricultural possibilities: of the weW YORK-—-Alfred E. Smith,' 
northern part of Hackensack Mead- ‘iaietiaie OE New York. caine out te 
ows. In the southern part, he said, | 
industry would probably be concen- | favor of the New York State Barge 
trated because of the railway and wa- | Canal at a dinner in connection with 


ter facilities, but in the northerM the celebration commemorating 100. 


;part of the meadows are many tracts | years of the Erie Cana‘. Reversing 


of tend which might be p:°‘:ably his stand as taken move than a year 
‘used for agriculture, ‘ago, when he’sent a message to the 
Land Under Water at Hich Tice | Legislature criticizing the barge 
“Whole stretches of {iis ‘anc. now, , canal and urging a ship canal in its 
unusued because at high tide ‘hey! place, the Governor denied that he 
are under water, ere availabie for} wanted the waterway scrapped. 
farm cultivation,” Mr. Lewis said: While the Governor had never defi- | 
“They would be suitable for inten-; nitely urged that the canal be discon- | 
sive truck gardening ind, being con-/| tinued, he approved a report by Col. |; 
venient to markets, would, in my! Frederick Stuanmt Greene, superin- . 


opinion, well repay the amount spent! tendent of Public Works. in which | 


in reclaiming them. severe criticism of it was made. ~The | 


“The marshlands of New Jersey | Governor said at the time, as a result | 


as a whole, cannot afford to de over | ‘ of the réport made to him: “From - 
‘looked much longer. Talk of reclaim-| these figures, it is evident that it. 
ing them extends many years back. ‘would fave been cheaper for the | 
Reports to the State authoricies: State if all the freieht on the Cana’ 
‘were made as long ago as in 1896 re-! had been put on railroad cars and 
garding what needed to be done. Rut! the State had paid the bill.” 

‘it has been considered too big a : ete acer a 
‘proposition to undertake. The de-| Pocket Sundials—In order that | 


‘mand and the financial backing Las/ those who lived around 1400 A. D. | 


not beea sufficient... might record the sunny hours, pocket 


“But the demand is growing. The sundials, equipped with a smal] com+ 


a : ands are needed, and along the edges pass, made their appearance. - + 


into the city, was absorbed in 


wind blew it out of the! 


The passenger hasteneé to find the | 
conductor and explained the occur-. 


fi 


‘NEW YORK—What is perhaps the | #™ount of reclaiming has already! 


designation, “Independent Republi- 


ican” in the petition “is an infringe- 


‘ment upon and a wrongful use of 
the name of the Republican Party.” 

The protest ‘s an attempt, it was 
declared, to compel the supporters 
of the dry candidate to abandon 
any reference to the Republican 
Party or contention of affiliation 
with it when their candidate's name 
appears upon the ballot. 


Petition Signed by 59,635 
Under the New York election law 
any party whose name contains more 
than 15 letters must be abbreviated 


on the ballot to not more than 15. 
This would necessitate the appear- 
‘ance of Mr. Cristman’s name under 
the heading “Ind. Republican.” This, 
it was contended, would confuse vot- 
ers into believing that Mr. Cristman 
is the regular Republican Party 
organization candidate. 

The petition nominating Mr. Crist- 
man was filed Tuesday night, the 
last day for filing independent peti- 
ome, and contained the names of 

99,635 persons, five times as many as 
‘the election law requires. 

Some doubt was expressed in un- 
| Official circles whether it would be 


{ 


PROTESTS FILING} 
OF DRY PETITION| 


ponegg to amend the petition now with- 


‘available from the Secretary of 


| State’s offite. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
“NEW YORK, Oct. 9—-Commenting 
on the action of the Republican state 
chairman in filing protest against 
the use of the name “Independ- 
lent Republican” in the Cristman 
petitions, the Rev. S. E. Nicholson, 
Mr. Cristman’s manager in this city, 
declared that the regular Republicans 


by such protest. 
Says He Had Promise 


“We had word direct from the Re- 
publican headquarters that the party 
would make no objection to our use 
of the name ‘Independent Republi- 
can, provided we used it to desig- 
nate merely a candidate for Senator 
and did not put up a gubernatorial 
candidate,” Mr. Nicholson told a 
, Monitor reporter. “This word was 
|received as a distinct promise, and 
I can only say that it came to us 
from high party officials.” 

Mr. Nicholson said that three law- 
yers were consulted before the party 
name was adopted and that these 
men declared severally that its use 
wouid be no violation of the law. A 
law which might have prevented the 


use of the name was repealed about | 


‘three years ago, Mr. Nicholson said. 


UNITED STATES MAY 
BUILD GARDEN CITY 


‘Letchworth Founder Negoti- 
| ating With Americans 


( 


| By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

' LONDON, Oct. 9—“A new garden 
city for the United States that will 

| astonish the world is by no means 


| improbable, ” said Ebenezer Howard, | 
‘founder of Letchworth, England’s | 


first complete town, where industries 
have been decentralized and the’in- 


habitants live and work in pleasant 
surroundings in the open.country. 

Mr. Howard started Welwyn, Eng- 
land's second garden city, which now 
has 5000 population, by buying land 
at an auction sale in 1919. 

Mr. Howard informs a representa- 
| tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
| that he has been in correspondence 
| With a number of prominent Amer- 
Frese: who are desirous of develop- 
| 


‘ing a similar experiment, probably 
in New York State, He does not 
consider that the existing so-called 
'garden cities in America comply with 
‘the necessary. conditions, although 
he praises highly the arrangement 
'of certain estates. He understands 
'that there are* ample means ayvail- 
,able for the American. project. 

In England, the growth of Welwyn 
has been comparatively slow and 
could not have been accomplished 


if some £400,000 had not been avail- 
able out of public funds. 
Mr. Howard said that in the United 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| States it is hoped to avoid the mis- 


takes made in developing — British 
(garden cities. 


BELGIUM TO HOLD 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


| 
| By Special Cable 


BRUSSELS,’ Oct. 9--The sexennial 
municipal council elections are to be 
held tomorrow throughout Belgium, 


‘under the proportional representa- 
tion system. The King nominates the 


burgomasters and the councils elect 
sheriffs. Widows and mothers of 
soldiers who fell during the war 
alone are among the women who have 
the right to vote. It is expected that 
62 per cent of the total population of 
4,845,000 will go to the polls. 

The elections are expected to have 
an immediate effect on the political 
parties. The Communists enter the 
contest for the first time, and the 
Socialists campaign has been di- 


_Tected aga’ :"* them. Apart from the 


three leading parties, ‘the’ Roman 
Catholics, Liberals and Socialists, as 
many as five others are represented 
in the large towns. 


CHILE WILL PERMIT FLIGHT 

SANTIAGO, Chile (4)—The. Chil- 
ean Foreign Ministry has granted 
permission to the United States 
Army aviators' to fly over Chilean 


' territory in the projected Pan-Amer- 


ican flight, to be carried out for the 
promotion: of friendly relations be- 
tween the United States anc the 
' Latin-American republics. Al; the 
other countries over whose territory 
the aviators intend to fiy in their 
18,000-mile trip around South Amer- 
ica have already consented, 


out a court order. No comment was! 


had violated a gentleman's agreement 


The October Sale of 
riental Rugs 


AT ALTMAN’S 


To those who know the event, by personal experience or by 
hearsay, this announcement has become synonymous with 


The Height of Quality Unrivalled Extent of Stock 
eMaichless Values 


Many new rugs have been added for this important occasion. 
Among the most interesting of these are: 


25 Large and Especially Beautiful Rugs 
10 x 16 feet to 14 x 24 feet ) 


The charm of the handicraft for which the East has long been famous is found in 
these beautiful examples of hand-wovenrugs . . % . 1. 2. e 2 wg 


$1000 éach 


SAROUK CARPETS, $685 each 


SIZE, ABOUT 9 x 12 FEET 


In rich rose or vibrant blue. Rarely are such choice rugs obtainable at a price so moderate 


Five Hundred Lustrous Fightysfive Choice 


PERSIAN RUGS SAROUK RUGS 


$29.50 each Size,3x5 feet $97.00 cach 


\ 


Size, 2 fect 6 inches x 4 feet | —_ 


One Hundred 


PERSIAN RUGS 


Of Exceptional Quality and Unique Design 


$460 cach 


Sizes, 10 x 15 feet to 11 x 18 feet 


One Hundred 


Rugs from China, Persia 
and Asia Minor 


Size, 9 x 12 feet 9152 each 


Another Noteworthy Feature 


KASHAN AND SAROUK CARPETS | 
In Large Sizes. especially Priced, $1250 to $3500 


An enormous number of the finest Persian weaves of today—in sizes, 10 x 14 feet to 13 x 21 feet 
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YUCH a tiny tot was Lucy! So 
tiny was she that she could 
fake her little rockiag chair 

and sit under the dining-room table. 
This was one of her favorite hiding 
places, in fact, F yooru must know at 
once that Lucy was very fond of hid- 
ing. She was,so small that she 


could hide in all sorts of unexpected 
‘places, where larger children would 


not think of hiding. ; 


So sometimes when a meal was 
about to be served, Lucy would put 
her chair under the table and sit 
rocking till they called her. Soon 
somebody would call: “Lucy, Lucy 
baby, where is that child?” 

Lucy would clap her snffll hand 
' over her mouth te keep the laugh in 
and go, on rocking. But sooner or 
later the laugh would come bubbling 
fout and Lucy would cry: “He’ I is, 
Tight under the table!” Then she 
Would. scra ible, up into her high- 
chair. 

But this morning Lucy did not 
want to hide and she did not 
want to laugh. In fact she felt like 
crying. And this was because her 
sister Mary had gune off to Kinder- 
garten and she had no one to play 
wi So Lucy sat on the steps of 
the porch with her si.all chin in her 
hands -and looked down. the street 
‘where her mother and Mary had dis- 
appeared. 

How wonderful it must be.to go to 
school, thought Lucy. It seemed to 
her that Mary was always being al- 
lowed to do wonderful things that she 
was not allowed to do because she 
was not so big as Mary. Would she 
‘ ever catch up with Mary, she won- 
dered. It always seemed that when 
she was finally big enough to do what 
Mary had done, Mary was doing 
‘@omething else, and the some@hing- 
else-that-Mary-was-doing was. ever 
so much nicer than the thing Lucy 
was allowed to do. And now Mary 
was really going to. school! 

As she sat there on the porch, Lucy 


heard a ws who was sentlibe say: 
“Look at that tiny child! Isn’t she 
just like a big doll with her big blue 
eyes and her golden curls?” 

“Indeed, she is. My little girl has 
a doll quite as large,” rene her 
companion. 

Lucy’s eyes suddenly sine bdh sabe 
had though of a new way to hide. 
Upstairs ran the tiny tot and lifted 
her big, big doll Rosy from her car- 
riage and hid her in the closet of the 
playroom. Then she tied one of 


Rosy’s bonnets over her own curls. 


and put on one of the doll’s dresses, 
It was a pretty tight fit, but it had 
no sleeves, so she managed very 
well after afl. Around her shoulders 
she fastened Rosy’s cape. Then into 
the doll carriage hopped Lacy and 
spread a lace robe over her lap. 

There she sat chuckling to her- 
self and waited for her mother to 
come home. At last she ‘heard her 
mother calling her. 

“Someb@dy can’t find me,” 
swered Lucy. 

“So she is hiding,” said her 
mother, as she came up the stairs. 

Lucy pressed her lips firmly to- 
gether and turned her face toward 
the wall. Her mother came to the 
door of the playroom and glanced in. 

“Not in there,” she said and went 
into her own room to take off her 
hat.. 

Lucy waited a minute before <cal!- 
ing again, “Somebody can't find me.” 

So her mother came back to the 
playroom, saying: “Where in the 
world is my little Lucy? Well, well, 
what is this? Rosy’s curls have 
grown longer and her shoulders are 
shaking. Who ever heard of a doll 
acting like that?” 

Then Lucy’s laugh bubbled out 
and she said: “It isn’t Rosy! @i’s 
Lucy!” 

“At first I really thought it was 
Rosy,” said her mother; picking her 
up and giving her a big hug. “You 
are Mother’s dear little girl—always 
finding ways to amuse yourself when 
Mother is busy.” 
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| A Paris 


Causerie 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Paris 
RADUALLY in France the po- 
litical prejudice against the 
Soviet is disappearing, but it 
is not a8 easy as was thought at 
first to resume norma! economic re- 
lations with Russia. A recent de- 
-eision of: ‘the’ Civ. Tribunal ‘of the 
Geine brings dut/4pme, of the difficul- 
ties. which are being experienced. 


The virtual breakdown of the pro- 


tracted negotiations about. debts: is 
another factor that cannot be ig- 
nored. Incidentally, I learn that soon 
an effort will be.made to resume the 
. megotiations. ~-But ‘before setting ont 
the technical. position it is as well 
to make it clear that nobody now 
in e looks for a Communist 
- yevolt; and the propaganda,- disrup- 
ive. and anti-social, which was 
ted by Moscow has entirely lost 
: force. There are two problems 
“which should surely be kept quite 
oo age + The first is whether spe- 
precautions are necessary 
against an aggressive Bolshevism. 
- The second is how the financial and 
commercial arrangements of pre- 
war days.are to be revised and re- 
newed. One pr oblem is éssentially 
social, the other is essentially .eco- 
nomic; and in the interests of clear 
thinking it is desirable to keep them 
separate. Certainly they tend to 
oveflap, but it is nevertheless not 
difficult to consider them apart. 


Apprehensions Vanish 

Whatever may be the cas¢ jn other 
countries, in Franee it is true that 
the old apprehensions of a Bolshe- 
vised Europe are vanishing. After 
the war the French statesmen tried 
té enclose Russia in a cerdon sani- 
re gg ‘as it was called, Georges 
Clemenceau constructed a “barbed 
wire ” around the great coun- 
try which was regarded as a center 
of infection. Even then, many folh— 
including Mr. Lioyd George, who 
expressed his ‘ylews at the Peace 
Conference, urged that it would be 
better- not to isolate Russia, but on 
the peated % <2 Russia into closer 
contact with *western states. The 


argument on’ one side was that 
Soviet ideas were liable to spread | 
in. Europe unless a solid wall was) 


— y around Russia. The drgument 
other side was; that sane ideas 

aa spread in R a if there were 
no impediments to intereourse, and 
that to shut up Russia in quarantine 
was a sure way of fortifying Bolshe- 
vism. “Break the windows and let 
in the air!” was the demand of those 
who believed in the virtues of inter- 
national association. It would cer- 
tainly seem that the second set of 
politicians were right, for it was 
only when the barrier was smashed 
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that Russia began to develop on logical sense, hostile to the League.’ 


But until Russia comes back fully | 
the League is) 


rational lines. Fanaticism could not 
hold out against ordinary friendli- 
ness. Fanaticism was fostered by 
enmity. The various mfiitary expedi- 
tions which were launched against 
Russia,, the ostracism of Russia, 
were the food on which the revolu- 
tion fed. When they failed and 
Europe decided to treat with Russia 
and admit Russia as a.mepider of 
the human family again,, there was 
a distinct trend in Russia away from 
Communism. The:influence of the 
ae on Russia was greater than the 
uence of Russia on the West. 


conn Broken Promises 

This is now an old story, and last 
year Edouard Herrfot. recognized 
Russia. Militant Bolshevism declined 
both in France and in Russia itself. 
Yet if this aspect of the matter is 


satisfactory and significant enough, 
it must not be supposed that the 
practical problems were thereby set- 
tled. On the contrary, they grew 
greater. It is held, with some show 
of reason, that instead df beginning 
by recognizing Russia, the Freach 
would have done better té have 
ended With recognition. afte? * nezgo- 
tiations had resulted in a general 
agreement. That general agreement 
seems as far off as ever. One inci- 
dent fh France is worth noting. The 
civil tribunal of the Seine has or- 
dered the seizure of all funds de- 
posited in French banks by the com- 
mercial representatives ..of ‘the 
Soviets in France and hy the Gos- 
torg—Soviet Home Trade Depart- 
ment. The decision followed a re- 
quest by the Association Francex- 
port—l’Union Nationale pour Il'Ex- 


‘portation des Produits Francais. The 


ciréumstances are as follows: In 
August, 1925, under the patronage of 
the French Government and with the 
authorization of Leonid Krassin, 
then People’s Commissary for For- 
eign Trade, Francexport organized 
an exhibition of French products at 
Moscow, which was to be held from 
May. to December of this year. 
French ‘exhibitors, for 25,000 rubles, 


The Soviet hyp ne angen asked for 
, modifications . in 


clares that no steps will be taken to 


= insofar as it stands for the’ 
status quo, would not care to re-| men’s rooms, 


‘that neither in England nor in any 


) nda for the success of the 
exhibition, and bought goodg on 
promises that licenses to imiport 
would be forthcoming from Moscow. 


the ‘ist of ‘goods, 
twice put off Mate of the exhibi- 
‘tion, and’ finally refused to give the 
import licenses. The commercial 


sued for dgmages, claimed extra- 
territoriality, ae uai d’Orsay 
vigorously repeli e argument. It 
is curious that inf Great Britain. 
where there is apparently - much 
more feeling against Russia, the 


| courts are debarred from giving re- | 


dress to those who have suffered 
from . broken. promises. The agree- 
ment between Britain and Russia de- 


touch or take possession of any gold 
funds, “securities, or commodities 


in payment for exports or as se- 
curity. If the courts were to give 
judgment against the Soviet, ‘the 
Russian Government would have the 
right to terminate the agreement | 
forthwith. _ em 
Tsarist Debt Discussion Failure 
For many months a Russian mis-| 
sion was in France for the purpose) 
of reaching a debt settlement and 
generally of bringing old agreements 
of the pre-war days up-to-date. That 
mission failed. It will undoubtedly 
try again, but for the moment it is 
to be recorded that practically no 
ogress was made. The Russian 
hecasupiun theoretically at least. 
for the) 


repudiates responsibility 
duced to put their savings in Rus- 
sian funds and these bofidholders 
can now obtain no redress. .Yet the 
Soviet holds out the hope that the 
theory may be waived and that a 
practical solution can be found. 
Without admitting liability it is pre-' 
pared to pay bond-holders say a, 
quarter of the amount owing to tiem. | 
But even that percentage would be 
paid in French francs at the present | 
rate of exchange, which means that 
an insignificant proportion of the} 
French loans would actually be re-' 
imbursed. It is no wonder that an} 
accord is hard to obtain. 


serious guarantees, and business men™ 


effect political peace with Russia, 
and quite another thing to come to 
terms with Russia on the conditions 
of economic relations. Perhaps we 
should not expect to advance quickly. 
Russia is geographically a European 
country, but it is inclined to turn 
its face Eastward. It cannot take the 
resolution of entering the League of 
Nations because there are outstand- 
ing territorial questions which the 


representative of the Soviet, when} | 


which may be exported from Russia, | ’ 


Tsarist debts. The French were in- | . 


open. Indeed Russia is, in the ideo- | 


into European life, 
unable to accomplish some of the 
most important tasks. Notably dis- 
armament is difficult while Russia 
remains a gigantic question mark. 
Sooner or later the Russian prob- 
lem must be tackled more earnéstly 
than it has yet been tackled, for upon 
its solution depends in large measure 
European security-— 


LAW REVISION ASKED 
TO AID PROSECUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 9 (Special) — 

A. radical departure from the ordi-. 
wet criminal law, statute, -which 
prohibits comment on the failure of 
a defendant to take the witnéss stand 
as a presumption of guilt, will be 
made in New York State if the 
Baumes Legislative Crime.Comnais- | 
sion succeeds in getting legislative | 
approval for its chief recommenda- | 
tion. 

The, commission has jugt issued a 
statement, ‘quoting in it support 


Frank Hiscock, Chief Judge of the 
New York State C 
and the National Crime Commission, 

in which it declared that if a de- | 
fendant fails to testify, the prosecut- 
ing attorney should be ‘allowed to 
comment on the possible reasons for 
his failure. The committee holds 


other country where the jury system 
prevails does there exist e pr 
vailing American rule, thak a de- 
fendant’s failure to testify is no evi- 
dence of guilt. An attempt to pass 
a bill allowing comment on defend- 
ants’ failure to testify’ was defeated 
in the Assembly last winter. . 


Folding Boat—Again the familiar 
"Made in Germany” appears, this 
time on a handy device for the vaca- 
tioner, a folding boat. It is about 12} 
feet long, being of steel framework | 


covered with canvas, and easily folds 
into a suitcase. 
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today arid, as usual, we are well 
prepared to meet the demand for 
these and other 


Unusual 


Our stock of « over 5000 styles en- 
ables the home builder or owner 
to 
im any period of design. 


Visitors are always welcome in 
our parlors, where fixtures are 


lighted to give actual home effect. 


AND- Dawei iron 
brackets: are much-in vogue 
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Progress i in the Churches 


Ind., erected by the First Metho- | 


and events scheduled far the late 


Tiss. new City Church in Gary,|ings and a calender of conferences 


dist Episcopal congregation, has 


religious leaders, educators, and so-. 
ciologists. The $792,325 group of; 


are hesitant about entesing into ar-/ }yildings just completed is located in| tail : 
rangements. Thus it is one thing tothe midst of the business district, | 
with physical equipment to entertain | 


and instruct. 

In addition to the church andi- | 
torium, there is the Com:nunity Hall, : 
which is a theater-type auditorium, | 
seating 1900, with a completely | 
equipped stage and motion picture 
apparatus. The social-educational 
building, with four floors and a base- | 
ment, houses the church offices, pas- 
tor’s study, fellowship room with two 
stone fireplaces, children’s rooms, 
ladies’ rooms, and a'| 
big modern gymnasium with gal- 
leries. 

> > > 

The first issue of the Unitarian 
Foundation, Inc., of which Mrs. 
Jessie T. Donahue is editor, has 
just been. put into circulation and 
copies have been sent to all 
churches of the Unitarian, Fellow- 
ship in the United States and Canada. 

The news contained in this first 
issue includes interviews with per- 
sous who are identified with various 
phases of Unitarian work, parttcu- 
larly along missionary lines, short 
sketches of many of the denomina- 
tion orgahization leaders, reports of 
conventions, important board meét- 


fall. Activities of the Foundation, 


Nor are | just opened its doors here for, a civic which is now preparing for the final 
trade prospects with Russia particu- | program which will be ‘watched by phase in its effort to. raise-$1,300,000 
larly bright. There is an absence on 


for the support of denominational 
0 pen sage are explained in de- 
he News. Letter. 
> > > : 

Laymen_ and: clergy representing 
52,000 churches and 54,104 Sunday 
schools of the Méthodist Episcopal 
Church attended the annual. con- 
ference of Central New ‘York State 
|held at Syracuse. 
| Prohibition held the limelight at 
one session when George Mecklen- 
| burg: of Washington, D. €., member 
lof- the directorate, gave his report 
| of investigations during a_ three- 
/ months’ trip in Europe and Pales- 
tine. 
prospering because o* a Wet régime. 

Ben Spence of Toronto, secretary | 


pression of Liquor Traffic, director 
of Ahe Canadian Prohibition Bureau 
and Canadian secretary of the World 
League Against’ Alcoholism; spoke 
against the Quebec plan. Arthur J. 
Davis of New York City, general 
secretary of the ‘State Anti-Saloon 
Leagte, also -attacked the Quebec 


jlan. 
+ > > 


numerous gardens in various parts 
of the country are opened free of 
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Tel. 


Qur Foreign 


Miss HOLLAND 


567 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 
Kenmore 7512 


| Smart Ridlions: exceptionally fine clothes, the foremost ‘imports of 
acknowledged designers’ and not to by found elsewhere. 
Imported Gowns for Street and Evening Wear 
Imported Sportswear, Coats, Wraps and Hats 
F amore Perfumes and Toilet. Articles 


Importations 
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+ three languages. 
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He denied that Europe was | 


7 -Legal Stamps. Given and Redeemed 


1 Women’ s First. 
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Made with four strands of 
silk and one of rayon. 


S pecially Priced 


The Fexture and construction 
‘are ‘so ‘exceptional - we fully 
guarantee every pair. Made 


fitting ankle. The thread 


y Silk | 


with fashion marks and ry, 


rayon increases the wearilig 
ay Mercerized cotton 

ed tops and soles. Thir- 
teen colors. Sizes 814 to 1044. 
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of the Dominion Alliance for the Sup- | 


garden Sunday movement is | 
ndwihiaks established in Britain, and | 


| 


‘in recent years. The 


‘School at Buenos 


_of Boston University. He passed last 


seers has ‘Datr in 


> > 
At the World Conference of Youth 
at Helsingfors the hymn book used 
contained. about 70 hymns printed in 


ei > > 
Community singing is sieveieael 
among London citizens by the St. 
Martin-in-the-Field’s Church which 
has pioneered in so many directions 
Community 
Singers’ Association hold clorals 
in the churchyard eyery Thursday 
afternoon. There is a conductor but 
no choir and no accompaniment. 
ee \> 
The Church Congress, which has 
just closed at Southport, Eng. was 
marked by greater interchange’ be- 
tween Anglicans and Free Churfch- 
men than ever before. Several) 
Anglican clergymen occupied Non- 
conformist pulpits. Free Church 
people also offered hospitality to 
Anglican visitors. | 
> > > 
On the slopes of the Mount. of 
Olives outside Jerusalem, a univer- 
sity on the English model is to he 
built, The present English College. 
at Jerusalem, also known ag the 
Anglican Bishops’ Mission,. will be 
the nucleus. Scottish Episcopal 
churchmen are said to be consider- 
ably interested in the project. 
> > o 


The Church of St..Michael atid All 
Angels, Bedford Park, near ndon, 
has a gardening guild which keeps 
the church garden in order. Vacant 
space around Ecclesten Guildhouse 
has also been turned into & garden, 
where refreshments are served after 
the everiing service in August. when | 
many visitors are present. 

+ > > \ 


The Rev. B. Foster Stockwell will 
sail for Argentina this fall to become 
president of Union Theological 
Aires. Hé@ .was 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Wai- 
versity and the school of theology} 


year in post-gradiwlate study ~ in 


E : 
urope ‘ rs YS 


The Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will hold its general execu- 
tive meeting’ in Peoria, Ill., from Oct. 
15 to 21. Missionaries from many 
parts of the world will speak in the 
various Protestant churches of the 
city. There will be a public mass 
meeting. 

+ > +> 


The Rev. P. Stiansen, of Tromso, 
Norway, is now in charge of the | 
Norwegian department of the North- | 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, at | 
| Chicago. 

Largest Generator—The Edison | 
plant in New York is installing the | 
world's largest generator, weighing 
1,200,000 pounds. Its* 80,00@ ‘horse- 
power will be Sufficient to furnish 
current for 1,000,000 vacuum clean- 
ers. 


ghts have proved the merit | 
air-odoling, although so. tre 
cal work is 
lacking evidence that water- 
engines of well established design, 
cered for by: mem who understand 
‘them, can be upon, as the 
recent fiight of F | Air Force 


planes from England to South Africa ute, 


and” baék shows. Whert*tie engines | % 


of these machines (water-tooled Na- 
piers) were taken down after the 
flight absolutely nothing amiss copula} 
be detected. . 

The high-power air-cooled engine} 
is a more recent development, ard it | 
is only in the past year or two that | 
it has emerged from the early trow- 


ble; unavoidable in the ramet aint 5 8 


of a new type. A new type of water-, 
cooled engine in strong evidence in| 
the race for the King’s Cup failed in 
every case, and this proved the risk 
of putting new types to a very severe | 
task until they~have overcome infan- 
tile maladies. In that race the small 
air-cooled engine, the Cirrus, did re- 
markably well. 
Arrangement of Cylinders 

It may be. stated that all the while 
the high-power air-cooled engines 
have ‘their. cylinders built radially, 
thus offering a large surface to the 
pir, they will be at a disadvantage 
in airplanes of which great speed is 
required. The development of a 
high-power air-cooled engine with 
the cylinders in liné or in a narrow 
V would immediately be followed 
by its adoption tor many military 
types and for all racers. 

The. french Minister of War ax- 
plained to the Chamber of Deruties 
the other day that his department 


had been compelled to adopt it, and | 


even to accept a British type in the 
absence of a satisfactory French 
air-cooled: engine. One reason he 
pointed out was that a bullet in the 
radiator of a water-cooled engine 
terminated the flight, and that this 
was an all-important consideration. 
The French Naval and War Mia- 
isters adopted a British type, manu- 
factured under license in France, in 
the teeth of intense press and trade 
opposition. 
‘High-Speed Resistance 


It is only at speeds exceeding about 
140 miles per hour that the excessive 
resistance surface of the radial type 
of air-cooled engine becomes serious. 
The law that air resistance varies as 
the square of the speed operates 
here: at lower speeds the difference 
4s not very strongly marked and the 
difference of a mile or two per hour 


pe 


, 


ony is phen fet cea one 
on 
ede. The  pearans sakoinabiie. o> 
’s consumption would be about 
per brake horsepower hour. 
Airplane and Car Compared 
The figures last given retate to the 
Armstrong Siddeley Jaguar engine 
used by Mr. Cobham, For‘ compari- 
son a 14-horsepower automobile may 


be taken. While the airplahe weighed 


4400 pounds, the car would weigh 
about 3300 pounds. The 400-horse- 
power aero engine eighs 770 pounds 
as against the 376 nds of the 14- 
horsepower car engine, and it does 
about ‘six miles per gallon as against 
the -car’s 28 miles per gallon, al- 
though, as ‘already shown, from the 
fuel-efficiency point of view the aero 
engine has the best of it. 

On. the other hand, taking the 
lower-power air-cooled engine in air- 
planes into considefation, there is 
positive economy as cémpared with 
the automobile. For example, a 
D. H. Moth fitted with the 27-60- 
horsepower air-cooled Cirrus engine 
in a recent tour, making an average 
travel speed of 51.2 miles per hour, 
consumed 3.9 gallons of petrol per 

r, traveling 13.2 miles per gallon. 
Intidentally, the total expenses, in- 
ing landing fees and garage 
rges, averaged 2.48d. per mile. 
For the rest, the air-cooled engine 
has the best of it in the matter of 
original price, in needing less highly 
skilled attention, and in weight. And 
of these the last-named quality is 


perhaps the most important of all, 


for it means to the air line operator 
a greater capacity for paying load. 


“PUSSYFOOT” JOHNSON TOURING 
By Special Cable 

JERUSALEM, Oct. 9—Egypt has a 
prohibition organization numbering 
800 says William E. “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson, who will lecture here on 
Sunday on “Prohibition in America.” 
He lhopes*‘the prohibition cause will 
flourish throughout the land, and after 
a week here he wil} visit Turkey and 


is not oe And for airplanes Bulgaria. 
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BAY STATE ROAD and BEACON STREET 
BACK BAY.--- BOSTON 


C Ideal in its Back Bay location, at the junction of Bay State 
Road ang Beacon Street, the Myles Standish, one of Boston’s. 
newest and finest housekeeping apartment homes, will please — 

But a minute away is the Kenmore entrance to the 

subway. Almost around the corner, are the shops and 


a Cénibiieins apartments of one to five rooms or larger as 
~ desired and containing every innovation and convenience, 
the Myles Standish is thoroughly modern thtoughout. . 
Among the features you will appreciate are white tiled 
baths with showers—automatic refrigeration — incinerators . 
— guest rooms-maid and valet service—a squash court and 
golf practice room. In the near future, a beautfully 
appointed public dining room under expert management 
will be opened: For your car, there is ample garage accom- | 
modatien i in’ the immediate neiihboxhoog, 


¢ ici. in this sadins atmosphere SO conducive to content- 
ment, you will find just the size suite you Tequire, -obtain- 


Representatives on the premises each day 
and evening, will gladly show you 
through. the MYLES-STANDISHe | 
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Good Box Luhches 


a 


HERB are thousands of men 
who enter factories and offices 

. every working day with a little 
paper package in their hands. To 


the homemaker with imagination, 
those paper-wrapped bits of food 
speak most eloquently. Almost with- 
out exception, they proclaim an army 
of perplexed women who cudgel their 
brains daily to keep lunches from 
palling on fickle appetites. , 

“Can't you think of sometbing 
you'd like tomorrow?” is their oft- 
repeated appeal to their men folk. 
And almost always the men reply 
to the same effect: “Oh, just some- 
thing to eat!” 

The intelligent woman of today, 
however, knows very well that her 
‘problem is not as easily solved as 
all that. Most. that she and her 
family get out of life depends en- 
tirely upon this man for whom she 
puts up that daily lunch. Neverthe- 
less, in all that vast army of women 
there are comparatively few who 
hate accepted the lunches as inevi- 
table and resolved to make the best 
they can of the situation. Of these 
few is one with this viewpoint: 

Joy in the Box Lunch 

“T thoroughly enjoy planning my 
husband’s lunches,” she says. “Each 
day I try to think of something a 
little different, and many times I tuck 
in a little surprise, like a chocolate 
bar or some ,salted peanuts. And I 
do not think that just because the 


lunch is for a hard-working man it| worked to a paste and put in the 
should not have a few touches of | concave opening. Nuts added to the 


individual pies 


daintiness. I bake 
and in 


for him in small pie tins, 
packing I put another pan, inverted, 
on top to prevent crushing; these 
smal] tins cost as little as two for 
five cents. I make his cakes in gem 
pans, often cutting one in the middle 
‘and putting in a filling like a layer 
cake before icing the top, just for 
the variety. 

“T bought mayonnaise dressing one 
time because it was in a half-pint 
screw-top jar that would hold a bit 
of sauce for my husband's lunch. I 
slip it into his pocket often, filled 
with cut-up fruit with orange juice 
over it, relish, salad 
On Sunday I generally bake a cup 
custard in it, or some pudding that 
looks more appetizing that way than 
when it is broken. If I have to break 
a pudding, like blanc mange, I fill 
the jar with whipped cream. 

Color Contrasts 


“IT try to make everything in his) 
lunch look as well to the eye as it) 


tastes, to pique his curiosity and his 
appetite. I try to give him well- 
balanced menus, but what good is 
that if he doesn’t care for the food? 
So I dress up salads with a bit of 
color contrasts and even use them 
in sandwiches and cakes. And I feel 
well repaid for all the effort I put 
on this part of my homemaking 
because my husband really enjoys 
his lunches and says that he looks 
forward to seeing what's in the pack- 
ages I’ve given him.” 

One reason this part of a home- 
maker’s work is difficult is that there | 
is no particular place in the kitchen | 
for doing it where it will not inter-| 
fere with the preparation of break- 


and the like. 


and mayonnaise, three olives or 
three small pickles, a frosted choco- 
late cup cake, an apple, a pint of 
milk. 

‘A chopped 2¢¢ and bacon sand- 
wich, jelly tumbler of cole slaw, 
thrée ‘cookies, an orange. 

'Two peanut-butter sandwiches, 
one having chopped pickle, and one 
jelly, mixed with the peanut butter; 
ah apple tart; three pieces of choco- 
late fudge; a pint of milk. 

Two buttered rolls; jelly tumbler 
of fruit salad; a cup custard; two 
cookies. 

Variety may often be introduced 
into the lunch by varying the breads 
as well as the spreads. It is not at 
all difficult te make delicious nut 
bread, raisin bread, whole-wheat 
bread, finger rolls and steamed 
brown bread. Steamed brown’ bread, 
generously spread with butter, then 
with cottage cheese, ,ymakes a sand- 
wich that is delicious. Add to this a 
small pot of baked beans, some fruit 
and a bit of sweet and one has in 
small compass a very satisfying 
meal even for an adult. 

Well-made corn bread is too sel- 
dom found im the lunch. This with 
deviled eggs, plenty of fruit and some 
molasses drop cakes or a cherry tart 
will find favor with almost any man. 

Novelties 

A few novelties that some home 

makers introduce into the lunches 


they put up are the following: 
A crisp stalk of celery, with cheese 


cheese give added variety. 

A pie crust, rolled out thin, and 
cut in six-inch squares and filled 
with %- pound of hamburg steak 
mixed with an equal amount of raw 


potatoes, carrots, celery and onions. 
All this must be put through the 


we em ~-- a 


Indigenous Crafts of American Indian 


food chopper, seasoned well with 
salt and pepper, then rolled in small 
amounts in each piece of crust. The 
ends should be pressed together and 
the pie baked slowly until the meat 
and vegetables are tender. Wrap each 
roll in waxed paper before pachian 
for the lunch. 


Meat rolls are also among the sub- 
stantials men like in a lunch. Chop 
1 pound of fresh lean pork as fine as 
for sausage and season it well with 
salt and pepper and a little sage or 
onion, Sprinkle a level tablespoonful 
of flour over the meat, add half a 
cupful of cold water and stir well. 
Make a baking-powder biscuit dough, 
roll it out about-% of an inch thick 
and cut large circles from it—a 
saucer may be used as a guide. Into 
each circle put two spoonfuls of the 
meat and fold the dough over com- 
pletely to cover the filling. Bake a 
delicate brown. 

Delicious Filling 


A delicious filling for pointed din- 
ner rolls consists of soup meat, 
after it has been boiled for soup, 
onion, hard-boiled‘ eggs and celery, 
bound together with mayonnaise. 
Use one small onion, two stalks of 
celery and 3 eggs to each three-quar- 
ters of a pound of the meat put 
through the food chopper. Chop the 


eggs also and the celery. 


Probably the greatest 
can have in putting up lunches with 
variety to them is a well-supplied 
lunch shelf. If every time the home 
maker buys groceries she gets some- 
thing for this, the task will soon be- 
come a pleasure, One gets inspira- 
tion for all sorts of good ‘things if 


one has on hand pickles, jams, nuts, | 
potted | 


peanut butter, potted veal, 
chicken, marachino cherries, marsh- 
mallows, raisins, baked beans, canned 


help, one : 


pimentos, salad dressing, cheese, 
cookies, dates, figs, olives, 


and beets, and relishes. 


ee a oo = a a 


sVWeet | 
chocolate, preserved ginger, graham | 
crackers, s0da crackers, canned peas 


F UNUSUAL interest is a little 
() shop with Indian rarities and 

handicrafts. It was built up 
and is run by a woman who has been 
devoting her talents and effort to. 
furthering Indian art. 

Four years ago Miss Amelia Eliza- 
beth White was traveling in the 
West, and seeing some: fine exam- 
ples of Indian work brought back 


several. All who examined them 
were interested in their 
beauty. From this experience came} 
the idea of starting in New York a) 
shop which should extend to the) 
Indian encouragement to preserve. 
his finest traditions against disinte-,| 
grating commercial standards, and) 
to pursue not novel but indigenous | 
crafts. 

“I am interested in presenting the | 
best in Indian handicrafts, the best | 
examples of Indian tradition,” said | 
Miss White, “and the sale of the! 
work 
artists. 
that their work 
|value. It would seem too 
‘America should miss this 
of Indian culture.” Foreigners are 
frequent visitors at the shop, 
more especially English and French 


bad 


fast, and often the two meals must} people. 


be looked after at the same time. | 
One woman solved this difficulty by | 


painting am old commode to match 


*Rugs and Pictures 


The makers of old Navajo rugs, 
dyed in vegetable colors and woven 


the woodwork in her kitchen and| of pure wool, introduced into their 


using it exclusively for the prepara- 
tion of lunches. Here she kept par- 
ing and bread knives, and woe betide | 
anyone who used them for any other | 
purpose! Paper napkins, oiled paper, | 
paper plates and cups, string, jelly 
glasses with close-fitting covers) 


were all to be found in one of the | 


drawers. In the other drawer were | 
kept articles she had picked up that 
had good suggestions for lunches, 
and a notebook in which she re- 
corded anything that would help her 
in this work. She never trusted her 
memory for anything along this line, 
but would make a note on even the 
margin of a newspaper and copy it 
under the proper heading in the note- 
book as soon as she could, 
Menus 


Among some of the menus for 


well-balanced lunches that she had | 


accumulated, were the following: 
Cheese sandwiches, orange, dates 
stuffed with nuts, gingerbread or 
molasses cookies. 
Hard-boiled eggs; bread and but- 
ter sandwiches, celery, prunes 
stuffed with peanut butter or raisins. 


Baked beans: lettute sandwiches; 
apple sauce; small cakes. 


Peanut-butter sandwiches, 
jelly roll, cup custard. 
Two sandwiches: 
bread and butter, one of white bread | 
with butter; a hard-boiled egg, dev- 

iled: two cookies; an orange. 


A sandwich made of chopped’ meat 


ee 


ae to Make Your Hair 
GLINT and GLISTEN 


Tse Aureocla Shampoo—a marvelous pew wash 
fer the hair. Not a #oap. 
tie or oils. Cannot leave hairy greasy, 
or sticky. Dissolves dirt and scalp oils, leay- 
hair and scalp perfectiy clean. Rinses 

y. Dries quickly. Makes hair silky- 
fuffy, glistening- ~ege ae the hich 
A trial proves its UNUSUAL MERIT! 
ackage santohsben 12 

* packages containing 

year’s cleansing fer the whole 
money 


apple, | 


GO) waslivs—a 
family. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


beck: = RIGHT HAIR PRODUCTS 
Devt. D, 1898 6 Hill &t., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NO MORE FIRES 


No More Trouble and Expense 


from Sheet Metal Furnace Pipea! 
A FAULTLESS CAST IRON PIPE 


our heating plant will de away 
wah the coe Saag of sheet metal 


ag all time. Permanent and 


Installed fa few minutes by any 
handy a man. Save money by writing 
oF So ee literature and 


_FAUL LESS 


one of ae 


Contains no caus- | 
streaked | 


|designs their own experiences and 
' the symbolism of their race. Symbols 


‘of water, fire and lightning octur in 
| the patterns. 


teresting, done on paper in bright 
strong colors, suggestive of the old 
| Aztec painting on buffalo hide. The 
artists work separately and retain 
primitive methods of portraying sub- 
jects, movements ‘and poses. Hopi 
mask dances, harvest dances, cere- 
monial dances are some of the sub- 
jects. Most of the painters of these 
subjects are men; but Tonita Pena 
is a woman painter; also Maria Mar- 
tinez. The artists, formerly made 
their own water colors, but recently 
have employed commercial ones. 

A great drum used in the cere- 
monials is made of a hollowed-out 
tree trunk, stretched over with cow- 
hide, giving out a wonderful tone. 
Inca saddle bags, exquisitely woven 
and patterned of Inca Weaving, have 
perhaps never been excelled in the 
textile world. , 

Indian headpieces are gorgeous 
and interesting. Black ahd white 
eagle feathers are tipped with lit- 
tle tufts of eagle down dyed pale 
salmon, with cedar bark. The doeskin 


|of black soft jet or shell. 


is an encouragement to the! 

It is an opportunity to prove | 
is economically of | 
if 
wealth | : 
' cerise, 


Indian paintings are extremely in-! to the Southwest, 


| eap, covered. With feathers, has a | 
bead banding at the forehead to hold 
it on. The cloth to which the feathers 
of the tail-piece are attached is 
painted, One of these was kept 
packed for 50 years by an old trader, 
who received, it as _ payment for a} 


debt, perhaps, so that it is quite new. 
Its covering is a [ittle round painted 
skin case, such as those in which 
Indians kept their headpieces, com- 
pactly rolled, and perhaps hung upan 
the saddle. 

Dolls are carefully fashioned and 
made realistic with black hair of 
sewed cloth, real hair or horsehair. 
Ornaments not made for tourist con- 


| sumption are necklaces of stone, cut 
unique | , sing 


like wampum, with pieces introduced 
Rows of 
silver disks, the working of which, as 
Indian art, had its inception when 
the Spaniards. came in with silver 
coins, decorate leather belts. A sil- 
ver-jointed fish is on display, made 


| by an Indian in Bolivia. 


Hair Bands 


There are long and short woven 
bands, the latter being used by the 
Indians to bind their hair. The hair 
is worn very much like a reyoln- 
tionary queue, folded back and 
forth several times and then bound. 
Favorite colors for the belts are 
black, white: the wool is 
tightly woven an inch or 1% inches 


'in width. 


Great pottery jars shown at the 
back of the shop are polished black, 
with black dull painting. These once 
did duty holding corn ‘and water. 
Their color was achieved through a 
smoking process in the baking. Some 
historic urns were dug up out of the 
earth. 

Miss White makes an annual visit 
to. Arizona, Coi- 
orado and New Mexico. The Indians 
of the various tribes, the Apaches, 
the Hopi, the Sioux, the Zuni, the 
Cheyennes, are quite as distinct ‘n 
character as, the various European 
peoples. 

Coming out of this interesting shop 
it was appropriately interesting for 
the interviewer to see an Indian with 
bound hair, in an American suit of 
clothes, on a busy thoroughfare, try- 
ing to find his way. Miss White iden- 
tified him, as ‘one of the Taos tribe, 


who, it was rumored among friends 
of the Indians, has come down to this 
city where al] the world meets. 
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Dena B. Merrill 


An Innovation in Envelope Purses and Handbags. The Cross- Stitch Canvas Is Stamped With Designs That Can Be Done 


With .Raffia or Twisted Paper. 


~ | 
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Charming Novelties for Gifts. 


Dana B, Merrill 


Imagine Embroidering With Strands 


or P 


aper! 


ROM Paris this year came an 
innovation in envelope purses 
and hand bags. These are made 
by so completely embroidering cross- 
stitch canvas with raffia that the 


bags are a solid ground of the nee- 
dlework. These novelties have en- 
joyed quite a wide popularity. 

An American maenufacturer of arttf- 


twisted crépe paper in skeins have 
only just been put on the market. If 


art needlework departments or the 


stores which sell crépe paper, she 
may send a stamped self-addressed 


they can be bought. Also complete 


cles stamped for embroidery saw 
them, and he also saw at the same 
time a newly invented material for 
embroidering. The result is that 


there is being offered a new cross- | 


stitch canvas stamped with embroid- 
ery designs for envelope purses and 
hand bags, which can be done with | 
raffia or with the newly invented | 
twisted paper. 

These embroidered bags are some- 
times embellished with beads em- 
broidered into the -design, and the 
combination of raffia or twisted 
crépe paper and beads is extraordi- 
narily attractive.. Not to be over- 
looked is the small cost.- If one 
makes one’s own bag, one can have 
at very little expense one of the new- 
est accessories sponsored by Dame 
Fashion. The stitches are large, so 
that the embroidering is quick work, 
despite the fact that the resylts sug- 
gest much skill and time. 

The stamped backgrounds and the 
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Do away with greasing tins—use 


LIBERTY BAKING CUPS 


for baking cakes, muffins and other foods. 
Saves time and trouble of washing pans. 


Keeps cakes and miffins fresh 
297 pieces 
$ 


and attractive to serve. Order 
thie BIG HOUSEHOLD 
PACKAGE contaihing two 
sizes of baking cups and many 
table decorations. $1.0 
pk this big package post- 
When ordering please 
mention your dealer's name. 


AGENTS WANTED 
WM. W. BEVAN (CO.. 


‘directions for making can be had by 
| wg to this editor, although these 
WwW 

| pure ‘haser of the materials. 

The new’ twisted crépe paper, 
| which is sold in skeins, is handled 
| Just as is silk twist, except that. 
there is never any need for a knot at | 
the end. 

After the cross-stitch 


canvas is 


| covered with embroidery, the bag or | 


envelope purse is Nned with silk, to 
| which are attached small silk pog 
| ets, Sometimes .a coat of thin shal- - 


|lac is added if the wor'ser desires a | 
Shellac also} 


slightly shiny surface. 
protects the material from wear. 


a woman who attempts one is quite 
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Your name and aid- 
dress printed on both 
paper and flap of en- 
velopes in luster bine 
ink (looks like engraving)... We use copper 
plate gothic type only, Good, smooth, heavy, 
ledger finish bond paper. Undoubtedly great- 
est bargain we have “ever offered. We are 
noted for our quick service. Send your order 
with only $1 and in a few days your printed 
stationery will come to you, postage prepaid, 
packed- in neat handy box. Write name and 
address to be printed PLAIN. Saunders Sta- 


15, Everett, Masa. 


tionery Co., Saunders Bidg., Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Ref. Firat National Rank. | 
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- YOU WILL MARVEL AT THE ‘bASTE: 
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the reader does not find them in the: 


envelope to the editor of the women’s | 
departments, who will inform her of 
a shop in her neighborhood where | 


be given at the shop to any. 


These bags are so charming that 7 


likely to follow it up by others to 
harmonize with several costumes, 


pleasure she can give to friends by 
making for them, too, these delight- 
ful accessories. 


Dry Cleaning. Silk 
Blouses 


For one blouse are needed two 
pints of benzine. Put half of this 
into a basin and have ah empty one 
ready for the second half, which in 
the meantime is kept corked. 

The blouse is then placed well in 
the benzine and worked about or 
kneaded. When the benzine becomes 
dirty put the reserve supply in the 
other basin for the second washing 
of the blouse. Because the benzine 
is highly fugitive, never put the sec- 
Ond portion of it into an open vessel 


.| before time for use. 


Squeeze out the blouse to free it 
from the dirty benzgine and put it at 
once in the clean benzine and repeat 
the process. Then the specially soiled 
parts should be given particular at- 
tention. 

Squeeze out all the moisture and 
place the blouse on a hanger, which 
is covered with a clean cloth. Put 
it to dry in the fresh air, if possible, 
and it will be ready for ironing in 
a few minutes. This must be done 
on the wrong side and with an iron 
only slightly warm. 
| Naturally, the process must not 
take place near a fire or flame. No 
water should ever be mixed with the 
benzine or used for rinsing. 
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Taylor’s Sampler 


Assortment of Twelve 3-o2, Jars 

Delicious California Fruit Marma- 

lades Sent — te on eaten tek’ 
of $2 0 


TAYLOR’S 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Ts Your Clock Stopped ? 


| One bottle of my clock oil sent on ap- 

| proval to any part of the world. Simple 

directions tell how to put the clock in 

running condition and to keep running 

clocks in working order. Also A for 
-cornets, saxephones and 
valve instruments. 


Send me, 50c onl if this makes your 
stopped clock run 


Frank Tompkins GUARANTEED Os 
Highland Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


Windbreaks for. N ext Year 


just. where that; windbreak is | 


ee N- is a splendid time. yp rane: 


summer, shade and breeze are things 
‘to be sought, but now, oh, if the gar- 
iden had a windbreak! If it is ever go- | 
ing to have one, autumn is the time 


4to plan it’ The first thing to do is to 


see exactly where it should go, and 
write it down, and then while the 
wind is still blowing, order the trees. 
e thing; this will insure deliv- 
‘ery nextfepring when one has forgot- 
ten them, but should set them out; 
and, another thing, the price will be 
less in the autumn than in mid- 
winter. 

What kind of tree shall be planted? 
That depends on the soil, the loca- 
and individual preferences. 
White pine is generally a splendid 
choice. It grows rapidly and in time 
becomes a large tree. In the open it 
keeps its lower lHimbs fairly well. 
But if one has currants and goose- 
berries within 900 feet and prizes 
them too much to destroy them, do 
not let. white pine be selected, lest 
-it fail to grow properly under these 
conditions. 
ful, less dense, with a coaraer foliage, 
but it grows well. especially when 
it is young. If the location jis quite 
shady thréugh the summer and one 
is prepared to take particular pains, 
one may try hemlock, but it is rather 
difficult to make it grow well. Nor- 
way spruce and white spruce are 
two favorites. 

What size of tree shall be planted? 
The size depends on the amount of 
money at hand to spend. If trees 
large enough. to be immediately 
effective are required they can prob- 
ably be secured from a private 
nursery, but at a relatively high cost, 
and greater danger of loss from the 
planting operations attends the 
setting out of these maturer trees. If 
one can be content, however, to wait 
a faw years for full protection, four- 
year-old transplants can be used at 
a cost of perhaps 1 cent each. When 
secured through State sources, the 
cost of this class of stock is so low 


The Elizabeth’ Candy Shops 


41¢ Moody Street, Waltham, Mass. 
108 Main Street. Gardner. Mass. 


Chocolates & Bon Bons, Caramels 
80c, 00¢ & $1.00 per ib. 76¢e Ib. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


We serve sandwiches, het drinks. ice cream 
eodss. aes. - te. 


needed, In the halcyon days of | 't# 


Red pine is less grace* 


that one cinta afford to 
L beget a Mr ye to Fag 


A windbreak in pee 
snson hich Is tine a keeps 


itself in almost perpetual good order. " * 


A few days hence, when the wind. 
ee one 
hee 5 


need for vor ih winter comfort two 
sets of windbreaks. , — a 


oe a > 


A Scalloped Potato 
Hint’: 


If, after the potatoes to be scal- 
loped have been sliced, they are 
dipped : ice watér, ' drained and 
steamed for 10 minutes, there fs no 
danger of ‘their raw in the: 
center while scorched ow ais 

Six medium-sized potatoes requi 
one cupful of milk and»a& ger 
tablespoonful of butter. (In a. 
buttered baking dish, spread ‘a~ 
of the steamed potatoes, dot. 
with butter, season, ~s 
other layer of the potatoes, 
and seasoning, until all the. 
have been put in the dish. — 
milk over the potatoes, Sift just 
tiny bit of flour over the top op lange 
dot generously with butter, and 
in. a- moderate oven unti} done— 
about half an howr for. a- dish of 
averagé size. 
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For People Who Care 
INITIAL 


Tac Christmas Cards. 


cards with initial added, 
card being desi 
with a@ place 


initial 
touch which 
not do. 


Send $1 today for a trial bog. 


Pilgrim Engraving #tudios 


P, 0. Box 2687 


other “cards 
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Women of 


Results. 


earn additional money easily. * 


Made of the finest quality Cre 
materiais; priced so re 
In ustice’ to 
FREE CATA 


NOTE: 
{[resenting us and would 
name of our local agent 


re © SALES REPRESENTATIVES .’. 


Experienced—Inexperienced — 
Part Time—Full Time 


EADERS of “The Christian Science Monitor” will teceik ler 
ing seen our advertisements; we have beep gonsistently telling 
our message to subscribers for almost two years. The answer is: 
For us and for’ those wh» become. affiliated with us. 
Regardless of your present papaection, we can show ees veg te, 


Crospy UNDERWEAR = 


de Chine, 
agonably practically eve 
sunwelt, investigate. Write NO 


Crossy Oneenwng Co., Inc:, Dept. C-96., 330 Fifth Ave. N. Y. e. 


If yow are unable at this time to consider 
like to see Mo ae 
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Na k and other ~ 
call a sale. 
for: details and our 
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or our 
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Sports, Street, Matinee 
and E vening Footdress 


Smart, and restiul, too, is ‘di fash- -. 
ionablewoman’s habit toweareach - 
day shoes of at least four differing 
styles and heel heights. Low heel 
sports oxfords for morning. Cuban 
heel cies for street. Medium heel 
strap slippers or colonials for after- 
noon. High heel dress pumps for 
“evening. Autumn's new Hanans, - 


: by preference. 
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Be and Credits, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Ae > 

cote 


They,” a children’s poem with a 7 | pike a i 
moral very welcome from one who My D | Cli Id 
is too often the narrow-viewed and \ car SSO 
undiscriminating imperialist: ee ee | | ne 
Id, b H. G. ® 
Tap ask ams aY Bing. | ‘ahabltante; and he is nck | “ 
6d. net, New York: George H. ng & 2 , B 
Company, in 2 vols. $5. puts in a little about the h Arthur 
the Clissold family with 1 New ¥ 


nothing in his own country because | All good people 
he has allied himself with so many Ai 
bad ones. 
Four of His Best 

Side by side with these manifes- 
tations of the lesser Kipling we have 
at least four examples of the best 
work of a major artist. Two of them | 
are poems, and two are tales. “The 


| a: & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Garden > N. oo 

Pays a | Doubleday, Page 

es JDYARD KIPLING has risen to about natural science with 
standing very fone 

ings. Of this salutary ; 

sold is as yet blissfully unaw*re; but 

if he can only get hold o: his dis- 


on We . about this book—or about the 
As only a sort of They! beginning of this book, for we 

e have here only the first volume of a 
But these few successes are p three. Mr. Wells lectures 
the reader rather tartly in-a preface 


T sent is a strong didactic tone 


tenary of its publication: It is; 


prenany bewildering one, even al- 
wing for the alleged waywardness 
of genius. His latest volume pro- 
vides us with a simile: throughout 
_ his career the debits have balanced 
the credits. He has gone rocketing 
up to the literary skies and rained 


| brilliant stars of poetry, fiction, and 


epigram down on the enraptured 


* world, and then, just as suddenly, 
4 the fire has seemed to burn itself out 
"> as though it were no more than a 


| paltry firework, falling ignominiously 

/ on the earth, there to splutter inef- 
fectually with the riprap sparks of 
mediocrity. 

Im one of the Kipling titles the 
whole process has been described: 
“The Light That Failed.” Something 
else has happened, though, before the 
- @onlooker’s dismay and doubt about 
. the genuine nature of the original 
fire have had time to formulate 
themselves except in the laconic way 
that Robert Louis Stevenson used in 


| g@ letter to Henry James: “You and 


- Barrie and Kipling are) now my 
Muses Three. But with Kipiing as 
you know there are reservations to 
ibe made”—overhead, before the 
watchers are aware, the colored stars 
are blazing again, and the skies 
stabbing with master-song in rag- 
time. 
Seesaw Career 

“Departmental Ditties,” in all their 
flick and snap and patter, “Plain 
Tales From the Hills” and “Soldiers 
Three”—books tingling with bizarre 


precocity—these have been succeeded 
by a long novel that fizzled out at 
the very beginning, some vulgar 
music-hall rhymes and some equally 
blatant syncopations in short-story 
prose; and then, as if for the express 
purpose of confounding his critics, 
by “The Jungle Books,” “The Day's 
Work,” “Kim” and “Rewards and 
Fairies.” It is a confidence-shatter- 
ing yet confidence-rousing progres- 
sion. No other famous writer, cer- 
tainly none in our time, has per- 
formed so exhilaratingly. And the 
curiotis feature is that every see-saw 
phase, every light and shade and up 
and down of Mr. Kipling’s develop- 
ment, has been repeated in minia- 
ture in “Debits and Credits,” issued 
just 40 years after Tennyson and 
Stevenson gave hail to the newcomer 
from the Indian hills. 

“Debits and Credits” is shaped on 
the model that Mr. Kipling has used 
often and never without justifica- 
tion; it is a collection of prose and 
verse, stories and poems that alter- 
nate with one another. In some of 
* them, “Sea Constables” and “A Ma- 
donna of the Trenches,” which are 
tales with a war “motif,” and “The 
United Idolaters” and “Propagation 
of. Knowledge,” stories in which 
Stalky reappears, we have again the 
author who, coming west and finding 


| the taste of success to be very, very 


#ood, began to rely indolently on 
tricks. with which he had already 
dazzled the world. 

In such poems as “The Vineyard,” 
a glib but puerile side-attack on 
América, we meet once more the 
artist who spoiled his paints by mix- 
ing them with politics. America 
need not be disturbed by this frag- 
ment of journalism; for while the 
“influence of authors like Mr. Gals- 

| jhas steadily increased be- 
- cause of the respect they have gained 
through allying themselves with so 
many good causes, the influence of 


Bull That Thought” is a stirring nar- 
rative of animal life that invokes an 
affection in us for the writer as well 
as for the beautiful, humorous, 
whimsical, bravre hero, “flawless from 
his agate roof to his even-branching 
ivory, disk-tipped horn.” That affec- 
tion is increased as gve encounter the 
poem which follows the story: “Al- 
naschar and the Oxen,” which, in 
other words, concerns his own simple 
Sussex cattle. He surveys them with 
pride, eulogizes them as a herd well- 
nigh perfect, and ends with a stanza 
as exquisitely wrought as anything 
he did in his brilliant heyday: 


There's a valley, under oakwood, where 
a man may dream his dream, 
In the milky breath of cattle laid at 


ease, 
Till the moon o’ertaps the alders and 
her image chills the stream, 
And the river-mist runs silver round 
their knees! 
Now the footpaths fade and vanish; now 
the ferny clumps deceive ; 
Now the hedgerow-folk possess their 
fields anew ; 
Now the Herd is lost in darkness, and I 
bless them as I leave, 
My Sussex cattle feeding in the dew! 


Later in the book is, “We and 


eclipsed at the close of the collec- 
tion by a story, entitled “The Gar- 
dener.” How can one describe this 
tender, humane, and compassionate 
masterpiece, based on an old, lovely, 
very familiar New Testament inci- 
dent, whose symbolical climax yet 
moves the reader as though he were 
being acquainted with it for the first 
time: “. . . She turned for a last 
look. In the distance she saw the 
man bending over his young plants; 
and she went away, supposing him 
to be the gardener.” 

It has the magic of music, and as 
futile would it be to attempt any 
description as it has always been 
to try to translate music into words. 
“Soldiers Three,” “Traffics and Dis- 
coveries,”’ “Many Inventions,” “Let- 
ters of Travel’—each of these books 
by Mr. Kipling, and another, indeed, 
and another, is already being read 
for just a few of its pages; and 
“Debits and Credits’, will eventually 
be treasured by readers for the pages 
that contain two poems, a story of 
a bull, and “The Gardener.” 

THOMAS MOULT. 


A Byron 


Resume 


Allegra: The Story of Byron and Miss 
Clairmont. By Armistead C. Gordon. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. $2.59. 


/ 


HE title of this biography fol- 
lows the current fashion in 


book-naming. It gives, of 


course, a false emphasis; for poor 
little Allegra, the daughter of Byron 
by Jane Clairmont, plays but a small 
part in the whole drama of the poe*’s 
life. The sub-title is hardly less mis- 
leading; for though the circum- 
stances of Byron’s relations with 
Miss Clairmont are thoroughly 
thrashed out, the story is not lim- 
ited to that episode, but is in reality 
a survey of Byron’s whole career. 
The book is too limited in scope 
to be called a “full-length” biog- 
raphy. Many controversial topics are 
passed over briefly. On the whole, 
however, the episodes selected for 
detailed treatment are those which 
are most important for understand- 
ing, or at least attempting to under- 
stand, a highly complex characcer. 

Mr. Gordon is described by his 
publishers as “‘a collateral descend- 
ant” of the Gordons from whom 
Byron’s mother sprang. Naturally 
enough, therefore, he pays particu- 
lar attention to the Scottish back- 
ground of the poet’s early life, be- 
ginning his narrative several years 
before the poet’s birth. Unfortu- 
nately, this portion of the biography 
has already ‘been exhaustively 
treated in Mr. J. D. Symon's recent 
volume, “Byron in Perspective.” Still 
more unfortunately, Byron's entire 
career has very recently been the 
subject of an admirable analysis by 
John Drinkwater. Mr. Drinkwater 
brought to his theme a finer intel- 
ligence and a meh better trained 
experience in literature than Mr. 
Gordon possesses; and the ampler 
plan of his biography enabled him 
to treat his subject with more ful- 
ness and better proportion. In fact, 
it must be said that Mr. Gordon has 
chosen a theme that has been worked 
and reworked until there is little to 


be said unless the biographer or 


A Review by Samvet C. Cuew, Bryn Mawr College 


critic happens to have made impor- 
tant new discoveries or has by 
chance or meditation come into pos- 
session of a new interpretation of 
Byron’s character. 

Mr. Gordon has made no new dis- 
coveries. As for his interpretation 
of Byron, it has been greeted by at 
least one reviewer as a “profound 
contribution to our knowledge of 
Byron.” It consists briefly in an ex- 
planation of the poet’s “undisci- 
plined excesses.” Mr>- Gordon’s 
formula is the old one of Byron's 
sensitiveness to his physical diffi- 
culties. As a result of these he 
lived perpetually at a high state of 
tension. There is absolutely nothing 
novel in all this; the same view 
has been advanced by biographers 
almost numberless. 

For the rest, Mr. Gordon’s is a 
straightforward, lucid and _ fair- 
minded summary of the familiar 
facts of the poet’s life and work. 
To readers, if there are such, un- 
familiar with the subject, the book 
may be recommended as a succinct 
and accurate narrative, as accept- 
able as, but no better than, various 
other books. Especially commend- 
able is Mr. Gordon's feticent but not 
mealy-mouthed treatment of the 
more questionable episodes in 
Byron’s career. 


Heaven Trees, by Stark Young 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2) is called a novel, but the fact is, 
the high-spirited characters the au- 
thor drew took matters in their own 
hands, and when they were through 
delighting the reader with their in- 
dividualities there was practically no 
room left for a plot. Heaven Trees is 
a Southern plantation of the early 
fifties, where the sweet-scented mag- 
nolias see the bustling arrivals and 
departures of many guests. Life and 
hospitality are expansive and gen- 
erous and the multiplicity of rela- 
tives reminds one of nothing so much 
as Gilbert and Sullivan’s repetitive 
lines about the “sisters and the 


cousins and the aunts.” 


of gsOme seven pages, and Mr. Clis- 
sold continues the process for rather 
more than' 200. Fortunately, Mr. Clis- 
sold is not, on the whole, quite 80 
eross as Mr. Wells sounds to be in 
his preface. Mr. Clissold obviously 
thinks very little of the intelligence 
of mankind in general — quite early 
in the book he is found noting “the 


personal satisfaction, to fundamentals 
and cosmic surveys. Those are quite 
interesting and significant, but that 
particular hare is run sd hard and 
so long that even ‘the hunter begins 
to show some slight trace of com- 
punction. “This book at: any rate,” 
says Mr. Clissold, wit a sort of un- 


easy bravado, toward the end of it, 


Drawn From Photograph © Nickolas Muray 


H. @. WELLS 


taking the right view about Mr. 
indeed, we are admonished | 
very sternly in the preface against able, very interesting, very provoca- 
thinking about Mr. Wells at all in | tive, 
connection with the present novel. |satisf h ° 
This world, this book, thesé opin-| aGerr sae Seeneen Sate the ess 
ions, and this career belong to Mr. 
William Clissold, and as 
Clissold’s they must be treated, un- 
der pain of Mr. Wells's instant and 
contempt for 
breach of the understanding. Some- 
times Mr. Clissold’s views sound un- 


William 


any 


enormous differences between my/‘“is not going to be a home of rest 
peculiar world and the worlds in/|for tired readers.” Possibly not: but 
which the greater part of mankind ‘one would like to be equally sure that 
are still living”’—and in particular 
of Marxian Socialists, cosmopolitan 
idlers on the: Riviera, and quite a 
respectable number of other strongly 
contrasted human types. But he ex- 
presses his dislike with a certain air 
of philosophical detachment, where- 
as in the preface Mr. Wells merely 
scolds the reader in advance for not 


some portions of it had not been a 
home of rest for at least one tired 
writer. 


Readable and Provocative 
However, here we are with the 
first volume of a magic casement 
‘opening on the perilous seas of Wil- 
liam Clissold’s world. Generally 


speaking, the account is very read- 


and almost ferociously self- 


fessicne. 
as a highly successful metallurgist. 
Maybe inthe next two volumes there 
will be less ‘about the world and 
more about men and women. Mr. 
Clissold might do worse than get in 


‘thorne Daniel. 


“| Van 


one who presents himseif 


tinguished 
clearer and less cantankerous moods 
he might pick up a hint or_two on 
this point which would save re- 
maining volumes of this novel with- 
out sacrificing its appeal. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of @ book in this list 
does not necessarily indicate that it 
has the indorsement of The Chris- 
tian Science Monttor. ‘ 


The King of the Golden River, by 
John Ruskin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1. 

Charile and the Surprise House, by 
Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. New 
Yeork:~The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
There Ought to Be a Law—, Don 
Herold. New York: E. P. Dutton @ 
Co. $1.25. 

The Gauntlet of Dunmore, by Haw- 
New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

The Mountain of Jade, by /Violet 
Irwin and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
sas York: The Macmillan Company. 


A Wayfarer on the Loire,-by E. I. 
Robson, Boston: Houghton MimMin 
Company. $3. 

A Wayfarer In Alsace, by B. 8. 
Townroe, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3, 

A Wayfarer in Switzerland, by 
James - Muirhead. New York: 
Houghton MiMfliin Company. $3. 

Hildegrade, by Kathleen Norris. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 

Mary and Marela, Partners, by 
Helen Cady Forbes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §2. 

Elisa and ‘the Elves, by Rachel 
Field. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, $2. . . 

Opinions of a Cheerfal Yankee, by 
Irving Bacheller.. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 

Humility and Pride, by Amy Spin- 
garn. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Spirit, of Christmas, by Henry 
Dyke. Néw York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Enchantment ef Gardens, illus- 
trated in color by Mary C. W. Wilson. 
Boston; Houghton Miffln Company. 
$?- 

Page Mr. Tutt, by Arthur Train. 
“us York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Golden Key, by Henry Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2. 

This Singing World, by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 

Power, by Lion Feuchtwanger, 
translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 

Real Dogs, composed by Charles 
Wright Gray. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.50. 

Issues of European Statesmanship, 
by B. G. De Montgomery. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

Fifty Famous -Painters, by Hen- 
rietta Gerwig. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $3.50. 

The American People, by Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $5. 

The Second Book of Negro Spirit- 
uals, edited by James Weldon John- 
oat New York: The Viking Press. 
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The American Senate, by Lindsay | 


on New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
2.50. 


— 


cousin in one of his! .ot the first sumptuous edition in 


English, for there evists a large 
octavo translation, entitled “A Hand- 


book of Gastronomy,” and illustrated 
by Lalauze; but this one, in typog- 
raphy, binding and illustration, is 
thoroughly delightful. It-is a hand- 
some volume, 7% by 11 inches, bound 


decorated at the heads of chapters 
with the drawings by Mr. Johnson. 
These, drawn in heavy lines, are 
very effective, some full of humor 
and some of grace. 

The only feature of the book that 
leaves One dissatisfied is the intro- 
duction -by Mr. Machen. One would 
have thought that to write an essay 
on Savarin would have aroused in 
the essayist only pleasayt thoughts 
and tender or amusing reminis- 
cences, but for Mr. Machen it_seems 
to have suggested little except com- 
plaints concerning the present low 
estate of cooking in England and 
lamentations over the difficulties of 
finding a good restaurant in London. 
Savarin was a jolly person, and 
gloomy thoughts are out of place 
within the covers of his book. 


The Art of Dining 

In 1876 a translation of the “Phys- 
jologie du gout” was published un- 
der the title “Gastronomy as a Fine 
Art,” and this title has always seemed 
to me more fortunate than Savarin’s 
own. It better suggests the actual 
subject of his amusing treatise. For 
Savarin’s subject is really what old 
Thomas Walker, author of the “Origi- 
nal,” called “Aristology or the Art 
of Dining,” while the “physiology of 
taste” forms only a minor _part of 
his book. 
Of course, one element of Savarin’s 
charm lies in his mock-solemnity and 
his assumption that correct form and 
taste in the affairs of the table are 
of fundamental importance. His book 
has been called one of the most origi- 


nal of the nineteenth century, and 
its originality lay not only in its 
subject but in its method. To begin 
a discussion of eating with aphor- 
isms or axioms like those of Euclid 
and to proceed with an air of philo- 
sophic decorum from step to step, 
developing a theory with all the 
earnestness of a writer of a mono- 
graph, gave to the work an appear- 
ance of learning and solidity, and 
the title he chose for the whole was 
‘tlculated to heighten the impres- 
sion. But it is only an appearance. 
He had no intention of being dull, 
even for a moment; and he never is. 
His readers have cherished his book 


‘far more for the amusement than 


for the instruction it affords. 
“The Tenth Muse” 
In this respect the “Physiology of 
Taste” recalls certain English books, 
such as those of Walton and White 


|it is surprising how few of his 


in dark blue! paper and vellum; and {| 
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If one compares his book, 
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traditions 
those of his time, of course, 
manners have changed. Many 
ers will consider his subject 
and many others will object to 
or another of his likings; and 


i 


« 


$28 


eral observations need ‘any amend- 
ment today. ; | 
Many Admirers 

Savarin has always had a large 
following of loyal admirers in 
France, England and America, 
though he has been hardly a name to 
the majority of readers. He was 
neither an amateur cook, like Dumas, 
pére, nor a. gastronomical reformer, 
like Walker. There are even doubts 
whether he was as infallible an epi- 
@ure as hé pretends, and he lays 
more stress upon the gustatory than 
upon the intellectual prowess of his 
hosts and guests. But one must take 
his books as it is, the work of an en- 
gaging enthusiast who kzuows his 
subject and who writes about it with 
unflagging humor and _é gusto. 
Whether he is telling about the man 
who made asparagus-sprouts of wood 
and planted them in his‘ neigh s 
garden, or how he himself introduced 
his famous fondue from Switzerland 
into America; whether he is inveigh- 
ing against fashionable tabel-man- 
ners of Paris or writing veiled ad- 
vertisements of his friends among 


the restaurateurs, he is unfailingly 
spirited and entertaining. 


_ | 


—— 


OW that the Summer sea- 


son is over, you owe your- 
self time for self-culture. Study 


Do You Speak Correctly? : 


commonly like those of Mr. Wells, 
but this is easily accounted for by 
the fact that Mr. Clissold, as he him- 
self explains in the course of his 
narrative, is a counsin to H. G. Wells, 


A Relief to the Critic 
It is a gneat relief for an interested 


the MILLER SYSTEM OF 

CORRECT ENGLISH as a 

basis. You can never rise to the 

top in business or society, in 

club, church, or lodge, if you 

cannot speak or write correct = 
English. | 3 <= 


The MILLER SYSTEM is bright, brief and practical, with 
entertainment and variety that hold the attention. Look it over, 
without obligation, and BE YOUR OWN JUDGE. 


Does your English embarrass or betray you? 
Do you know when you make mistakes? 
You cannot afford not te know your own language 


Do You Say— Do You Say— 


in’kwirry for ingui’ry, ad’dress —between you and I; a raise in 
for address’, cu-pon for cou’ pon, salary; along ways off; a setting 
‘pressidence for prece’denc¢, con- hen; let’s you and I go some- 
“ver’sant for con’versant, epitome wheres; those kind of men; that 
for epit’o-me, ac’climated for ac- coat sets good; he don’t know as 
cl’mated, progrum for parce, he can; a mutual friend; the 
hydth for Aight, ali’as for a’lias, bread raises; providing I ° 
oleomargerine for oleomargarine, one less thing; where will I 
timmy for “av compar’able meet you;he referred back to; 
or com’ parable? we are having friends for dinner? 


Do You Know When 


To Use— 
—asits or sets, laying or lying, far- 


Mr. Kipling has dwindled almost to 


Conrad the ‘Husband 


me before took, as. it were, their 


right proportions. I understood that 
his temperament was that of his|but slightly embarrassed critic to 


countrymen.” SBut their visit was; have to deal with a Clissold instead 
rudely interrupted by the news thetior g wells. it makes it far more 


{osee> ee Ae I Bh gy am nd genius. “My husvene s Ooabe were 
oe eee nee - ito me as so many children, so to 
at, © Co. 2" 1g ae ee speak, and each in turn should have 

rs —— - its place in these recollections. There 


ANY of the incidents related in| is attached to one and all some ten- 
this book might be considered | der remembrance and unforgotten 
trivial and homely, yet they | | = 


epi ; 
evi such humor, comprehension Mrs. Conrad makes no attempt in credible difficulty and danger, 
“0 Bg Doe fied devotion that the these pages ‘to estimate or analyze through Austria to Italy, and thence 
reader will find himself agreeing|her husband’s contfibution to let-/home to-England. “We had crossed 
with Mr. Curle, who states in his |ters—she says very simply, that they/the Italian frontier only one short 
introduction that “they have a value|Were too much him, for her attitude/ week before orders were received 
all their own.” toward them to be critical, it was al-| trom Germany to hold-us back till 
It is almost proverbial that|/W@Y8 maternal—a most rage lg the end of the war.” 
geniuses are not easy to live with; | summing panting win ce “ak The world will welcome a fuli| falling far short of the human inter- 
Conrad was no exception to this rule.| When as @ young & nit hn " et of |aress biography of Conrad, which|est and insight displayed by the 
Those who perhaps only knew him |‘he manuscript of “The Outcast of'is to appear shortly, “a book that/originator of Kipps and Mr. Polly. 
through his books, and yet who think the Islands = ar ' - t +s rl must be a monument of fact,” writes; But so far as this volume goes he 
_ of him with an almost intimate affec-|O¥™ Way she liv iia the writer him.| ts: Conrad, “facts that another | is plainly a much better hand at ru- 
tion, will experience a growing sense og books as owing friend, M. Jean-Aubry, has collected | minating on4he world at large than 
' of gratitude and admiration for the — and verified with the most patient; he is at understanding its individual 
patience, unsélfishiiess and wisdom| T° be with Joseph Conrad, even) care, visiting every place for au- 
which Mrs. Conrdd brought to bear |!" @ cottage in the country, must/thentic information.” Having read 
upon the problems of their married |*!W4ys have been an eventful affair.}_ singlé herald-chapter from M. 
life. Since Conrad was Conrad, many|F°Td Madox Hueffer’s reminis-| Jean-Aubry’s pen, “Joseph Conrad in 
of these were presumably inevitable, | °°"°es. while merely impressionist the Congo,” already published, we 
but how exasperating they would and therefore unreliable as to detail,|Know what to expect, in fidelity to 
have been to anyone less capable of |"@%% true in regard to the general /detail and minute accuracy of re- 
dealing with them in a big and good- tenure of Conrad’s days and nights; 
humored way. wherever they were, and moves were 


Unaccountable Whims 


Messages 


yar had preken out, and thes Be- easy for him to say outright that, 


gan the journey home, of almost in- 
ga jo y as a novelist, Clissold cuts very little 


ice compared with his cousin. Of * 


course, Clissold is only a novelist— 
or autobiographist—by chance and 
by virtue of a tremendous urge to ex- 
press himself and his relations to the 
world so one cannot blame him for 


Through the advertising col- 
umns of The Christian Science 
Monitor many business firms send 
their messages to you—-messages 
bearing good news of helpful serv- 
ices and dependable merchandise. 


Can You Pronounce 


Foreign Words Like— 
—Masseuse, ‘cello, bourgédis, 
lingerie, ~décolleté, faux pas, ther or further, drank or drunk, 
hors d’a@uvre, maraschino, Fa- who or whom, I or me, lunch or 
scisti, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, lu ; affect or effect, council, 
Ypres, Il Trovatore, Thais, | counsel or consul, practical or 
Paderewski, Ysaye, Nazimova, practicable, admittance or admis- 
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frequent, there were always dramatic jor give keener pleasure to the lover <3 Box i: wERrier vouken B. Y. 
episodes, the most important and ex- | of that great-hearted Pole, who made 


We read of his habit of spilling 
candle grease—anywhere—of throw- 
ing bread pellets about at meals, to 
the consternation of his guests, for 
the more excited he got, the faster 
and fiercer the pellets flew; of his 
sudden unaccountable whims, as for 
instance: “Often in later years would 
Conrad attempt to write on odd 
pieces of paper in remote corners of 
_ the garden. Once he even annexed 

the only bathroom we had. He would 
give no reason for his strange choice, 
but for over a week our bathing 
hours.were greatly restricted. In 
another phase he would wear only 
a greatly faded bath-robe, and in- 


experience with Conrad’s 


citing of which were, of course, the 
writing: and the appearing of Con- 
rad’s books. 

The Visit to Poland 
The greatest adventure of all, was 
the journey in 1914 on the eve of 
the oubreak of the war, when Conrad 
took his wife and children to Poland 
for the first time. It is interesting 
to compare her description of that 
essay 
“Poland Revisited.” “I understood 
my husband so much better after 
those months in Poland,” she writes. 
“So many characteristics that ‘hed 
been strange and unfathomable to 


England his home and the English 
which he so brilliantly adorned his 
language, than this simple narra- 
tive, revealing Conrad in a light at 
once so intimate, so humorous and 
so tender. E. F. H. 
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‘Fidelio’ as a Beethoven Monument 


By ADOLF WEISSMANN 


Berlin, Sept. 18 
HE news that Toscanini intends 

-§ to commemorate Beethoven’s 

*. centenary not only by the per- 
formance of all the symphonies, but 
also by that of Beethoven’s only 
opera, was sufficient to arouse con- 
siderable interest in artistic quar- 
ters. For it meant a tribute to @ 
work which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as belonging to the limited 
circle of German opera. Toscanini, 
hy making it an important part of 
his Beethoven program, proclaimed 
it to be a musical monument and the 
property of the whole world. 

This, indeed, we felt also at the 
performance of “Fidelio,” conducted 
by Bruno Waltem at the Municipal 
Opera House. It was in this way that 
Walter celebrated his own birthday, 
and gave to the public an opportunity 
ef showing their gratitude to one 
who is entitled to the highest honors 
for the great services rendered by 
him to Berlin operatic life. 


Moral Substance 


: Opera in general is one of the 

things in music that is of the earth, 
earthy. How is it, then, that a 
master aiming at the verities in mu- 
Sic determined to write an opera’ 
ft is certain that Beethoven revealed 
a powerful dramatic instinct in the 
works written for the concert. hall. 
It is, however, impossible to accept 
him as a dramatist. What, then, in- 
duced him te write his opera 
“Fidelio”? 

It was obviously the ethical, 
moral substance of the plot that 
led him to undertake this task. He 
was sure of himself. He was $de- 
termined to compose 


ss 


ef opera, 


which he could not help finding very 
frivolous. Beethoven took every- 
thing very seriously. So, when he 


tackled the problem of opera, he | 


could not but be attracted and at 
fhe same time repelled by realism. 
Also, he did not want to express in 
opera the transitory things of exist- 
ence. No wonder he had to try 
three times before he succeeded in 
surmounting the difficulties arising 
from these conflicting aims. No won- 
der he wrote no fewer than four 
overtures. The overture form, em- 
bracing as it does the essential things 
of the musical drama, was, of course, 
more familiar to the symphonist— 
accustomed to the highest concen- 
tration of musical style—than were 


the many details which an opera” 


is bound to master. 
Music in a Ruin 


* Accustomed as we are to consider 
Artistic values from the standpoint 
of the present-day spectator, we 
must confess that the book of the 
drama has nothing to say to us. The 
whole work is like hearing great 
music in a ruin. As in all such 
works, virtuous and wicked people 
stand sharply contrasted, as they are 
never found in ordinary life. Pizarro, 
governor of the prison where Flores- 


composer 


‘an is incarcerated, is, of course, the | 
worst villain who ever existed, while | 


Florestan himself, and Leonore, his 
wife—-who makes unheard-of sacri- 
fices to save him—are virtuous be- 
yond description. 

» Now, what could be done with per- 
sons so unusual, if a composer wants 
to be true not only to human nature 
but also to himself Beethoven the 
epera composer really remained a 
symphonist. He built arias and en- 
semble pieces like other opera com- 
posers, but always clinging to his 
ewn symphonic methods. No doubt 
Mozart, who had devoted profound 
gtudy to the Italian opera, was much 


something | 
quite different from the ordinary run | 
something quite unlike | 
even Mozart’s operas, the plots of | 


| the footsteps of his master. He also 
emphasized the higness of .this 
music, but softened it by the grace 
peculiar to him. He had called in the 
help of the same Alfred Roller who. 
had been the assistant of Gustav 
Mahler. He also inserted the s0- 
called “Leonore” Overture between 
the prison act and the finale. This 
may be contrary to the drama, but it 
-always proves very effective, the 
more so, because it stands out of its 
surroundings. 

This performance of “Fidelio” 
was given in true festival fashion, 


for the principal parts were. taken 


note, and thou 
‘became admirable when she joined} 


clined during. his career, but he. is 


by the best singers available. Helene 
Widbrunn sah the part ‘of Leo- 
| at first she fought 
a hard fight with her high notes, she 


Fiorestan in the prison. He. was 
Augard Oestvig from Vienna, whose | 
gorgéous tenor voice may have de- | 


a wonderful actor who really feels 
his part. Wilhelm Rode, an extraor- 
dinary bass-baritone, a former mem- 
ber of the Munich State Opera, was 
a very characteristic Pizarro, and 
the part.of Rocco, that faithful old 
fellow;:.“was. held by Paul Bender, 
thin whom no better could be fonnd. 
Tho Governor was Alexander Kip- 
n’s. “ith his really governing bass 
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ERR eck sete 
-seventh annual music 
i festival of the: Worcester ‘County 
+. Mypsical Ascociation wag held in 
Mechanics Hall,: Worcester,, Mass., 
this*-week, with Albert Stoessel as 
conductor for. the second season, the 
festival chorus of 200 ‘voices,: an or- 
chestra composed of 58 Jgembers of 
the New Yerk:Symphony Society. and 
various soloists, .... fos a 
“The concerts, which’ began with 
a. presentation. of. Verdi's. Manzoni 
Requiem Wednesday evening,» and 
were.to conclude with a-program for 
childron this’ afiernoon, were dotted 
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with a humber, of items unfamiliar to 
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By HERMAN KLEIN 
Il 
N MY way to Riga I had lin- 
gered for a day or two at Reval 


0 


where opera, if equally enjoyed, is 
not quite so generously served. (Five 
and one-half millions of Estonian 
marks per annum sounds like a lib- 
eral subsidy, but at 1800 to the pound, 
or 560 to the dollar, the “intendant’”’ 
complains that it-does not enable him 
to make ends meet.) Rehearsais 
were in progress there, too, but I 
had promised to return in time for 
the opening performance. 


Without being told the amount of 
the Riga subsidy, it was easy to see 
that the whole undertaking in the 
Latvian capital was upon a broader 
and more munificent scale, as befit- 
ting the larger and richer city. The 
opera house, like the National The- 
ater, and, in fact. all the public 
buildings, appears to be of nobler 
design because seen amid beautiful 
gardens and picturesque surround- 
ings, which everywhere impart a 
sense of space. I have seen all the 


Belgian Ambassador to the United States. 


A Ba!tic Musical Pilgrimage 


ae 
Korsakoff, executed (minus orches- 
tra) in precisely the same concert 


‘form in which it had been given at 
| Covent Garden in March of. the pres- 


' fine vyoices all 


hore experienced in this kind of com- 
position. We therefore find him 
much more up to 


fhoven, so far as opera is concerned. | Linden, and the Ringstrasse, with 
: But only a Beethoven could ascend | 
n dramatic | 
| magnificent 


to such _ lofty heights i 
power and expressive faculty as Bee- 


thoven did in t 


contrasted in a deeply moving way, | 
and virtue triumphs by awakening | 
the villain’s bad conscience. This is; 
the very essence of the musical | 
drama. Nobody can resist the power- | 
ful effect of this scene. And if, after- 
ward, in the final scene, we witness 
the foreshadowing of the Ninth Sym- 
phony by the hymns of joy, we feel 
that Beethoven has left the zenith of 
his work behind him. 
“Fidelio” Unpopular 

‘The opera “Fidelio” is unpopular, 
even in Germany. How could it be | 
otherwise? Though virtue and vice) 
are contrasted in so effective a way| 
its appeal, of course, is not to be 
compared with that of a film. Noble | 
and monumental music will never 
console us for s0 antiquated a, 


libretto. | 


But it has always been | 
geld in such great esteem that the | 
performance of this work was con-| 
sidered to ‘be a sort of festival. The 


Beethoven centenary ought, there-' a lunch in my honor at the Press; Tchaikovsky, 


date than Bee- | 


he second act of his | 


“Ridelio.” when good and evil are | Opera house at Riga. 
: 


big cities of western Europe; I vis- 
ited St. Petersburg and Moscow in 
the days of the empire; I am mindful 
of the Avenue de ‘Opéra, Unter den 


their imposing temples devoted ‘o 
the lyric art; but I know no more 
site than that which 
has for its culminating: edifice the 


A Genuine Interest 


I was soon to learn that the inter- 
est taken by the Latvian state in the 
welfare of opera, as indeed of every) 
branch of music, was genuine and) 
substantial. Thanks to the kind of-| 
fices of my friend the distinguished | 
London Times correspondent in that | 
city, I was introduced without delay | 
to the official who controls every- 
thing and everybody connected with 
the artistic life of ihe place. “This 
was Dr. Alfred Bihlmans, the direc-. 
tor of the press department at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. A man 
of culture, an accomplished linguist, 
a clever writer on many important 
subjects, a first-rate organizer, an 
ardent Latvian who regards English 
as the universal language and speaks 
it faultlessly. Dr. Bihlmans not only | 
proffered the services of a cicerone | 
from his own office and the use of a} 
Government automobile, but gave) 


(Tallinn), the Estonian capital, | ©®t year. Only now it proved far more 


enjoyable. Sung by Latvian artists— 
to a new Latvian 
translation (everything must be sung 
in the language of the country), the 
second act was interpreted with such 
tremendous energy, such amazinz 
power of dramatic characterization, 
that the meaning of the action and 
the beauty of the music seemed to 
stand clearly revea’ d without the 
aid of either scenery or  rchestra. 
Obviously, excellent material and 
a strong ensemble were at the dis- 
posal of the conductor—that able 
musician, Emil Ccoper, who, it may 
be remembered, visited London and 
conducted Russian opera for Sir 
Joseph and Sir Thomas Beecham at 
Drury Lane in the years just pre- 
ceding the war. True, the history of 
the Riga Opera as an institution ex- 
tends back only some 15 years, but 
it employs the best available artists: 
and those of the caliber 6f Milda 
Brechman-Stengel and Rudolf Ber- 
zinz I found capable of doing full 
justice to “Kitesh.” Emil Cooper had 
never conducted at Riga befo-., and 
everybody was in love with the gifted 
little man. I was not surprised. 
To Dr. Bihlmans I also owed the 
privilege of a private recital of Lat- 
vian folk songs, given specially for 
me in her own spacious apartment 
by the talented and popular Lieder- 
singer, Malvine Wiegner-Griinberg. 


'This charming songstress, who has 
/ won fame in other lands besides her 


Own, has: made a specialty of the old 
native melodies,. which she renders 
with such grace and feeling; and 
their appeal through her art becomes 
irresistible. 

On the following evening I at- 
tended an open-air orchestral con- 
cert in one of the parks. An enor- 
mous crowd listened amid perfect 
silénce and palpable enjoyment to a 
program of, symphonic music by 
Beethoven, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky and 
Liszt, with vocal numbers by a Rus- 
Sian coloratura soprano. of merit, 

At the Press Club I met Prof. J. 
Vitols, the head of the Conservat>iré, 
and Mr..J. Zalits, one of the direc- 
tors of the opera. The former..is a 
composer, who lived for many years 
in St. Petersburg and was the inti- 
mate friend of Anton Rubinstein, 
Glazeunoff. Borodin, 


fore. to be a new invitation for the; Club ahd arranged for me to hear| and Rimsky-Korsakoff. He was most 


whole world to produce a work, for | 
the performance of which Toscanini | 
and La Scala will set a noble ex-| 
ample. 
For Germany, it is the example of | 
Gustay Mahler that commands imita- | 
tion. Mahler, when director of the | 
Vienna Opera, saw his chief task in| 
iving model performances of operas | 
which had not yet acquired popu-' 
larity. “Fidelio” is the most notable | 
of them. Accustomed to permeate all | 
he did with the fire of his musician- | 
ship, he achieved the finest produc- 
tion of this opera that ever took) 
place on the German operatic stage. | 
He did not content himself with! 
bringing the musical side of the, 
opera to the highest excellence, but 
he extended his activity also to the 
stage management and to the action. 
In his production he was strongly 
supported by Alfred Roller, a painter 
discovered by Mahler himself for the 
operatic stage. He had drawn up the 
sketchces of the scene which agreed 
not only with Mabler’s, but also with 
oven’s intentions. Look at ‘the | 


whatever music was available, be-. 
sides a great deal that in the ordi- 
nary way was not. 

“At least,” he said, “I can pull the 
strings in such a manner as to give 
you some idea of what we are doing 
to revive the glories of our mother-| 
tongue, our poetry, our native music 
both ancient and modern; in short, | 
of those fine arts the study of which 
can enhance our people's pride in 
their freedom and ‘he wealth of their 
inheritance.” ¢f 

So, to begin with, I listened one 
morning in the foyer of the opera, 
to a rehearsal for principals and | 
chorus of the wok that was to in- 
augurate the season, which was no 
other than the “Kitesh” of Rimsky- 
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interesting, and his conversation 
yielded a vast fund of amusing anec- 
dote. He frankly admitted that his 
music, excepting perhaps some of his 
chamber. compositions, might not 
now be regarded as sufficiently ad- 
vanced for prevailing tastes; but he 
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By Permission of Bogue-Laberge Concert Management 


The Pro Arte String Quartet of Brussels, Which Made its First American Appearance This Week at the Elizabeth Shurtleff 

Coolidge Chamber Music Festival at the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., on Invitation of Baron de Cartier, 
After the Festival tt Will Tour Americ:. 
Cello; L. Halleux, Second Violin; A. Onnou, First Violin, and G. Prévost, Viola. 


The Members Are, Left to 


~ oe a ya one ee 


warmly supported the anxious wish 
of Dr. Bihlmans that the published 
Latvian music of today, both for or- 
chestra and for voices, should be 
made known to a wider public both 
in England and America. This. wish 
dwells in my thought as among the 
last which was expressed to me be- 
fore I said good-by. to the warm- 
hearted and hospitable friends that 
I made during my six days‘ stay in 
Riga. 


Reval Again 


Then back to Reval again—dear old 
Russian-look'ng Reval, with its. pic- 
turesque minarets and lofty towers, 
its irregular streets and noisy cobble- 
stones, its ancient castle and battie- 
ments frowning down upen us from 
its one solitary aclivity. Here is con- 
trast that invites no invidious com- 
parisons. Estonia, making steady 
growth out of a troublous past, may 
not yet be rich in this world’s goods; 
but she possesses, like her neighbors, 
a wealth of tradition,.of poetry, of 
folklore, of national song, that is all 
her own. Reval loves its opera, and 
has built for it a huge twin. struc- 
ture, containing both auditorium and 


Music Festival 
Vusic Festival 
festival audiences, and,.in several in» 
stantes, to American hearers genér- 
Ol, 40S ge: 
- Of chief interest.among-the novel- 
ties, perhaps, was “Saturday’s Child, 
an Episode of Color,” song cycle for 
mezzo-soprano, tenor and chamber 
orchestra, hy Emerson. Whithorne, 
the American composer. The music 
is. based gn verses by the Negro 
poet, Countee Cullen, »élected from 
his first volume, “Color,” which 
caused considerable stir in literary 
circles last year. The song cycle 
had been perfarmed previously only 
in Paris and New York. It was heard 
on Thursday afternoon at Worces- 
ter, 

Without doubt Mr. Whithorne has 
achieved with this music a tour de 
force—-and not entirely in the derog- 
atory sense. Some have complained 
that Debussy, in setting “Pelléas”’ 
to music, showed’ too. muoh skill; 
that his musical commentary merely 
underlines. the incomprehensible, out- 
Maeterlincks Maeterlinck. In a les- 
ser degree, Whithorne has done simi- 
lar service to Cullen; that is, his 
score is remarkably expressive of 
the text. But it must not be supposed 
that the two cases are entirely paral- 
lel. Debussy interpreted Maeterlinck 
so exquisitely that his music has all 
but killed the drama; and who is 
sorry? It can hardly be said that 
Whithorne has been precisely that 
kind of friend to Cullen. These 
poems, themselves not only musi- 
cally lovely but throbbing with the 
sorrow and the aspiration of a raze, 
neither ‘call for nor would readily 
permit such cavalier treatment. 
Whithorne is not Debussy; and if he 
were, he might strive in vain to take 
ag aeh message from the poet's 

ps. 

Happily, he has not so striven. At 
the. least,.he has called attention to 
somie rarely fine verses; at best, he 
has given them a setting all but 
worthy of them. This music bears no 
relation to jazz, and none to the 
typical Negro spiritual or Negro 
work-song of the southern United 
States. Its forbears are the tom-tom, 
the dance measures of the primitive 
forest, and the cries of a supersti- 
tion-ridden people. Listening to it, 
one feels an analogy with Stravin- 
sky's paganism; one recalls the 
screams of Schénberg’s Pierrot. But 
there is no feeling of imitation. In 
his most successful moments Whit- 
horne appears to have caught the 
essence of Cullen’s projection of ‘an 
oppressed race struggling to clear 
its feet of the undertow of savagery 
that it may ride the tide of progress. 


Weird Tonalities 


Plangent rhythms and _ weirdly 
v alded tonalities give the atmosphere 
'to the tragic drama: For drama un- 
‘folds in the succession of songs, and 
i.s effectiveness is heightened by a 
| sophisticated application of prosody, 
ii strange contrast to the pervading 
harmonic jungle murk. The words 
receive the respect they deserve. 
‘Phrasing and accent reveal their 
meaning. 

Other details of the score reflect 
‘less credit on the composer. One may 
accept the use of spoken words to 
represent the comment of the father 
on the child of the title. But it is 
difficult to regard with satisfaction 
the onomatopwic use of voice and 
instrument with the word “roared” or 
with the line “When the gusty rain 
winds beat.”’ And the close, following 
a passage of effective pianissimo 
punctuated by subdued drum rolls, 
was impaired for one listener by a 
sudden forte from the tympani. as 
climax. 

Nevertheless, a significant accom- 
plishment. The voice parts were 
taken by Mina Hager and Wendell 


concert hall, that would serve for a 
city three times.its size. Perhaps it 
will “grow up” to it. Meanwhile, it 
eases the burden of its “ihtendant” 
by welcoming to the boards the tal- 


Hart, who, with conductor and or- | 
chestra, lent their powers generously | 
to the realization of the piece. Mr. | 
Whithorne was present to receive the | 
plaudits of the audience; one wished | 


ented young singers sent there by 
the local Conservatoire. There: they 
gain experience, and some become 
such favorites that quite a pang is 
felt when the call of ambition (and 
higher fees) attracts them elsewhere. 
Such is the system that evolves it- 
self in a country where opera fiour- 
ishes in the hearts of the people. 
Little wonder, then, that I had 
eyes and ears only for what was good 
in the performance of “Eugen One- 
gin” that opened the season at Reval 
on Sunday, Aug. 29. It fiay be true 
that .Tchaikovsky’s' opera requires 
first-rate singers to rescue it from 
an occasional sense of dullness. 
Nevertheless, here were the makings 
of a good ensemble; a true. impulse 
of earnestness, sincerity, and artistic 
feeling; an ease.of diction that defied 
the critical foreigner to distinguish 
nuances between the Estonian trans- 
lation and the original Russian text; 
and, finally, a youthful Tatiana whose 
successful début gave assurance that 
she would earn herself a.name in the 
world. Maybe I shall go back to 
Reval one of these days to see for 
myself what progress Marta’ Runge 
is. making. Anyhow, I shall not be 
sorry to revisit that fascinating city. 
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Mr. Cullen were there to share them. 

Another novel item on this program 
was the violin concerto 1of Samuel 
Gardner, native of Russia who has 
spent most of his life in America. 
Mr. Gardner played the solo part, and 
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stirred more admiration as fiddler 
than as composer. He has a full-bod- 
ied tone (and remarkable technical 
ability. ‘But his concerto, revised in 
1923 following performances in 1920, 
might have hgen written in 1850, 
There is a long first movement with a 
difficult cadenza; a slow movement of 
much beauty suggesting a Caucasian 
threnody, and a brilliant closing sec- 
tion. It is an admirable vehicle for 
a virtuoso, but it adds nothing to the 
literature of the violin. 

On “the same program was 4a 
“Sonata -Sopra Santa Maria’ . by 
Monteverdi, which served to exéem- 
plify ‘ancient: musical manners: but 
not to cause regrets that times have 
moved. 

One of the most interesting of the 
novel numbers was the Coronation 
Scene from “Boris Godounoff,” in 
Moussorgsky’s own version—with- 
out benefit of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
much debated denaturing process— 
given at the concert of Thursday 
evening. After a single hearing one’s 
uppermost thought is one of wonder 
that Rimsky thought it necessary to 
reguiarize its chords and progres- 
sions. The barbaric tang of the or- 
chestral introduction in particular is 
precisely appropriate, and any civ- 
ilizing process could only have im- 
paired its quality. Rimsky remarked 
in his autobiography that he had not 
painted over the old picture and that 
if ever it were decided that the origi- 
ral was the better version, the score 
would be there for production. That 
score is now reported about to be 
released: after this taste, we shall 
await it with impatience. 


Other items 


Wendell ‘Hart and Fraser Gange 
sang the parts of Shuisky and Boris. 
Other items on this program were 
Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel,” 
with Ethyl Hayden and Doris Doe 
as the soloists: the Allelufa and 
Resurrection from Liszt’s oratorio 
“Christus,” sounding emptier even 
than most of Liszt; Bach's “Peasant” 
Cantata, with Miss Hayden and Mr. 
Gange delightfully interpreting the 
Cantor’s playful mood; an excerpt 
from the “Christmas” Oratorio, and 
Brahms’ “Song of Fate," masterly 
choral piece excellently rendered. 

On Wednesday evening there was 
an admirable performance of the 
Manzoni Requiem, in which Miss Doe, 
replacing Sophie Braslau at the last 
moment and. without rehearsal, gave 
a splendid account of herself. The 
other soloists were Helen Traubel, 
soprano; Charles Hackett, tenor, and 
Mr. Gange. 

The conducting of Mr. Stoessel, 
heard by the present reviewer this 
week for the first time, bore out all 
the good things that have been said 
of it previously in these columns. 
Mr. Stoessel is conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society and assistant 
conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Musically intelli- 
gent and sensitive, always master 
ef his vocal and orchestral forces, 
catholic and curious as program- 
maker, he clearly is leading the 
Worcester Festival to greater 
glories. i & Be 
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The Vanity Fsir, 3 E. 38 St. 
The Vanity Fair, 4 W.40 St. 


The. Colonia, 379 Sth Ave. 


- Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
third under the conductorship of 
Serge Koussevitzky, was 


peated this evening. The program: 
Overture to “Der Freischtitz” 
Two Nocturnes, “Clouds” and “Feati- 
vais” ..... Ss os eeeaceed om soe talee = 
rey Prokofieft 
Sr Brolex”) op. BE 

Mr. 
g-eeted. The orchestra stood when he 
entered; a large portion of the audi- 
ence followed suit, and the applause 
continued after nearly all had sat 
down again. 

Prokofieff’s Suite was performed 

for the first time in Boston. The 
“story” of the ballet is amusing. 
Unhappily the sections of the music 
that make up this suite carry no 
suggestion, save in the most general 
way, of the action of the scenes they 
are supposed to represent; except 
for one -horrid cry that seems to 
mark the discovery of the white goat. 
That is perhaps nothing to complain 
about; it merely becomes necessary 
to regard the suite purely as music. 
As such, it is characteristically well 
made, stirring in rhythmical and 
dynamic contrasts, and gorgeous in 
color. There is even a section of 
sustained lyrical beauty, as beauty 
used.to be defined. The more violent 
-xpressions, too, come rather pleas- 
ingly to the ear today. When the 
ballet was first done in London, in 
1921, one critic found much of the 
music “harsh, raucous, bitter.” Had 
he then heard “The Rite of Spring?” 
Today this music of Prokofieff’s 
strikes one as delightful, amusing, 
thrilling or lovely; but not as bitter. 
Nor as strikingly original. It is much 
nearer to Moussorgsky than to 
Stravinsky in his prime. Most of 
the audience seemed pleased; nobody 
walked out. The performance was 
surpassingly good. A solo violin 
passage was played by Mr. Burgin 
with fine dash. 
The symphony, which was played 
by Mr. Koussevitzky two years ago, 
now marks perhaps the initial ges- 
ture of homage at the beginning of 
the Beethoven centenary season. It 
was played. as previously under Mr. 
Koussevitzky, eloquently and with 
ali reverence to the composer. The 
final movement in particular was 
aflame with poetic beauty. Beethoven 
is not one of the composers with 
whom Mr. Koussevitzky takes liber- 
ties. 

But does the conductor read the 
program notes? They included a 
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‘Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon | 
with a concert which will be re-; 


New York Stage Notes 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

Elsie Janis will open the first per- 
formance of “The Woman’s Theater” 
at the Klaw Theater, New York, on 
Oct. 31, with a poem she has written. 

The opening of Paul Robeson in 
“Black Boy,” schéduled for Monday 
night at the Comedy Theater, has 
been postponed until] Wednesday 
night. | 

A play by Marian Spitzer and Her- 
man J. Mankiewicz is scheduled for 
New York production by Crosby 
Gaige. 

The Fairbanks Twins will be in 
“Cheerio,” the new Gertrude Law- 
rence musical comedy, in New York. 

A play, “Elizabeth Tudor,” written 
by James Reynolds, general art di- 
rector for Charles Dillingham, is 
announced for a special matinée -per- 
formance soon in New York. 

Mrs. Fiske has started rehearsals 
of “Ghosts,” in which she will tour 
this season under the direction of 
Charles D. Coburn and Patterson 
McNutt. 
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On Rereading Jane, Porter 


LL down the years since 1809, 
many a maiden, enthralled by 


Jane Porter’s “Scottish. Chiefs,” 


ne set up in her heart a resplendent 
ideal, has been moved, as was the 
Lady Helen Mar, of whom we read 
that she “had seen ahd known the 
virtues of Sir William Wallace, and 
from that hour, all that was excellent 
in man seemed to her to be in him 
summed up.” 

An por a who is able so to portray 


ceeding, generations—for without 
Jane Porter Sir William Wallace 
‘Miight have remained hidden in the 
pages of history—to-reveal, as it 
were, a heroic ideal—such an author 
“ deserves to be better known today, 
instead of being classed among half- 
forgotten folk. Rereading the book 
after a lapse of from twenty to forty | 
years, we are not willing to concede 
that William Wallace is overdrawn 
Or overidealized. 

Born in 1776, Jane Porter lived. in’ 
her earlier years, in the, mist of 
stirring events, when the world was 
ready for just such heroic reading 
as she gave it. Her first book, 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” published in 
1801, was written shortly after the 
partition of Poland, when its: 
among them Kosciusko, 
“Were pouring into London. This sym- 
_, Pathetic and impressionable young 
girl was so moved by all that was 


book, not thinking of publication, but 
“to embody the ideas and impres- 


were filled.” When friends urged her 


ether “authoresses” of her day were 
writing such usual books, more 
feminine. “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
however, met with instant success, 
and honors were showered upon the 
modest and retiring author. It was 
translated, into several languages, 
’ and was read by Kosciusko, and her 


greatest honor was the friendship}. 


bestowed upon. her by the great 


patriot. 

“And no light praise it is,” a writer 
in 1835 says, “that she has thus 
pioneered the way for the greatest 
exhibition of the greatest genius of 
our time.” Scott and Jane Porter 
had been playmates in childhood, 
and met again in later years when 
both had achieved fame; and Miss 
Porter writes ef Scott: “He did me 
‘the honor to adopt the style or class 
of.novel of which ‘Thaddeus of 
Warsaw’ was the first’... and which 
formed a new species of writing in 


that day, to which Madame de Stael | 


- has given the appellation of. ‘an 
epic in prose.’” 

The opening paragraphs of “Thad- 
deus of Warsaw,” published over one 
hundred and. twenty-five years ago, 
might have been written by one of 
our ‘best modern writers: but 
throughout the book are indications 


». | of an older day and style. The ladies |: 
* ~~ wept much; even the men, not unlike 


old Finnish heroes, were more in- 
clined to weep than to laugh; there 
were tottering footsteps, and queer 
expressions: “She returned her per- 
fumed handkerchief to her pocket”; 

shé was “wiping’ away the really 
atarting tears with, her white lace 
cloak.” And, in one of the many mo- 
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ments of stress, the hero, otherwise 
poised, “placed his hand upon his 
brain”! — | fe 

The delineations of daily living in 
that day are all too few, but here is 
a line from -a description of a 
Georgian library: “Its plastef casts 
of the nine muses which stood in 
nine recesses, were draped with blue 
net, looped up with artificial roses.” 

“Scottish Chiefs” is a drama mov- 
ing with rapidity, filled with stirring 
events. It holds one enthralled; it 
leaves one surrounded by the éver- 
living characters, and Scotland is 
before you in all its tragic beauty 
of beetling crags, precipitous cliffs, 
deep gorges and low skies; rushing 
streams and roaring cataracts and 
calm lakes;- forests and fastnesses 
where Wallace found refuge; and all 
through it is the golden thread of 
those brave old Scottish names— 
Bruce, Mar, Ramsay, Ruthven, Lock- 


The riders cross the undulating 


grassiand, the sunlight flashing on 
their chestnut horses, sired by ah 
Arab and mothered by a stout New 


Forest mare. Horses and riders 
unite in a movement as easy and 
rhythmic as the valle downs. 
Rutty tracks, grass hummocks, close 
cropped turf beset with gorse and 
brambles, and waving bracken yield 
alike to the airy touch of that sure 
swiftness,’ The ground descends in 
a steep slope and the riders lean 
back, resting on the incline of the 
air, or bend forward as they canter 
up the ridge, or give in a swinging 
side-swerve as the horses take the 
bend of that grassy amphitheater. 
They are fluid as wind currents, 
poised as a tree's branches, part of 
a fiying symphony, never resisting 
but always yielding to the exigencies 
of the moment and passing over and 


ae and through thém. 


Riders: to the Sea, 


At first {t would seem they had 
an immeasurable advantage over us. 
who sit motionless in our squat 
quadrilateral of steel and wood and 


iron. We too have left the road and 
braved’ the grassy headland, but we 
are conscious of rubber tires bounc- 
ing over challenging ruts, menaced 
by thorns and flinty surfaces. Our 
car chugs and pants over the hill- 
top with perpetual crash of gears, 
and takes the precipitous descents 
heralded by ‘scream of brakes, and 
leaving outriders of evil-smelling 
clouds. We remain in state, like 
graven images carried in.a chariot, 
asking’ occasionally, “Shall we do 
it?” “Is it possible?’ : | 

This rippling casual surface, 
carven by wind and rain and sun, 
this earth beneath our tires, is not 
designed for steel and’iron: we are 
static amidst its rhythm: it will 
turn us back where the headland 


cuts.the sea, and the horses and 
their riders vanish among the 
beeches that clothe.{t to the shore. 
What a canter along the sand awaits 


them! 7 

But while we | ‘somewhat tamely 
seek the: road; freedom and adven- 
tures are for us, too. A few miles 
in twice.as many minutes, and we 
ere out on the dliff road, above a 
rocky shore that is far beyond the 
reach: of the horse-riders. To left 
and right of usa panorama of many 
headlands opens out: down below the 
breakers come. in. with a roar: the 
wind blows straight from the At- 
lantic and we speed -along _ the 
asphalt road in perfect comfort, 
through quaint’ old towns, and pic- 
turesque fishing villages, past woods 
and moors, enjo 
pageant of the -coast.. Now, on the 
roads appointed for'us, we enter into 


our sense of dominion, and feel ear 


of this smoothly running, delicate de- 


ying the: widespread: 


vice of speed, so perfectly adapted to 
its purpose. i> 
pete out their its, 


Sea and la 
two-handed 

Forthe riders meipati the subtle 
intimacies of nearness; the touch of 
brake and heather, mossy “rides” or 
close-cropped turf, the firm resilience 
of wet sand, the crunch of stones or 
shingle. For them, the hissing caress 
of the surf, races with sea-gulls, 
scattering of sandpipers, a myrigd 
brief encounters with the tenants of 
the shore. 

For the riders in cars, the enlarg- 
ing grasp of space and di 
the far-flung sweeps of cliffs and 
forests, promontories, rivers, towns. 
For. them, the contrast between coast 
and tmiland, the swift transmission 
from seagirt rocks ‘to fertile pas- |: 
turage, a wide’ net of experience, 
range of -yision, efilatfged contact 
‘ha the ees: . 


art...Ker,. Kirkpatrick;’. Macgregor, 
Graham; Glenfinlass Stirling, Both- 
well, Cambus-Kenneth. 

“Scottish-Ohiefs” was written while 
the author -lived: with her mother, 
and sister at mes Ditton. .It was 
published in 1809, was widely trans- 
lated, and was read by persons of all 
degrees; ‘even by queens and kings 
and emperors. Napoleon placed an 
interdict to prevent itg circulation in 
France, because he considered the 
story dangerous to the state. 

Jane Porter lived, when a small 
child, in an ancient house in Scot- 


and legends of that northern land; 

her nurses sung them and her maids 
ahd serving-men told them over and 
over. ,But her. “child instructess” 


-}was an ancient dame whom the little 


girl met when playiug on the green 
slopes, “gathering “grass-flowers”; 
Lucky Forbes, with knitting in hand, 
would speak of the peace and quiet 
in contrast to the days of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, and to her, mostly, 
was the author indebted for -her 
knowledge of his character. 

Her mother, left a widow, the fani= 
ily moved to London so a talented 
son, later Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
attist, diplomat and traveler, might 
have metropolitan advantages. Here, 
as afterward at Thames Ditton and 


day gathered about their fireside; 
and.in her Journal of 1801 Jane 
wrote: “This is the society that I 
love! It is amongst such beings that 
1 feel the dignitwof man.” 

All the honors heaped upon the 
young writer did not spoil her. She 
continued to write to keep up her 
reputation won by her first books— 
“The Pastor’s Fireside,” and “Sir Ed- 
ward Sew s Diary” being the bet- 
ter known—"“and while she was alive 
to praise,” to quote from a sketch 
written in 1849. by one who knew her, 
- grateful for attention, she was 

er drawn out of her domestic cir- 
‘le by flattery.” 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall writes of Miss Par- 
ter as “studied, thoughtful, painstak- 


“statuesque, serious, cheerful, in- 
tense.” Her own . Journal records 


4jthat Sir Sidney Smith said that she 


reminded him of the noted Mrs. 
Siddons, and when calling upon the 
family. as he frequently did, he ex- 
claimed, “And there is Mrs. Siddons 
looking. more like a medal than 
ever!” N. -P. Willis, the eAmerican 
poet, was a visitor at the Porters’, 
and he and Jane spent one delightful 
day togetifer, in 1836, at Stratford. 
He, also, speaks of “her tall and 
striking figure and noble face; still 


_| possessing the remains of uncom- 


mon beauty.” 

In the cottage on Esher Hill in 
Surrey, Jane Porter, with her mother 
and talented sister, spent ten happy 
years. The cottage was set amidst 
historical and poetical surroundings. 
“The palings of my mother’s garden,” 
she writes, “divided’her little domain 
from the superb lawns and woods of 
Claremont Park,” the childhood home 
of Queen-Victoria. From the front 
of the cottage could be seen the 
stately gates and old trees of Esher 
Place where lived Wolsey, 


“That trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the ,depths and 
* ghoals of honor.” 


From a hill in the park Jane 
Porter and her family enjoyed the 


view that the great Chancellor had | 
looked upon three hundred years be- 
fore—the 


land, and there absorbed the stories 


Esher, the best known people of that. 


ing,” and mentions her beauty as_ 


) 


| 


Jane Porter’s Cottage at Esher. 


also, one which: the author believed 
mugt have interested him more in- 
\tensely, St. George’s Hill, where, in 
ancient days, had stood a Roman 
camp from which had floated the 
standard of Caesar. 

During. the early years of the 
eighteen hundreds when the Porters 
lived in Esher cottage, only the 


which had been the stately. apart- 
mepts where Wolsey, “‘lackeyed by 
the liveried sons of loftiest peers 
of the realm,” had enjoyed his great- 
ness aid received homage. “The 
stiperb arras,” to quote Jahe Porter 
again, “which had decorated its pan- 


splendid blazonry of needlework, had 
now given place to the tapestry of 
nature—ivy, with the wild clematis, 
and other clinging plants.” 

Of the cottage itself Miss Porter 
has teft-no record, merely mentioning 
“its rose-mantled windows”. from 
which she loved to watch her mother 
and sister strolling in the Cardinal's 


‘| grounds, with the little dog running 


in circles around them. We may be 


three gentlewomen lived there. was 
lovely. simplicity, good mannefs and 
fine hospitality. 

At Esher,.as at Thames Ditton, they 
attracted the literary lights of the 
day, and just such a circle of splendid 
friends,—those “amiable - persons, 
gifted in heart as well as in head, who 
never had recoursé to animadversions 
on their acquaintance, nor to the 
repetition of any current tale of evil 
report (however wit might season the 
scandal), for subjects of their dis- 
course. Having the pleasure of al- 
ways thinking the best of everybody, 
prejudice nor surmise never had 
weight with them,” she writes in her 
“Retrospective Preface” to “Scottish 
Chiefs” in 1840. 

In later years, Miss Porter lived 
with friends. Her presence in London 
assemblies was always hailed: with 
enthusiasm. \ P,P. 


Shottery » 


¥egrs and years ago—I must not say 
how many—I first found my way, 
quite alone, to Shottery, the little 


hamjet a mile and more away from 
Stratford. It was September. The 
summer atmosphere had not yet 
kissed the frost-lips of the fall—it 
does it later than in America; and 
sometimes not at all—and the ber- 
ries of our July and “the apples of 
our September were alike ripe for 
the picking. The day was an eternal 
benison of bounties dropped down 
from an immaculate sky above. Not 
a- fleck in the azufe blue, not a 
ripple in the sweet, pure air, save 
as now and then came the gentlest 
of breezes which kissed barley top 
and daisy, as I walked out to the 
long, low cottage of Anne Hathaway. 
Somehow that cottage was more to 
me than the “birthplace.” ... . 
The same ivy and the same 
bine, the same roses and the same 
marigolds, were not there three hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, but as- 
suredly their progenitors were, and 
probably in the same rich and al- 
most exhaustless profusion. There 
were the same landscape views, the 
same hedgerow-bound fields, the 
same kind of red poppies peeping 
out.from among the'‘stalks of wheat, 
the same species of linn in the 
meadows and of sky-larks in the 


sky.—A. VanDoren H 


gray oneyman, 
towers of Windsor; and in —_—— Days in Merrie England.” 


tower of the old.palace remained jn 


elled sides, displaying his rank in} 


"sure, however, that wherever these’ 


From a Sketch Made in 1849 3 


3 The brook. that Dh the summer 
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Flower Song 
Canes) 


\ 


Curtseying low to 


Stately ladies, to 
* Gallant partners, 


Farewell dancers, 


‘on for The Christian Sctence Monitor 


I feel sure once long ago— 
Very, very long ago— 

Poplars, waving tiny leaflets 
Where the silent fir-trees grow, 
Saw fair ladies minueting 
Gowned in rosy pinks and blues, 


partners bowing 


Over silver-buckled shoes. 


‘ 


And I think there ran a river 
With a garden ‘by its side 

« Every color singing music 
Hushed and sweet as eventide.. . 
And there must Wave béen a listener, 
One who listened well and long... 
Poured the memory into bluebells 

' Cailing this the flower song. 


d fro— 
wing low— 


See the lovely laces sweeping, 
See the lights of evening creeping, 
Into silken folds of dresses, 

As the dusk the day. caresses, 


farewell all; 


Bluebells ring‘afiid shadows. fall. 
Flora Lawrence Myers. 


Natty Bumppo’s . Country 


straggling All along the shore of 
Natty*Bumppo'siJake is a little town. 
All sumnier. its green leaves, whis- 
pering in the pockets of the hills and 
along the rim of the lake, have met 
with friendly nods and knowing 
shakes across the sleepy streets, 
meandering hither and yor as the 
mountain or the lake permitted, Now 
after the first harbinger of autumn 
has been signalled from .the, peaks 
of the mountains and passed’ by 
magic signs from this tall oak or that 
fluttering maple, one- suddenly 
awakens to the fact that the entire 
mountain and jake-side, arching 
avenues and isolated clumps of trees 
in the corners of old gardens and 
yards, have become a blaze of vermil- 
lion, gorgeous russet browns, varie- 
gated greens and rich golds; ° 

As one wanders through the old 
streets, a vine ‘clambers joyously 
over a ‘trellis gateway, each little 
tendril sporting some gay bit of 
color, rioting, tossing, laughing in 
the breeze. The vines on the houses, 
now emptied of the sweet choristers 
that settled in them,during the sum- 
mér months, Jaugh in brilliant pitke 
and reds over the empty nésts. The 
ancient gables seem to have re- 
newed their youth; they coquet with 
the passers-by and the leaves laugh 
roguishly over gay days spent be- 
neath those old roofs, as if to say: 
Come in—you'll find us yet—if you 
look——— 

Quiet, unpretentious, half-forgot- 
ten cottages with oping roofs, sud- 
denly put on gay attire and come out 
from their secrecy, and seem bris- 
tling to tell you all about it. The 
waters of the lake, softly nestling the 
green shadows of the trees, suddenly 
ripple and sparkle with color and 
light. | , 

At the end of one of those old 
avenues is an old castle-like man- 
sion. Forming its sateway are two 
‘broken columus, and the columbine— 
as if longing to cover up the defects 
of its age-old..friend—has .jumped 
across the columns, gamboling in 


Snuggled into a narrow valley and 


riotous color, each -jocund, «brilliant 
leaf glowing in the sunshine. It 
rambles up each side of the winding 
path until it reaches the latticed 
doorway and runs along the old 
eaves, falling in showers of color. 
All the way up the mountains behind 
it is that same brilliant blaze of 
color, the green pities standing out 
here and there as if to hold in check 
this ecstasy of color lost, it set the 
world on fire. As far as the eye can 
see, in every direction. winding up 
the pathway toward the statue of 
Natty Bumppo and forming the glori- 
ous setting for its gray stone, riots 
this whirlwind of color. Down the 
long slope of the mountain, through 
the wood trail to the shore of the 
lake and far out-across the mountain 
and up. the: distaft hills, the. bril- 
liant panorama stretches wave on 
wave; 


The Homestead 
When skies are stowing warm and 
. ~ bright, 
And in the woodlawn bowers 
The springtime in her pale, faint 
robes 
Is calling up the flowers, ee. 
When. all with naked; little feet 
The children inthe morn 
Go forth, and in tie furrows drop 
The seeds of-yellow corn; 
What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease devoid of pride 
Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With its doors set open wide! 


ae 


But when the happiest time is come, 
That to the-year belongs, 

When all the valés are filled with 

gold 

And all the air with songs; 

ween fields of yet we aa 
And yet ungarnered stores 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ampler threshing-floors 

How pleasant from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof. 

Stands the old-fashioned homestead, 


With steep and mossy roof!- 
—Alice Cary. 


& 


? with wind ane and bee 


. The grave, tall pines in teisddadty. 
‘|. And“tell old tales of sunny days 


7 And high hilf-echoes answer 
With 


}on their backs bags made from rein- 


~| experiences and among the world’s 


Making a Good End 


" Written for The Chriatian Science Monitor 


The tobin with his banjo 
Is hasting down ‘the lane, 

The dancing leaves that ask a tune 
Call after him: in vain, 


The sumac sets his lantern 
Crimson beside the way 
guide belated: travelers 

’ Beyond. the verge: of day. 


Such jaunty 
se an forest: taald 
Is now Se oe 


rin 
Saami wilt te ease d 
‘As upelens coin + ems uslae 


A lonely ‘hill. top stare . 
When summer flelds were fair. 
The pilgrims’ farewell icry 


ngs gay acroes the miles— 
luck! good cheer! good-by!” 


Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Rasmussen Blesses His 
Age 


Trenslated for The Christian Botence Monitor 


It is early morning atop the pre- 
cipitous East Cape which forms the 
extreme. mountain outpost of Siberia 
toward the east. The first of the new 
snow has fallen over the peaks and 
brings the cooling touch of fall. The 
air is sharp and clear. Not a breeze 
stirs the surface of Bering Strait 
where the pack-ice floats slowly 
northward before the current. 

The scene is one of quiet majesty. 
In the far distance beyond, the Great 
Diomedes Island is visible before the 
sun-kissed ice of the horizon. The 
island forms the dividing line be- 
tween America and Asia. From 
where I am standing I look from one 
part of the world to another, for back 
of the Great Diomedes is outlined 
another island like a bank of blue 
fog. This is the Little Dicmedes, and 
it belongs to Alaska. 

Before me everything lies bathed 
in the strong light of the sun and 
sea and acts as a striking contrast 
to the land back of me. Here lies 
the flat, swampy tundra, apparently 
a land of all-embracing monotony. 
It is a plain of empire propor- 
tions, through which runs a world 
of rivers and lakes ta places far, far 
away to the Lena Delta. 

At the foot of the ridge I have 
just climbed I notice a crowd of 
, Tehukchi women dressed in animals’ 
skins of a peculiar cut. They carry 


deer ‘hide: which*they keep. filled with. 
herbs and berries. They fit in as de- 
tails so picturesquely in these wide 
stretches that I keep on staring at 


the green rey ag of the valley. 

On the little thngue of land, with 
the pack ice on one side and the 
shining water on the other, lies the | 
village of, Whalen. It is just begin- 
ning to Fake up, and one by one 
the cooking fires are being lit in the 
dome-shaped tents made from the 
skins of the walrus. 

Not far from the shore, and stand- 
ing Out in. sharp silhouette across 
the curving line of a little hill, a 
flock of tame reindeer is nippfng the 
moss, while herdsmen stand by to” 
drive the animala to other grazing 
regions. To these people this means 
little, a mere liak in the chain ef 
their everyday existence. But to me 
it is a surpassing event, for this 
landscape and these people tell me 
that I am in Siberia, west of the 
last Eskimo tribe, and that the ex- 
pedition has been completed. 


and the pure air that surrounds me 


tracks of our sileighs in the whiié 
sow across the rim of the earth's. 
circle, through the most northerly 
land of mankind. I vision thousands 
of little dwelling ‘places, such as 
make for the comfort of the journey. 
and I am filled with a great joy. We 
met adventures stich as always 
wait on him yo understands how 
to seize them. adventures were 
all bound up in ‘the most colorful 


most remarkable people. 

Slowly we worked our way along 
uncharted paths and everywhere we 
added to our knowledge. How long 
were our sleigh journeys, our course 
forward, our hunting across land and 
ice-covered seas, now after game, 
now: looking for. people? .. . How 
little it matters: distances meant 
nothing to us, In my present rejoic- 
ing at the success of the sleigh jour- 
ney my thougiits turn involuntarily 
to an expérience in Alaska when 
everybody in the spring was aw;iting 
the visit of daring aviators from the 
other side of the globe. And I biess 
with ‘a full heart the fate that let 
me be born in an age when polar ex- 
ploration with dog-sleigh was. not 
entirely out of fashion.” ‘ 

For our experiences include ex- 


for rir ergs knowledge when, we} 


them until they disappear between | 


The high ridge on which I stand | 


let me .see as in retrospect the): 


actly the beauty of our many camping} 
| places, and the many opportunities |< 


sense of his taiteate rete-{ 
tionship with Gdd, which Christ 

Jesus continously 
My 


was best expressed in his 
usé of the térms “Father,” 
Father,” and “Our Father.” Words 
could scarcely éxpress a more inti-, 
contained 
fatherhood and his own divine son- 
ship, which he so firmly maintained. 
In times of greatest mental stress, as 
well as in the-calmer periods when 
imparting his precious precepts to 
his inspired disciples, the Master 
maintained that sense of unity. with 
Almighty God which so frequently 
‘expression - fia =: ‘term 
Father.” 

This sense of oneness, of closest 
relationship with the infinite, brought 
to him an assurance of power beyond 
that ever possessed or exemplified by 
any other. The mighty works which 
he performed in great yariety. were 
the -outceme of his sure sense of 
unity with the divine All-power, 
without which he declared he could 
do nothing. His words, “The Father 

. he doeth the works,” were spoken 
out of the profound ‘conviction that 
only as he looked to God in full faith 
and with clear understanding. of the 
‘Father's relationship to Hig children 
could he demonstrate the availability 
‘of. divine power to heal and redeem 
mankind from the divers ills which 


'+then as now beset human experience. 


The proof is. complete that. Jesus | co 
posited all power in God, and realized 
‘his abllity.to reflect the divine: might 
as wholly dependent upon his ‘faith 
in God; faith gained through his'clear 
understanding of Him. How perfect 
was Jesus’ humility in the recogni- 
tion of divine omnipotence, yet how 
mighty was he rendered through this 


‘| recognition! We may gain a valuable 


lésson from his obedience and ‘humil- 
ity, two:mental attributes necessary 
to the gaining of spiritual power. 
Furthermore, Christ Jesus recog- 
nized God as the infinite Father, that 
is, as. the Father of all. He never 
intimated that God’s fatherhood could 
by any means be limited to his own 
sonship. On the contrary, he saw 
God as the universal Father, as the 
creator of the spiritual universe, in- 
cluding perfect man. This concept 
opens up for each the possibility of 
demonstrating in some degree, 
through the recognition of man’s 
sonship with God, the divine All- 
power, destroying, as did Christ 


white snow of the sleigh’s runners. 
And within me there wells up &@ 
warm feeling of gratitude to our 
faithful dogs, so easily satisfied. We 
have worked and toiled together as 
only living beings can assist each 
other, now in battle with the en- 
croaching ice, now in hunting to gain 
sustenance for man and team. Hap- 
piest we were, however, when tired 
and hungry we discovered human 
habitations in the far distance and 
got among strange people. 

It appears as if all the events of 
my lifetime join themselves into 4 
natural whole. My gratitude to my 
dog-sleigh grows into gratefulness 
for my Greenland childhood. The 
sleigh was my first plaything, and it 
was with that I carried through the 
great task. . . I was born with 
the Eskimo language as My own, 
where other explorers had to ac- 
quire it; I lived together with the 
Greenland hunters so that traveling 
under the most difficult conditions 
became to me the natural form of 
work. It is, therefore, that the Fifth 
Thule Expedition came as a happy 
continuation of my childhood and my 
youth—Knud Rasmussen, in “From 
Greenland to the Pacific.” 


Narcissus 


What sudden ecstasy of earth 

Hath made thee, star-spray? 

O, the swift blossomings from dark- 
ness! 

O, the quick coming of winds 

Bearing strange perfumes! 

O, the sudden trembling of stars 

In'our hands! 


—Madeline Mason Manheim, in “Hill 
Fragments.” 


Tennyson—Whittier 


Although they never met, there 
were, from first to last, numerous 
links that bound these two together. 
In outward circumstance, social en- 
vironment, and personal characteris- 
tics they were exceedingly dissimi- 
lat, and yet there was a fundamental 
likeness that will reveal itself to any- 
one who studies the two men... . 


more and more evident, and it is -in- 
teresting to discover, that apart frdm 
the similarity of the impression made 
by each upon his countrymen, they 
influenced each other and greatly 
enjoyed one another’s work. 

“In 1867 a ‘letter written by Bayard 
Taylor described an evening spent 
with the glish poet, when he had 
listened..to the reading of “Guine- 


Whittier, in “blue-and-gold,” lay on 
Tennyson’s table, and the latter 
qmade numberless inquiries about the 
“Quaker poet,” whose “Snow-Bound” 


England. ... Tennyson declared to 
a friend that “My Playmate” was to 
him a “perfect poem,” while he 
praised Whittier’s descriptions of 
scenery and wild flowers as “ 
with those of Wordsworth.” 


Memoriam” was. deeply appreciated 


by Whittier. . .. 

In a letter written by Dr. Holmes, 
during a stay England, he de- 
scribed. a $iait.to Tennyson, k- 
ing that when he saw the Laureate 


walking among his trees he was “re- 


fcestod. -And again I see-plainiy be- 
fore me oF slender tracks in the 


‘men’s outward 
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vere,” at which time a volume of 


On the other hand, Tennyson’s “In 
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mate sense of relationship than that; 
in the concept of God's 
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The kinship of these writers becomes 


was then being much discussed inj 
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whatever form they may assume. 
is being demonstrated that “God 1: 
no respecter ‘of persons;” and thus 
is His fatherhood established. § — 

It is being learned that in — 
tion as we turn to God in calm | 
ance of His infinite love for all 
children, are we biessed in. terms 
of peace and happiness. Christian 
Science is bringing sure proof that 
God is not afar off, but at hand, 
present here and now, the ditine 
ever-presence; and the conclusion §$ 
forced that since God is ever present 
—~. is infinite good, evil, error, disé 

have neither presence nor real« 

ity. How wonderful, then, is the pos- 
sibility for the demonstration of good 
in-human experience, for those who | 
gain the understanding of God as the 
divine Father of all! To realize these 
blessings, however, it is necessary to 
gain a true concept of the Father, 
to learn of the true nature and char- 
aeter of God. | 

Mankind’s many distresses, its 
troubled and wearisome way, have 
invariably been due to lack of un- 
derstanding of the true relationship 
between God and man. As this under- 
standing is gained, men are liberated 
from every sense of bondage and re- 
striction, and stand forth in the full 
liberty of the sons of God. 

Knowledge of God is mankind’s 
great need. The understanding of 
God as infinite, ever present Spirit, as 
the loving Father, infinitely merciful, 
possessed of all good, which He has 
always bestowed upon man, His 
perfect refiection—this is the un- 
derstanding which reveals the true 
relationship between God and His 
perfect idea, man. It was this rec- 
ognition which enabled the poet te 
write: 


“I know no life divided, . 
O Lord of life, from Thee; 
In. Thee is life provided 
For all mankind and me: 
I know no death, O Father, 
Because I live in Thee; 
Thy life it is which frees us 
From death eternally.” 
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WELL-BALANCED ' 
TEAM 18 GOAL 


Columbia. Working to De- 
velop Many Players Instead | 
of Three or Four Stars ; 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Oct., 8—For the first 
time since football was resumed at 
Columbia University, a well-balanted 
team, rather than a few star per- 
formers, has been made the goal of 
the officials in charge of the gamie, 
‘with Charles F. Crowley, who 'suc- 
ceeded Percy D. Haughton as coach, 
largely responsible for the change. 

As a result, instead of three or four 
stars on which reliance may be 
placed for scores, at least a dozen 
players may be counted on in an 
emergency, with an equally increased 
scope for a variety of plays, rather 
than a triple-threat from one man. 
who may be watched by the opposing 
players. 

Already no less than six of the 
backs, and several of those in the 
line, have proved extremely valuable | 


CHRISTIAN 


in 


inch hitter used by the Yankees 
in his two times.at,bat | one | 
single. Fowler has batted th times 
‘for St. Louis but has not hit safely 
once and Torporcer got, in Ses a pinch- 

@& *eacrifice fly 


hitter once, 
which scored a run. | 7 
Although no triples have been made 
series, Lazzeri : came near 
in the fourth game. He 
ball and was 
he slid into. third base. 
There is no doubt but what he could 
have made the base if he had not 
loafed between second and third 
thinking that he had plenty of time. 
Although Alexander pitched only 
one game in the first five, his 10 
strikeouts are better than the records 
.of either Pennock or Sherdel, who 
pitched two games apiece. Should 
Alexander pitch today, and Manager 
Rogers Hornsby has stated that he is 
going to pitch him, he may equal the 
record for a series of 21 strikeouts by 
one pitcher. . 


Two Fine Throwing Catchers 


r The lack of base stealing in the 
present series reflects the ability 
of the two great catchers, Severeid 
of the Yankees and O'Farrell of the 
Cardinals. Severeid has helped the 
Yankees forget that Bengough was 
unable to get in the series and O’Far- 
rell has. more,than come up to the 
good things said about him previous 


and | 


THE BIG FACTOR 


Greater — Experience and 
Bases on Balls Account for 
Yankees Leading 


By «a Stag Correspondent | 

NEW YORK, Oct. 9—With St. Louis 
making more hits, more extra-base 
nits, stealing more bases Poa 
2 higher fielding average than New 
York in the first five games of the 
World Series, many baseball followers 
are wondering why it is that the New 
York Yankees are leading with three 
victories and only two defeats as the 
tlubs line up for the sixth game of the 
gperies at the Yankee Stadium today. 
Timely hitting is found, to be one 
answer, experience another and last, 
but far from least, is the fact that the 
St. Louis pitchers have given the 
Yankee hitters 23 bases on balls com- 
pared to nine given by the New York 
boxmen. 

In base on balls, Ruth leads the fieid 


Gee e se se 8 . < ‘ + petted 
Leaders of Harvard, Yale and. Princeton Elevens of 1926 


records were smashed on the conm-j— 
cluding day of the fifteenth biennial 
Australian and New Zealand track 
and field games championshfps at the in 
Brisbane Cricket Ground. In addition, | 
another Aust running record | # 
was equaled, a n ight was estab- | 
lished in the running high jump, and 
the Queensland record was beaten in 
putting the shot and in the running 
broad jump. 

The most outstanding performance |" 
was that of G. R. Hyde, the brilliant does 
Victorian distance runner, in winning 
the three-mile championship. Running 
apparently without effort he out- 
classed the opposition and finished 
with a fine burst of speed. He 
covered the distance in 14m. 2 2-5s., 
which is 3 4-5s. fasterthan the at 
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° e 26. ; 
the plays for three years were built 


around him. With him out, however, 


with six, two less than the record he 
established for one World Series. in. 
1923. Meusel is next with five. It is” 
plain that Miller J. Huggins, New 
York manager, has instructed his. men 
to “wait out” the pitchers and force 
them to throw as near the limit of 
balls as is possible. Knowing, as he 
does, that his team is facing what is 
perhaps the finest pitching staff in 
either major league, he realizes. the 
wisdom of waiting out the pitchers, as 
a base on balls is generally as good as 
a base hit and often more easily at- 
tained against good pitchers. 

Three balls and two strikes have 
been called frequently against the 
Yankees. Sometimes they hit the last 
ball, other times they struck out and 
the records show that often they got 
bases on balis. This evidently has 
been a bit of Huggins’ strategy. 

Alexander’s Control Fine 


St. Louis pitchers have had to be 
cautious with the Yankee hitters or 
they would not have done as well as 
they have. And if the Yankee batter 
gained a three and two decision, the 
pitcher knew that he was in an espe- 
cially hard place. Alexander was really 
the only Cardinal pitcher who could 
not be worked for bases.on balls by 
the Yankees. His control was too goo’ 
in that second game and his ability 
to cut the inside or outside corners 
almost at will saved him and defeated 
the Yankees. 

Sherdel, who has pitched some ex- 
tremely fine baseball, gave the Yankees 
eight bases on balls. Haines gave 
four. Every time a Yankee batter 
struck out against Alexander, and 10 
of them were retired by that route, it 
was not until he had made the veteran 
pitch six or seven balls and sometimes 
more as a rule. 

Such under-the-surface baseball is 
_ part of a World Series.. The ins’ and 
outs of the game involve much pre- 
arranged action according to the 
specifie characteristics of each team. 
Distracting a pitcher's attention for a 
moment hag resulted in his. throwing 
a straight ll instead of a curve as 
he had planned. Two false attempts 


to bunt have brought the infielders in 
close and the hitter has then knocked 
the ball over their heads. And these 
thousand and one distinct strategies in 
baseball are known and practiced by 
the veteran Yankees. Their experience 
has counted much in this and other 
ways and has made their playing 
steady in the present series. 


Hitting Has Been Light 


Fans expect today to see a different 
St. Louis team come out on the. field. 
It is now struggling with its back to 
the wall. Defeat means the title for 
the Yankees. Victory means another 
chance, an equal one against the 


Yankees. If the Cardinals have seemed | 


to lack their usual enthusiasm in the 
last few innings of both the fourth and 
fifth games, certainly there will be no 
letting up in the one today. 

With the exception of the fourth 
game, hitting, which fans had expected 
to feature the series, has been. very 
light, especially so from a Yankee 
viewpoint. The Cardinals have made 
44 hits to the Yankees’ 38 up to the 
sixth game. O'Farrell of the Cardinals 
is the leading hitter, with an average 
of .487. Southworth and Gehrig are 
also hitting .400 or over. Ruth, Combs 
and Gehrig are the only regular 
Yankees over .300, while the Cardinals 
have four. 

In fiielding, the Cardinals are ahead 
by one percentage point. The Cardi- 
nals’ infielders have handled 128 
chances to the Yankees’ 123, Hornsby 
is the only St. Louis infielder to make 
an error, while Koenig has made all 
three of the Yankee\misplays. 

No Three-Base Hits 


Ruth still has a chance to increase 
his home run recofd for the series to 
four or more, and dissolve the iie 
which exists between him and Joseph 
Harris and Leon A. Goslin of Wash- 
ington. Not a triple has been made in 
the series to date. Although ‘he 
Yankees have run with abandon on 
the bases they have been unable to 
steal a single base on O'Farrell. 
Hornsby and Southworth have one 
apiece. 

Southworth is nearest the record of 
12 hits in a series with eight. The 
total base record of 22 in one serics 
made by Joseph Harris last year, has 
not even been approached and unless 
Ruth or someone else kits a few more 
home runs it probably will not be. 
Ruth at present leads with 14. 

There is an undercurrent of opinion 
that the spectators are not witnessing 
the play of the two best clubs in the 
major leagues in this World Series. 
The series to date has not been im- 
pressive. Perhaps it is because many 
of the things that fans had expected 
to happen have not come about. In- 
stead of extremely heavy hitting, good 
pitching has stood out as the predomi- 
nant feature of the series. And Ruth 
accomplished in one game what fans 
had expected him to do in every game, 
hit hame runs. 

Fans Miss Hitting 


The followers as a rule like hitting 
rather than pitching in a World Series 
and when hitting is lacking they go 
away with the idea that they had not 
seen all they had hoped for. The pitch- 
ing of Pennock and ‘Sherdel and 
Alexander, Haines and Hoyt have. 
taken the laurels away from the hit- 
ters. It has been a pitchers’ series so 
far and probably will continue so. 

The fielding records will probably 
remain intact. Although both ‘clubs 
have played well in the field, only 
three errors being recorded against 
each in the first five games, no 
player has approached a record ‘for 
a World Series. The gate receipts are 
practically certain of goimg over the 
$1,000,000 mark and all attendance 
records have been broken in 8t. Louis 
and for one game in a World Series. 
If the series goes to seven games, the 
chances are that all total Worid Series 
attendance records will be broken.«° 

The sixth game of the series today 
may mean the end. If New Yerk wins, 
it takes the world championship for 
1926. But if St. Louis wins, another 

game will be required tomorrow as 
- the clubs will then be on equal terms 
with three victories apiece. 
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‘the followers like and action requires 


rill °26, Arthur Romaguera ‘26, F. D. Ros- 
Shaw °’27, G. M. Trefts ‘27. 


HOFF FILES HIS SUIT 


The long promised suit of Charles Hoff. 


standing, and expense money due him. 


ficials of the A: A. U., the Millrose Ath- 
members of the ‘A. A. U., foreign rela- 


to the classic’s opening. 

Fans are not quite satisfied with the 
series as yet. Meaning of course that 
there has not been enogh hitting for 
them. A certain amount of offensive 
work is required to make the series 
full of that kind of baseball that makes 
interesting watching. It is action that 


hitting; the more hitting, the more 
action. The fourth game of the series 
will be remembered the longest by the 
fans unless the one today brings out 
greater hitting, which isn’t at all 


likely. 
Plans 


I. A. C. Hockey 
Already Under Way 
Healey Chosen Manager and 


Help From Pro Club Is 
Promised 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Oct. $—Action that may 
lead to making ice hockey a major 
sport at the Illinois Athletic Club, 
famous for its championships in track, | 
field and swimming, has been taken at 
a meeting of the *Athletic Committee, 
it is learned here. As a result of this 
meeting the Tri-Color is going into 
hockey more extensively than ever 
before; it has appointed a new man- 
ager and instructed him to round up 
a team that should hold its own with 
the one the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion is organizing, and it has made 
tentative arrangements for four play- 
ing dates at the new Coliseum rink. 

“We will not enter an amateur 
league,” stated C. A. Dean, chairman 
of the I. A. C. Athletic Committee, fol- 
lowing the meeting, “but we are going 
to do more in ice hockey than hereto- | 
fore and may make it a major sport, | 
eventually placing it near a par with | 
swimming and track athletics.” 

S. S. Healey. who played with the | 
team two seasons, was appointed ac-¢ 
tive manager. He: immediately went 
after players and called the candidates 
to the gymnasium for the first work- 
outs this week to get into condition. 
J. J. Marks, a veteran who once was 
a star in Canada, has been secured as 
coach. J. H. Brett, who played with 
the team several seasons, is to be the 
trainer. 

Others attending the meeting in- 
cluded J. E. Guilbault, W. J. Adams, 
and A. D. McDonald, stars of recent 
seasons. Healey is to succeed S. E. 
McPhee, who has directed the Tri- 
Color team for some time. McPhee 
will act as advisory manager. 

W. J. Tobin, business manager of 
the Chicago National Hockey ,Team, 
Inc., Which installed the ice plant at the 
Coliseum at a cost of about $100,000, 
attended the meeting. He assured the 
club that the professional team would 
do everything in its power to en- 
courage amateur hockey, even to the 
extent of reducing the $1800-a-night 
rental which was asked. The amateur 
officials stated that this price could not 
be considered. 

From 11 to 15 players are to be car- 
ried by Manager Healey. They will be 
given athletic memberships in the 
club. The I. A. C. officials attending 
the meeting were F. W. Blankley, C. 
A. Dean and J. W. Behr. The latter is 
athletic jlirector of the club. 

For 16 or 17 years the I. A. C. has 
fostered a hockey team, though the 
sport did not take well because of the 
uncertain weather here and the lack 
of an indoor rink. The club has a 
number of ex-Canadian members who 
imported their interest in hockey from 
the North 


CORNELL AWARDS IN 
THREE MAJOR SPORTS | 


ITACHA, N. Y., Oct. 9—The Cornell 
Athletic Council has awarded letters in 
track, baseball and rowing. The ath- 
letic council also approved the election 
of F. A. C. Drew ’27 as vommander of 
rowing, F. D. Shaw ’27 as captain of 
baseball, and F. Chardron °'28 as cap- 
tain of fencing, and announced the 
wrestling schedule for 1927 as follows: 

Feb. 6—International Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege of Springfield: 12—Columbia Uni- 
versity at New York; 20—Lehigh Uni- 
versity: 26—University of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia. 

March 5—Pennsylvania State Ccllege; | 
12—Syracuse University at Syracuse; 
18-19—Intercollegiate meet at Phila- 
delphia. 

The letter awards follow: 

Rowing—E. Anderson 
Allen °27, Richard Aronson 4 oe 
Boschen °28, S. T. Buckman ‘26, F. A. C. 
Drew '27, P. D. Harwood ‘28, R. V. Lange 
26, N. G. Stagg °26. Junior Varsity In- 


Cc. Suttliff 26, R: 
Walker °28. Substitutes—R. -W. Butler 
'27, A. Craig ‘27, T. W. Hopper '28, J. A. 
Woerz °28. 

Baseball—cC. J. Baker '27, E. P. Balder- 
ston °28, W. J. Dupree °26, A. J. Harring- | 
ton °26, J. W. McConnell '28, D. N. Mer- | 


Schaenen ‘27, F. D. 


"29, John Far- 


somondo ‘26, Lee 


Track—H. H. Benson 


rand ‘28. 


AGAINST THE A. A. U. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Oct. 9 @)— 


Norwegian vaulting champion, against 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States was filed In the Federal! 
Court here yesterday, the vaulter ask- | 
ing $502,800 damages for an alleged 
attack on his character and athietiv 


The suit names as defendants ‘he 
Athletic Union, William C. Prout, F. 
W. Rubien and Robert Weaver, of- 


letic Club and four other persons, 


tions committee. 

Of the total asked in the suit, $25*.,- 
000 is listed as to character 
and athletic standing, a like sum as. 

nitive damages and $2800 as due 

off as expense money on his tor. 
w 
at a meet in San Francisco 
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PRINCETON WINS AT SOCCER’ °-} 


Count 
Club, defeated W. J. Platt, Whitcmarsh 


defeated J. 4 
Grace (19 holes). 


was halted after he refused to | Yet 
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Massachusetts 


Meets New York 


Pennsylvania Loses for the 
Fifth Time Since 1920 in 
Lesley Cup Matches 


LESLEY CUP STANDING 
Year Winner Runner-up 
1905—New York 
190 New 
1907—New 
1908—New 1 
1909—New Pennsylvania 
1910—Massachusetts New York 
1911—New York ...........Massachusetts 
1912—Pennsylvania 
1913—Massachusetts 
1914—New York 
1915—New York 
1916—Massachusetts 
1919—Pennsylvania 
1920—Pennsylvania 
1921— Massachusetts 
1922—Massachusctts ....... 
1923—New York Massachusetts 
1924—Massachusetts York 
1925—New York ...........Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 

RAGES PEGS New York 
Massachusetts 
few York 
Pennsylvania 
....New York 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9 — The 


Americans Tied in 


Six-Day Standing 


‘German and Australian Teams 
Finally Catch Up After 
Great Riding 


SIX-DAY BICYCLE S*®AN DING 
(Fifth Day) 


_ 
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Walthour-Beckman 
Petri-Lands 
Horder-MacBeath 
Coles-Garrison 
Winter-Grimm , 
Merkle-Bruskie 
Benezatto-Bello 
Horan-Hanley 
Mever-Hartin 
Kaiser-Taylor 
Keller-Fenn 
Jarvis-Luyten 
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The final day’s ‘riding of the six-day 
bicycle races at the Boston Arena 
started at 12:30 o'clock and is sched- 
uled to end at 10:30 o'clock tonight. 
As a result of last night’s riding three 
teams enter the.final day in a tie for 


Massachusetts golf team has qualified 
to meet that of New York today in 
‘the competition for the Robert W. 
Lesley tri-state trophy, which is now 


held by New York, as the result of 
its victory over Pennsylvania yester- 
day, the first day of play, on the 
Merion Cricket Club links, by the 
score of 10 to 5. Pennsylvania last 
won the cup in 1920 by defeating New - 
York 


Massachusetts thrice winner of the 
cup since Pennsylvania last won it, 
took three of the five foursomes yes- 
terday morning and then captured 
seven of the 10 singles matches in the 
afternoon. 

M. R. Marston, United States 
amateur champion in 1923, after losing 
to D. Clarke Corkran in the morning 
foursomes, staged a come-back to win 
from Francis D. Ouimet, the Massa- 
chusetts captain and victor over W. 
C. Hagen in a special match held in 
Massachusetts recently, 2 and 1. 
Marston was at the top of his game. 

F. J. Wright Jr. of Boston played 
some of the best golf ever seen on the 
Merion links to defeat J. Wood Platt 
in the singles to gain a point for Mas- 
sachusetts. The score of this match 
was 5 and 4. Wright reached the tenth 
tee in 33, the least number of strokes 
ever recorded at Merion, and was 4 
up on Platt, who was only one over 


eee 

Massachusetts started out strongiy 
by capturing three of the five four- 
somes in the morning, and the sur- 
prise of the foursome play was the 
defeat of Marston and Corkran by 
Ouimet and J. P. Guilford, 7 and 6. 
The winners were under par for the 


2 holes of the match and held the | 


lead throughout. The summary: 
Singles 
Maxwell R. Marston, Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club, defeated Francis D. 
Ouimet, Woodland Golf C.ub, 2 and 1. 
Jesse P. Guilford, Woodland Golf 
Club, defeated DD. 


Clarke 
Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
and 1. 

Fred J. Wright Jr., Albemarle Golf 
Club, defeated J. W. Platt, Whitemarsh 
Valley Country Club, 5 and 4. 

W. F. McPhail, Norfolk Golf Club, 
defeated J. M. Robbins, Merion Cricket 
Club, 1 up. 

F. C. Newton, The Country Club, de- 
feated S. D. Herron, Merion Cricket 
Club, 4 and 2. 

A. P. Wade, Meadow Brook Goll Club, 
defeated C. A. Reckner, Cedar Brook 
Country. Club, 4 and 3. P 

Charles Grace, Saucon Valley Country 
Club, defeated Herbert Jaques. The 
Country Club, 4 and 3. 

John Graham, Oakland Golf Club, de- 
feated A. T. Buffinton, Fall River Coun- 
try Club, 1 up. 

E: P.. Stratton, 


2 


Brae Burn 


Valley Country Club, 1 ie * 

E. S. Simpson, Brae urn Country 
Club, defeated G. H. Atherholt,. Merion 
Cricket Club,. 4 and 3. 

FOURSOMES 

F, D. Ouimet and J. P. Guilford de- 
feated D. Clarke \Corkran and Maxwell 
R. Marston, 7 and 6. 

J..W. Platt anG S. D. Herron defeated 

. Wright Jr. and W. F. McPhail, 


H. C. ‘Fownes 24 and John Graham 
defeated Herbert Jaques and W. A. 
Whitcomb, 2 up. 

B..P. Stratton and E. 8S. Sim 
defeated €,. A. Reckner and F. 


Knight, 2 and 1. 
R. Gorton and A. T. Buffinton 
J Robbins and Charles 


pson 
Ww. 


HARVARD RUNNERS WIN 
The Harvard - varsity cross-country 
team defeated. the Holy Cross varsity 
over the six-mile course at Cambridge 
21 to 34, while the Crimson 
feated th 


Curkran, 


\Missions ... 


mileege wih only the points left to de- 
leide their respective standings. 
Robert Walthour Jr. and Anthony 
| Beckman, the Ameriacn team; Otto 
| Petri and David Lands, German team; 
and Harris Horder and Alex MacBeath, 
Australian pair, are the three teams 
tied. The last two tied the American 
riders during a long series of sprints 
last night, each gaining a lap while 


Should these ‘three ‘hold to a tie in 
/mileage and retain the lead of the 
standing after tonight’s riding their 
totals in points will determine the 
winner. On points the American lead 
at present with the Germans second 
and the Australians third but. since 
there will be a sprint every mile 
during the final hour tonight and since 
each winner .of a sprint will be 
awarded 72 ‘points instead of the 
customary six, the present point totals 
may be greatly changed. Second, 
third and fourth places only will 
score as usual. 

The American team is favored how- 
ever, for its week's total of points 
obtained in sprints indicates a supe- 
riority over its other two rivals in 
this department and at the poorest 
its chances are even in the mattter 
of gaining laps. — 

One of the most exciting “jams” of 
the entire week took place last night, 
all started by John Bruskie and Gus 
Merkle, who gained a lap, followed by 
Harry Kaiser and Fred Taylor, Little 
Old New-York pair. After these two 
had scored their laps sprints were in 
order and after three gallant but un- 
successful attempts, the German team 
broke away with the Australians and 
riding their hardest, finally lapped the 
| Americans. 
| The Canadian-American team of 
; William Coles and Leroy Garrison, re- 
i spectively, and the Metropolitan riders, 
| William Grimm and Charles Winter, 
‘are still considered with striking dis- 
tance with eight and seven laps re- 
spectively. The first-named team has 
‘hovered around the top consistently 
but several recent spills for Garrison 
weakened their reserve strength for 
lapping. Grimm and Winter are be- 
decked in Orange jerseys and have 
been climbing steadily these last two 


‘days, particularly in points, having ex- 


celled in the sprint, series and last 
night they fairly few ‘around the track, 
it has so frequently started. They 
are now second to the Walthour- 
Beckman team with 184 points. 

~ The next two teams in the standing 
have won a lgrge share of popularity 
by their unceasing efforts to lap the 
field and consequently have kept the 
board track humming time after time. 
Bruskie and Merkle, being the more 
formidable, have come from far down 
in the standing, but the Italian team 
of Louis Benezatto and Thomas Bello 
have seldom been able to finish what 
night’s riding‘ should be a fitting 
climax and exceed in every way the 
performances of all the other nights. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 

. Won 

Los Angeles aes My 471 

Oaklanca eee 104 

98 

eee geeee 95 

eee eeceneee 94 

j . 90 


Portiand ... 
Sacramento 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


San Francisco 6, Sacramento 2. 
Seattle 2, Oakland 1. 
Hollywood 4, Portland 2. 
Missions 7, Los Angeles 1, 


HARVARD NINE MAY VISIT JAPAN 


The Harvard University baseball team 
may.make a pilgrimage to Japan next 
summer. The likelihood of the trip wil 
depend largely upon the record made by 
the team next apring. The University of 
Chicago and other American colleges 
have taken advantage of the Japanese 
invitations in the and have made 

trips. aseda University of 


i Tokyo has reciprocated by sponsoring 


several Japanese teams on American 


7 


, . tes ot oat : 
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SOCCER ATTACK 
GOOD AT HARVARD 


Harvard University’s soccer team is 


a weakened defense, but with the open- 
ing game already won, and an offen- 


sive promising much power, the Crim- 
son adherents are contidently look- 
ing for a brilliant season. Against 
Wesleyan University the Crimson 
footballers scored a 4-to-0 victory 


worked beyond expectation for early 


it had been necessary. 
Coach T. B. White really has only 


season, but newcomers and men from 
last year’s freshman team have re- 
sponded splendidly to his coaching and 
a summer vacation of partial training 
has brought all men hack to the field 
in excellent playing condition. 
ard H. Thomas Jr. 27 in goal and Jo- 
seph A. Mackinnon 
veterans. Thomas has developed into 
one of the best college goalies and 
Mackinnon has few superiors as a 
back. Phillip H. Rhinelander '29. a 
freshman back last year, has stepped 


Alfred 
Stuart 


is showing real 
Parrott Jr. 


promise. 
‘28 and W. I. 29 
Rhinelander. Parrott spared last year 
and Stuart acquired his ability with 
last year’s freshmen. 


Kerness a “Find” 


| White 


the Americans were’caught unawares. | 


With only a short preparation Coach 
converted Louis Kerness. ‘29. 


last year’s freshman goalie, into a 


si; center half and confidently predicts 
i'that with a continuance of improve- | 


|} ment such as Kerness.is now show- 


' college circles. The 
for he has fitted in like a veteran. he 
swings naturally and easily where 
needed most. 

On his left side John F, Carr Jr. "28. 
from last year’s team, is making a 


| Parrott when not playing back, and 
| Kenneth B. M. Crooks °'27, a forward 
the past two years, but now alternat- 


' 


| ing between the forward line and half. | 
| Both Parrott and Crooks are natural | 
| soccer players and adaptable to more! 


than one. position increasing their 
value to Coach White, who shifts them 
to advantage, Parrott will usually 
start as a halfback and Crooks. will 
take the forward position. 
The greatest satisfaction Goach 
White now. has is in his forwards who 
are taking hold as a unit and have 
the short passing game nearly per- 
fected. The team in action is showing 
unusual cleverness for a college aggre- 
gation and the coach would not hesi- 
tate to have them compared corre- 
spondingly with professionals. 


Captain Is Keynote 


The keynote to the success of the 
offense is Captain Gherardi in center. 
It is his first year as a certer, but 
according to Coach White he is now 
in his logical position and engineers 
the play like a born leader with an 
abundance of initiative and a natural 
foresight toward puncturing the op- 
posing defense. Outside and inside 
right are taken care of by veterans 
who are developing into excellent 
dribblers and are rapidly acquiring 
the “knack” of getting off shots from 
any angie with that unexpected sud- 
denness that keeps opposing goalies 
alert and on the jump at all times. 
Danielian made himself solid with 
Harvard soccer fans labt year with 
two timely goals against Yale. 

Laurence LaT. Driggs Jr. *28 and 
Trevett are the other veteran for- 
wards playing the left side of the line, 
with Driggs outside and the latter in- 
side. These two team equally well 
with the right side and opposing for- 
ward lines are sure to travel fast. to 
match the ability of these atars. 

John E. Keefe Jr. °’28. from last 
year’s team, is not unlikely to earn the 
inside left position should Trevett at 
,any time weaken.' Keefe also slips 
into center when Captain Gherardi 
requires relief. A new forward with 
fine prospects is Ernest Stent '29, who 
was unable to play last Saturday, but 
who may win a place before the sea- 
son progresses very far. Manning M. 
Exton Jr. ‘27, a veteran halfback sub- 
stitute, is also listed to appear in the 
Crimson lineup frequently this year. 


Walting for Tigers 


Harvard and Princeton have had 
severe soccer games in past years and 
although Yale is the foremost op- 
ponent, the Crimson béys are pointing 
toward the Tiger game on Soldiers 
Field Nov. 5. Harvard hopes to be- 
wilder the Orange and Black defense 
with its tricky offense. 

The freshmen have a new coach, 


with the yearling candidates who open 
their season against Tabor Academy. 


tent to obtain Drohon and places 
much confidence in him. The varsity 
soccer squad has been divided into 
a first and second division and an in- 
formal schedule is to be arranged for 
the seconds. The varsity and fresh- 
man schedules follow: 

Varsity—Oct. 9—Springfield Y. M. C. 
A. College; 16—Amherst College; 22— 
Dartmouth College; 30—Williams Col- 
lege. Nov. 5—Princeton University ; 13— 
Cornell University; 19—Yale University 
(at New Haven). 

Freshmen—Oct. 9—Tabor Academy; 
16—Andove~ Academy (at Andover); 23 
—Dean Academy; 30—Worcester Acad- 
emy. Nov. 6—St. Johns Preparatory 
School ; 13—-St. Georges School: 20—Yale 
fem at New Haven (morning 
game). 


MERKNER TO TURN PRO 


CHICAGO, Oct. 9 (#)-—Edward Merk- 
ner of Chicago, for the last two years 
amateur \champion of the United 
States, has decided to turn professional, 
it was announced yesterday, and will 
ride in the six-day bicycle race starting 
in Chicago Oct. 23. Merkner won the 


year and repeated this year at Phiia- 
delphia. . 


defense. In fact, it would be very 
difficult to single out any player 
whose loss would prove disastrous to 
the balance of the team. 

Capt. William J. Madden °28, from 
his position at right halfback, has 
probably borne the greater part of the 
heavy work of the rushing; but even 
he does not stand out above such of 
his fellows as E. M. Norris '28, F. E. 
Rieger '27, and Myron F. Sesit 7, 
who are the first-string backs with 
him. In addition to these, three of 
the famous freshmen backs .of last 


James Drohon, who is working daily | 


amateur championship in St. Louis last | 


| 
| 


i 
' 


year, J. H. Thorsland, J. J. Matthews, 


working hard at present to strengthen | and Joseph E, Green are available, as 


well as such former standbys as 
Francis L. Farrell ‘27, and H. W, 
Kumpf Jr. '28..A new man on the 
squad, F. S. Ward, who is in the 
school of business, may work into 


| prominence also\ on account of his 


Saturday and the offense at that time | 


season and might have scored more if | 


two veteran defensemen left for this : 


Rich- | 


‘27, back, are the. 


in beside Mackinnon as a starter and | 
| ae 


are alternates who might yet displace | 


7; ing he will be rated with the best in| 
importance of | 
center half has meant little to Kerness | 


weight, and line-bucking ability. 
Quarterback Problem Solved 


The problem of quarterback, which 
threatened to become acute at the start 
|of practice, has been solved for the 
present at least, by the transfer of C. | 
K. Empringham ‘28, from a backfield | 
place to quarter, where the basketball | 
star has already proved his ability to | 
run the team well, in the Vermont and | 
Union games. The only fault, which 
‘has been partly overcome, is a tend- 
ency to fumble, which made the Ver- 
mont game at least critical severai 
‘times. Harry Kaplan ’28, who had been 
regarded as the probable selection, is 
used for relief purposes, and may over- 
‘come a tendency to select line bucks 
which has militated against the open 
| play on which the team must depend 
in the more important games to come. 
Philip Liflander ’29, just became eligi- 
ble last week, and the former fresh- 
man pilot Will also be on hand for use, 
as well as C. F. Breslin ‘28, and G. D. 
Brown Jr. °28. 

It is at center that the real effect 


of the Crowley policy has become most | 


apparent. No less than five first-class 
centers are on hand, and so far are 
running a race for supremacy that 
bids fair to last out the season. George 
'French ’27 is now closely pressed for 
his place 

C. K. Hamilton and 8S. P. Thayer, while 
W. F. Adler °28 has come forward so 
fast that he held down the position 
for the greater part of the Union 
game, with. fine effect, gains through 
the line being few and far between. 


Eric C, Lambart ‘29, last year fresh- | 
man star, is also in the running, with: 
chances of .making the place in sev-. 
name and place for himself. while the | | 
right side is being taken care of by | 


era] of the later games. 
The coach, who is aided in his line 
selections by the veteran John 


|Depler, a survivor of the Haughton 
| régime, also has a wealth of material 


for the guard and tackle places, Julius 


who held the places last year, have 
had a hard struggle to retain their 
places, and the former was actually 
forced to give place at the start of the 
Union game to Ernest L. Cuneo °’27, 
though he came into.the gamé later. 
Maurice R. Salo '29, and W. A. Makser 
"29, are ready to fill in at every oppor- 
tunity, and William J. Williams ‘28, 


| R. B. Pond '29, and A. Douglas Jr. '29, 


_complete the list. 
Juniors Hold Tackle Places 


Two juniors, J. J. Reynolds Jr. '28 
and T. M. Kerrigan '28, are the lead- 
ers for tackle places, and will prob- 
ably lead the list for the balance of 
the season, as both have shown fine 
knowledge of that difficult position 
already, and their experience tells. 
Right on their heels come four of the 


proved as substitute players that they 
are also learning the play with fair 
success. They are R. BH. Ince, Oscar 
E. Erickson, William Lightbourne and 
Horace E. Davenport, all of °29. 
Arthur Hyde ’29 still stands out as 
the leading receiver of forward passes, 
just as he indicated last year. He was 
not quite in contlition at the start 
of the season, but has returned to the 
game during the past week, and his 
play in the Union game when his cap- 
ture of two passes paved the way to 
the first two touchdowns for Columbia, 


|makes him practically certain of a 
| place at least occasionally. Even with 


‘him unavailable, there is a wealth of. 


‘other material for the end places. 
Jerome J. Brady '28, Ralph J. Furey 
28, Victor P. Glenn ’29, Kenneth Wil- 
liams '28, and Jacob N. Kliegman ‘29, 
have all seen action in actual play al- 
ready, and all are proving extremely 
valuable. Williams was especially ef- 
fective in the latter half of the Union 
game, when his chases down the field 
after punts prevented the fast Union 
backs from starting runs, which thev 
had been able to do with fair success 
in the earlier quarters. 

The schedule for the balance of the 
season is even more difficult than in 
1925, the strongest Columbia had 


_at the Polo Grounds, N. Y.: 


Coach White went to considerable ex- |~ 


tackled since resumption of co1apeti- 
tion. It is as follows: 

_Oct. 9—Wesleyan University at Baker 
Field, N. Y.; 16—Ohio State Usveresy 
; 3— 
University at Baker Field, N. Y.: 
Cornell University at the Polo Grounds, 


vania at Philadelphia; 25—Syracuse 
University at the Polo Grounds. 


DEAN INTERESTED IN 
“N” CLUB’S PURPOSE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 9—"That’s interest- 
ing,’ said C. A. Dean, former president 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States, commenting on the an- 
nounced purpose of the “N” Club of 
the University of Nebraska to join the 
A. A, U. to provide competition for its 
track and field stars who have finished 
their three years of varsity eligibility, 
but are still going to college. 

Mr. Dean, who is a leader of' the 
athletic forces of the Illinois Athletic 
Club here, thought the action was in- 
teresting in view of the fact that the 
colleges heretofore have fought the 
A. A. U. and shown a preference for 
the rival organization, the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, in which 
most of the educational institutions are 
grouped. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Dean, “the 
Midwest Association of the A. A. U. 
has had universities as members for 
the last few years. University of Iowa, 
for example, has practically monopo- 
lized the Midwest championships in 
track and field, while other colleges 
have taken active interest in the A. A. 


U. meets... lowa State Coll is plan- 
ning to hold the National J A. A. U. 
wrestling championships at Ames,” — 


in advancing the ball, as well as on | 


vious record established by R. : 
Rose of New Zealand, in 1925. The 
new Australian time is only 31 1-5s. 
slower than Paavo Nurmi'’s. world’s 
record. 

When he won the 440-yard hurdles 
championship in 56 1-58. A. J. Watson, 
Victoria, clipped 1 1-5s. off the Aus- 
tralasian record established by Dr. R. 


by two of his classmates, | 


Alkoff ‘27, and Paul R. Shaw '28 Law, | 


last-year freshmen, who have already | 


Duke } 
oa. | years, 


Nev. 6—William & Mary College 4: SCOUTING FAVORED 


Baker Field; 13—University of Pennsy!}- | 


J. Honner, New South Wales, in 1924. 
The popular Queensland runner, N. 

J. Grehan, was also in his best form, 
| He retained the 220-yard champion- 
| ship by defeating L. C. Parker, also of 
| Queensland, in an exciting race, and 
lequaling his 
| Australasian record of 21 3-5s. 


ewn Queensland and | 


it ia believed the Illinols backfield will 
be better balanced. © 
Take R. S. Daugherity '27, basketball 
ptain, for instance. Followers < the 


tion is fullback; he is 

line hitter, a good passer and 
used on the receiving end of forward 
passes. He is conceded a place in the 
backfield in his usual position, much 
as (. E. Kassel ‘27, captain, is con- 
ceded his place at right end. 


“The Four Mules” - 


’ 


i 


Daugherity is a member of the com- . 


bination in the backfleld which Zuppke 


Victoria gained more honors when'has called “The Four Mules.” The 


L. B. Mason cleared 6ft. 1%in. in the | others in this ‘combination are F. E, 


| running high jump, placing five-six- 
‘teenths of an inch on the previous 
| Australasian record held by L. H. 
| Kelly, also a Victorian. M. Maher, a 
| Queensland high jumper, was. second 
in the event, clearing 6ft. 10in., while 
| third place, at 6ft. 9in., was shared by 
'the representatives of New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and South Aus- 
tralia. ; 

Another Queensland record went by 
the board when A. D. McIntosh, an- 
other Victorian put the 16-pound shot 
48ft. Sin., three inches further thn 
G. Lewis's record of 1925. 
| H. H. E. Day, Queensland, who. won 
| the running broad jump championship, 
; cleared 21ft. 9in., failing .by only 
one inch to equal J. Smith’s-Queens- 
land record. Subsequently C. Evans, 
Queensland, who was second in the 
championship, cleared 22ft. 5in. in an 
exhibition jump. This distance is Iift. 
4in. short of Dr. Honner’s Australasian 
record. 

By their consistent performances in 
the championships, the Victorian team 
retained the interstate athletic shield. 


[PPS war 
QSmmeniNS 


LLOWERS of “Big Three” football 
are pleased to know that Harvard 
and Princeton wé#ll meet on the 

iron in 1927. There is no question, 
ever, but what the football public would 
like to see Michigan again on the Har- 
vard schedule. Perhaps the rule pre- 
venting Harvard playing more than one 
game away from home during a season 
may be changed some time and then 
the Crimson might be able to play the 
Wolverines without giving up the 
Princeton game. 


| Football players at University of 
, Iowa appear in a new color scheme. 


c.| They wear black helmets with gold 


' cross bars, black jerseys with ld num- 
' bers on the back, brown breeches, black 
| gocks and black shoes. Fifty of these 
| new uniforms were issued for the first 
game. 

University of Missour! Invading Uni- 
| versity of Nebraska Saturday brings 
‘about the twentieth clash bgtween 
_ these Missouri Valley Conference rivals. 
' Fourteen of the engagements, beginning 
, in 1892, were won by Nebraska, four by 
| Missouri and one was tied. In six suc- 
| cessive encounters, from 1900 to 1917, 
' Missouri was ‘held gcoreless. The Tigers, 
ia won last year by a score of 

to 6. 

E. F. Gamache '27, who was formérly 
a center but was shifted to end on ther 
Harvard varsity of 1924, has been Rut 
at center again. The loss of R. ; 
Turner °28, Harvard's star center of 
1925 through scholastic difficulties, has 
forced the Crimson coaches to uSe 
Gamache at his old place. 

“There goes ‘44°! This cry has taken 
the place of the famous “77” of H. &E. 
Grange at University of Illinois. The 
wearer of the new “magic’’ number is 

I. Peters ‘29, new halfback from 
ontana. 


At the big games in Champaign, IIl., 
where University of Illinois performa, 
parking space is to be rrovided for 10,- 
000 cars. Traffic and parking maps sre 
mailed to all purchasers of tickets. The 
Tilini and Champaign-Urbana work of 
handling traffic has been praised by 
experts in that line. 


Announcing to football crowds 
through a loudspeaker was introduced 
to the “Big Ten” at the University of 
Illinois last Saturday during the game 
with Coe College. T. J. Canty of Chi- 
cago, famous track and field meet an- 
nouncer who developed his voice as a 
Boston newsboy, officiated at the speaker 
and the innovation was welcomed by 
the spectators. . 


It appears that Butler bal minke py at 
Indianapolis has gained in Paul Hinkle 
as good a coach as it lost in H. O. Page, 
who went to Indiana University. Coach 
Hinkle developed a strong Butler running 
attack in the 70-to-0 victory over Han- 
over College. Hanover’s line was pen- 
etrated, ends circled, and touchdowns 
} scored at will by Butler sophomore 

) This showing makes the attack of Coach 
Hinkle’s crew on Illinois this week-end 
keenly interesting. 


It seems that there is no longer any 
lace for the “geod little man” on the 
llinois football team. Formerly oe 
have been used at quarterback, but Coac 
Cc. R. Zuppke, himself of small stature, 14 
developing a quarter at 190 pounds. This 
quarter is F. E. Lanum '29. He is calling 
the signals, an unusual hono~ for a 
sophomore here; but it is figured Zuppke’s 
idea is to train a pilot who will last three 


BY “BIG TEN” COACH 


* 

EVANSTON, Ills., Oct. 9 <Special)— 
Football scouting’ found a defender 
here in Glenn F. Thistlethwaite, North- 
western University football c . He 
voiced disagreement with a number of 


bar scouting the plays and strategy of 
their opponents. Coach Thistlethwaite 
stated that honest scouting between 
schools is a much more satisfactory 
arrangement than a sa-called system 
of non-scouting where spying would 
be almost certain to creep in. 

“Efforts to do away with scouting 
is certain to cause only misunder- 
standings and possibly unfair prac- 
tices,” said Coach Thistlethwaite. 
“Under such a systém coaches would 
receive numerous tips on their op- 
ponents by enthusiastic alumni and, 

in former years, it is quite probable 
that the situation would revert to 
scouting practice sessions. 

“Here in the ‘Big Ten’-we regard 
scouting as a very legitimate practice. 
Each school sends its opponents scout 
tickets and scouts are always wel- 


comed and given the best of accommo- 


d 


time by having their opponents 
scouted, If scouting sere barred then 
the coaches would find it necessary to 


groom the players in every type of 
defense. This would reqpire many 
heurs of strenuous drill.” 


: 


Lanum, F. L. Peters and J. A. 
all sophomores. 

Three sophomores:in the backfield 
might mean little faith in the scoring 
column for the team; not so with 
these sophomores for they make up 
what Zuppke thinks is an ideal scor- 
ing machine. Each performed well on 
the freshman squad of last year and 
the football teams of their 7 
schools. 

Peters is the boy who attracted 


: 


a 


| tention a few years ago by drop- 


|'ing 17 goals in one game, p 


laying 

the Billings (Mont,) high school team. 
That record has not been beaten. 
weighs 170 pounds, is fast on his 
and able to find holes in the-line. | 
has the power to crash through. 
from Twin Falls, Ida. is known as 
“foot high and a mile wide” 
plunger. He and Peters are 
by Zuppke as “ideal open field runners 
as well as strong line backers.” Lanum, 
the other sophomore in the backfield, 
is able to punt the ball like Peters 
drop-kicks it. He is also being I 
in passing the ball. Lanum weighs 187 
and has had little trouble in ploughing 
through the line in scrimmage. 

This backfield appears great here be- 
cause the three sophomores have 
crowded three backfield letter men out 
of their positions.. The veterahs are 


R. P. Gallivan '27, W. J: "27, and 


M. R. Leonard "27. Ali three were half-. 


backs last year and each : 
toward scoring. touchdowns and aiding 


' Grange by interfering. Of the six men 


‘ 


Eastern gridiron mentbrs who would |. 


ations. — 
:“The players themselves save much | 


grid- | mentioned in the backfield Lanum is 


the best signal caller, although any 
one of them could be de upon 
to direct = ek rad other three 
most promising c yers are 
W. B. Nichols ‘28, A. B. sac "23, 
and J. R. Stewart ‘28, who won letters 
in basketball and baseball last .year. 
All have had experience jin varsity 
games with the exception of Nichols, 


who dressed up in football togs this 


fall for the first time. In the varsi 
freshman game he scored the 
touchdowns made by the varsity. 


Veteran Line 
The Illinois line is composed of vet- 


‘|erans from end to end. 


. rated 
as one of the two best in the “Big 
Ten,” is fast in getting 
noted for being able to 


way. be ig A neeint 

Probably Kassel, Daugherity -and 
Stewart, who will be used off and on, 
are the men upon whom will depend 
the gains of yards by the air route, as 
they are the best receivers. 


At the other end of the line;Arthu® 


D'Ambrosio '27,: and W. SS. W n 
‘27, have won letters. Both are aggres-~ 
sive, although D'Ambrosio is a shade 
better because of his better offensive 
playing. F. W. Brown ‘'29, A. E. 
Wolgast ‘29, L. J. Squires '28, and M. 
M. Overton '28, are the other aspirants 
for the position. 

Lester Marriner ‘28 and Leonard 
Grable '28, are the veteran tackles. The 
former plays on the right side of the 
line and will be hard pressed by A. J. 
Now °29. who looks like a comer: 
Grable’s main competitors are William 
McCl@re '29, and Cecil Perkins '28. 

L. W. Muegge '28, B. A, Shively '27, 
varsity. wrestling captain, and M. N. 
Mitterwaljner '28, are the guards who 
won letters. The former two look best 
for playing their positions this year; 
the latter is too heavy, as Zuppke con- 
tends, but will get in the games once 
in a while. The center pasition is con- 
ceded to Robert Reitsch '28, who held 
it in most every game last year. In 
E. W. Schultz\'28 and H. E. Richman 
29, Reitsch has two good rivals. 

G. A. Grange Forced Out 

Among other candidates who look 
promising are L. C. Cotie ’28, end; D. 
T. Kidd ‘28, tackle; J. F. Kuenzli ’28, 
guard; Gerard*Murchison '29, brother 
of Loren Murchison, the sprinter, a 


fast halfback but rather light; and C, . 


L. Ringquist ‘28, fullback. G. A, 
Grange, brother of H. E. Grange, was 
conceded ag having a good chance for 


the team but was prevented from try- 


ing out. | 

‘With this lineup Zuppke is ee g 
his squad through the usual hard 
practice. All games, he says, look alike 
this year, and is not pointing for any 
one in particular.“ The University of 
Pennsylvania game in the Stadium 
here will attract the most attention ‘of 
the non-Conference games, the 
coach feels this contest will not be 
any more difficult than the Conference 
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EDITORIALS 


The uncertain tendencies in British industry, 
from the point of view of those who are striving 
for a period of peace and 
stability, could not be 
better illustrated than by 
the fact that while in the 
coal industry all thought 
of reconciliation seems 
to have been cast to the 
winds, and a heritage of 
future discontents and 
strife is being prepared, two movements in the 
opposite direction have been started, How 
curiously feeling is running in cross currents 1s 
also shown in these movements. One, initiated 
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by the employers in the shipbuilding industry, 


has led to a limited and reluctant advance by 
the trade union leaders. The other, initiated by 
_ the railway trade union officials, who are anxious 
to reap all the benefits they can from the lessons 
of the general strike, has not yet evoked any 
definite response from the railway managements. 

Readers of The Christian Science Monitor 
have been already informed of the main pro- 
posals of the shipbuilding employers, as set 
forth in the report of the joint committee which 
recently finished its inquiry into costs of pro- 
duction and other matters related to the terribly 
depressed condition of the industry. From the 
workers’ point of view, the outstafding part of 


the report is that dealing with the urgent neces-. 


sity for relaxation of the trade rules and cus- 
toms which rigidly reserve certain classes of 
work for certain classes of craftsmen. The trade 
union members of the joint committee have 
made no attempt to dispute the contention of 
the employers that these customs, designed to 
protect the workers from injustice in circum- 
stances that no longer exist, now increase sub- 
stantially in the aggregate the production costs 
in the shipyards, which ought to be organized 
in every particular to meet new conditions and 
new needs. Nor is the sincerity of the employers 
questioned when they say they do not desire still 
‘urther to lower wages already acknowledged to 
ye inadequate, or to extend working hours. 
These trade union leaders are finding it very 
lifficult, nevertheless, to persuade the unions 
)fficially to agree to the necessary modifications. 
Jid prejudices and suspicions, born of past con- 
licts, still exert their power tenaciously over 
the workers’ mentalities. A recent conference 
of the officials of the unions having members 
in the shipyards could not be brought to the 
point of recommending whole-heartedly the ac- 
ceptance of the employers’ proposals. A general 
decision was avoided, and the matter has now 
been remitted to each union to negotiate with 
che employers on the rules and customs of its 
own craft. It is feared that this procedure will 
not prove very fruitful. A modification of cus- 
toms affecting one group of workers cannot 
ve made without involving a corresponding 
change in the customs of other groups, and the 
fullest measure of co-operation is therefore 
necessary if those conducting the industry are 
to be given a chance to recover some of the lost 
vrosperity. The need is so pressing, however, 
and the plight of the workers—faced with over 
33 per cent of unemployment, growing exhaus- 
tion of their union funds, and the prospect that 
_the conditions may become still worse—is now 
so serious that only sheer inability to read the 
facts can prevent the adoption of a more enlight- 
ened policy. 
The railway movement for peaceful 
operation is still in its first tentative stage, but 
it promises well. It was an open secret at the 


time of the general strike that the railmen’s | 
_ who, since attaining their majority, or for some 
| years previously, have not seen upon the streets 
of the cities and towns the deplorable evidences 


leaders disagreed, secretly with the _ policy 
adopted, but, rightly or wrongly, they believed 


that many rail workers would stop in any event, 


and that it would be better to try to control the 
strike and work to bring it to an end as speedily 
aS possible. Now J. H. Thomas and C. T. Cramp 
are among the few outspoken leaders who say 

‘jlainly that a general strike as an industrial 
veapon must always fail. 

In the rail service, however, they find much 
‘ause for apprehension in the fact that at vari- 
jus depots scattered about the country some 
‘ocal management officials have interpreted 
iarshly the terms of the remarkable agreement 
signed by the unions at the end of the general 

3trike. The result is a widespread conviction 
among the workers that the managers have 


deliberately adopted a policy of victimization. - 


This has evoked a bitter sense of things, which 
she national leaders are now trying to dispel. 
The fact that in other centers management 
fficials have so acted as to restore harmonious 
‘elations suggests that the trouble arises from 
he acts of certain subordinates, and that the 
iational managers are not responsible for it. 
However that may be, a vigorous campaign 
1as now been launched by Messrs. Thomas and 
“ramp, with the fu]jl support of A. G. Walkden, 
secretary of the Railway Clerks’ Association, 
vith the object of promoting co-operation be- 
ween the management and the workers. The 
pinion is expressed by them that, apart from 
t few irreconcilable extremists, the railmen are 
“r0W so chastened by the experiences of May 
ast that the managers will never again have 
such a golden opportunity of bringing about a 
1ew industrial order in the service. The outcome 
vill be watched with keen interest by the lead- 
‘rs of some other unions which are faced by 
similar problems. | 
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Final ratification of the steel cartel agreement 
n Europe has resulted in optimistic views being 
expressed in France, 
Germany and the United 
States. These opinions 
should not be considered 
merely gratuitous, as 
there is much behind the 
movement which would 
confirm the expectations 
of more amity and uni- 
versal business consort. According to the agree- 
ment, the annual output of the combine will 
range from a minimum of 26,000,000 tons to a 
maximum of 30,000,000 tons. The signatories 
to the agreement are to be awarded the follow- 
ing percentages of this output: Germany 43.18, 
France 31,19, Belgium 11,63, Luxembourg 8.23, 
Saar Valley 5.77. It would appear from this that 
the continental steel interests are determined 
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' previous offenses. 
' asked to put aside every consideration of party 
| loyalty, all convictions as to public policy, and 


CcOo- 


that there shall be no overproduction and that 
the vigorous competition that has been in vogue 
for months past shall cease. Such being the 


| case, it would logically follow that this is an 


agreement not to reduce prices, but to stabilize 
the market; it is an agreement not to stimulate 
production, but to regulate the constant employ- 
ment of the efficient part of the industry. While 
neither England no” the United States may be 
a member to the agreement, either officially or 


‘unofficially, it would’ seem from its terms that 
the outside interests will not be hampered, but 


actually benefited, by the consortium. 

Dealers in iron and steel commodities will 
testify to the intense competition that has been 
offered in the markets of the world by the con- 
tinental steel makers. Quite a substantial ton- 
nage has been sold in the United States at prices 
that no American producer could afford to meet. 
And it is self-evident that the prices received for 
it were undoubtedly less than the cost of pro- 
duction in Europe. This form of competition is 
Yuinous and cannot be indulged in for long with 
safety. Therefore, if the agreement just reached 
will, tend.to bring the era of unbridled competi- 
tion to an end, steel makers throughout the 
world will benefit. At the same time, the con- 
sortium cannot raise prices to a point where 
they would be unreasonable to consumers. They 
must compete with the iron and steel products 
of England and the United States, a competition 
which will be sufficient to put an end to abnor- 
mal prices and make bidding for contracts suffi- 
ciently active to satisfy all consumers. 

While business interests‘are frankly satisfied 
with the agreement, and while it is evident that 
it promises to bring greater stability to the in- 
dustry, not only in Europe but throughout the 
world, there are factors of greater significance 
than that to it. The agreement proves that 
influential business men of supposedly antag- 
onistic nations can come together in an amicable 
agreement and’ can find,a basis for a common 
understanding which they can acceptvas a guide 
in their daily affairs. The potash producers of 
France and Germany, it is true, had already 
done the same before this, but the world did not 
hail that agreement so loudly as has been the 
case with steel. In the present instance, public 
officials, whose nationalistic ambitions are sup- 
posed to come before considerations of interna- 
tional amity, have found occasion to claim a 
great achievement in the steel agreement 
reached with their neighbors. It seems to be 
getting clearer every day that through the ne- 
cessities of daily business life will the aggressive 
nationals. of Europe find a means to bring the 
late war to a real end. 
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By its unapologetic appeal to all sympathetic 


| voters of Massachusetts to ignore political party 


affiliations and unite in 

| ; I electing to office those 

An Option pledged to work for the 

With repeal of the Eighteenth 

| : Amendment and the Vol- 
No Strings 


stead Act, the Constitu- 
| Attached 
—) 


i _onenmeten 


tional Liberty League 
has invited exactly that 
form of reprisal which 


| promises to bring about its repudiation even by 


those who might otherwise have condoned its 
The voters of the State are 


all thought of friendship, that they may assist 


| in electing to office those who are committed to 


a plan which, if it can be made effective, will 

restore thé open saloon to its former status. 
Surely this appeal is not made to the mothers 

and fathers of the boys and girls of Massachu- 


| setts. And just as surely it is not made to the 


first voters, the young men and young women 


of the destructive work of the saloon. To whom, 
then, is this appeal to prejudice made? It is to 
those who have never allowed themselves to be 
“reconstructed,” but who still cling to the fal- 
lacious hope that the particular form of human 
slavery which they so long endured has not been 
legally abolished. 

As a tactical movement in what must seem to 
be a vain effort to salvage a dismantled wreck, 


however, the subterfuge resorted to must inevi- 


tably react against those who have initiated it. 
They surely have underestimated the determina- 
tion and steadfastness of the forward-looking 
people of Massachusetts if it is concluded that 
they are ready to undo the work now all but ac- 
complished. So far as it is possible for those 
allied with the league to do so, they have re- 
leased from any party obligation those who 
might otherwise feel bound, as partisans, to sup- 
port even those candidates for public office who 
are more than nominally pledged to policies 
which the voters do not approve. 

It quite probably will develop that by this 
anxiety to make as large a showing as possible 
in favor of a reversal of the national prohibi- 
tion policy the league has actually injured the 
prospects of Democratic candidates who are 


‘committed by their party to the cause of nullifica- 


tion. Unless the judgment and intelligence of 


the people of Massachusetts are greatly under- | 


estimated, the vast majority of them, without 


regard to party affiliations, is absolutely op- , 
posed to the return of the saloon. Four years | 


ago, if a similar proposition had been made to 


them, perhaps many men and women might | 


have been influenced by the appeal. But they 
have discovered, in the experiences of more re- 
cent years, some of the benefits which legal pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic and the banishing 
of the saloon have brought to them. They see its 
effects in the home, on the streets, in industry, in 
greater prosperity and happiness everywhere. 
They realize that with stricter enforcement and 
a more géneral observance of the law these 
benefits can be still further increased or multi- 
plied. 

Who are the members of this so-called Con- 
stitutional Liberty League that they should 
seek, by a specious appeal to prejudice and the 
desire for indulgence, to overthrow, if possible, 
an established American social and industrial 
policy? : | 

In an interesting article appearing in the cur- 
rent umber of World’s Work, Henry Ford is 
quoced, in discussing the ability of the American 
people to enjoy and properly employ their lei- 
sure, as calling attention to the fact that a 


' French professor accounted for the increased 


‘and reviewers, it seems 


consumption of liquor by pointing to the eight- 
hour day, which he denounced as a device which 
gives workingmen more time to drink. Com- 
menting on this, Mr. Ford says: 3 

It will be generally agreed ‘that if men are to drink 
their families.into poverty and themselves into Cegener- 


acy, the less spare time they have to devote to it the bet- 
ter. But this does not hold for the United States. We are 


‘ready for leisure. ‘The prohibition law, through the greater 


part of the country, has made it possible for men and 
their families really to enjoy leisure. A day off is no 
longer a day drunk. And also a day off is not something 
so rare that it has to be celebrated. 

It is not believed that the men and women 
who have realized this new-found freedom from 
a besetting bondage are seeking an opportunity 
to vote or legislate themselves and their chil- 
dren back into economic and individual slavery 
to the saloon. They have traveled far enough on 
the better road which has been opened to realize 
the happiness and prosperity that come with 
virtual emancipation. The appeal to them to 
turn back must be in vain. They may, as they 
have been advised, disregard their partisan lean- 
ings in order to vote their convictions. But in 
doing so they must, if true to themselves and 
to those whose happiness and well-being is their 
chief concern, support those who support and 
respect the law. 
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Tradition, once. a potent word with musi- 
cians. has evidently lost much of its force, in 


both pedagogical precept 
| The Dis- | 


and critical pronounce- 
appearance 


ment. Formerly in con- 
stant use by teachers 
of Tradition 
ic 
in Mus = 


to have dropped from 
the daily vocabulary, and 
to have taken classifica- 
tion among obsolescent 
terms. Again, the war, which produced not only 
voluntary reactions, but also involuntary conse- 
quences, among. musical peoples, must doubt- 
less be held somewhat accountable. For just 
as the German downfall caused a strong parti- 
sanship for the classics to spring up, 80 the 
military prepossession of four years, equaling 
the ordinary period required for an academic 
course of study, caused a break in the continuity 
of interpretative method. The tradition of in- 
strumental, not to mention vocal, performance 
had time to disappear. 

To illustrate the matter by American condi- 
tions, the orchestral “player of other days sat 
down to his desk with a perfect notion of what 
he was to do, whether in the opera house or in 
the concert hall. He knew the Wagner tradition. 
He knew the Beethoven tradition. He could tell 
beforehand just the pace at which the accom- 
panying music of ‘“Meistersinger” should go, and 
he could think ahead to the phrasing and the 
shading of every theme in the fifth symphony. 
A conductor whose understanding of the tradi- 
tions agreed with his was of the first line; one 


whose conception differed was of the second. | 


The orchestral-player of today, on the contrary, 
takes his chair as a master of his violin, his 
oboe, his trombone or his drum, and there is 
the end of it. He is not supposed to entertain 
fixed opinions concerning the presentation of 
the music. He is expected only to show capa- 
bility and willingness to set forth his part in the 
tone, style and finish that the baton indicates. 

Now, under the earlier dispensation, the mem- 
bers of an orchestra could pride themselves on 
being artists; whereas under the later, the best 
they can do is to enjoy the satisfaction of being 
executants. But under the earlier, men some- 
times found themselves at the end of the season 
with nothing bt it their artistic pride. They had 
small pay, and not infrequently they had to go 
without that. Quite otherwise under the later, 
executants have good pay and without fail they 
receive it. To sentimental, has succéeded eco- 
nomic, independence. 

Interpretation, meantime, has become cen- 
tered in the conductor, who no longer speaks 
for the players on a basis of historic practice; 
nor forsooth for himself, on a basis of indi- 
vidual caprice, but presumably for the audi- 
ence, on a basis of general desire. The old- 
school player protests. The new-school player 
rejoices. The public finds its emotions expressed 
in a modern manner. 
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The news that the Spaniards are growing tired of 
Gen. Primo de Rivera and that the latter will retire 
from office shortly for “private reasons” recalls those 
oft-repeated lines: 


True patriot he, for be it understood 
He left his country, for his country’s good. 
—— a 


In the last industrial census 246 women were listed 
in New York as “bankers, brokers and money lenders.” 
There were also five “electricians,” foyr “painters, 
glaziers and varnishers,” three “carpenters” and one 
“machinist.” Oh, yes, and 157 men. were listed as 
“dressmakers and-seamstresses.” 

Eo 

Queen Marie of Rumania probably will astonish 
many in America by her fluent use of English. This 
should not be the case, however, as she is the daughter 
of an Englishman, the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Although Sir Alan Cobham has flown pretty much 
ul over the British Empire, he probably never before 
reached the heights he did when he was raised 
'o knighthood by King George. 

ee 4 C4 

Althuugh, according to market reports, the price of 
‘our has dropped, the price of bread seems to remain 
ihe same. Possibly the yeast has caused it to rise 
gain. 

A newspaper headline which recently stated simply, 
‘Retail Honesty to Be Promoted,” did not imply that 
the wholesale end of this business does not pay 

ll. 
we 

The jokester who labeled the American baseball 
championship “the world’s serious” described the situa- 

.tion with great clarity. 
ee et 

Many a community has cried out for leaders when 

all it needed was a few followers. ~~ 
— ~<a : 
A barber seems to be the only one who can safely 
ask the question, “Wet or dry?” 
: ——— | 
Nobody relishes getting into a hole, unless he hap- 
‘pens to be playing golf. 
“I have discovered dry land,” cried Leif Erieson. 


He was a prophet. | 
rt 


Some inside stories don’t deserve to get out. 
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Brief communications are. welcomed, but the editor 
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take ta hold himself or this newspaper responsible for t facts or pi 


“Lincoln and Liquor” 


To the Editor of Toe Curistidn Scxence Monrror: hy 4 | 
Dr. William | 
ed Jater | ; 
by letters from Samuel Wilson and some others, covers | 


The extended article in the Monrron 
E. Barton on “Lincoln and Liquor,’ gu : 


the subject under discussion. ly with the excep- 
tion of the credibility of the Rev. James: B. Merwin. | 


r 
\ oth - 
¥ 


As pointed out by Mr. Wilson, Dr#Barton ‘erred in tion 


that he ascribed to Mr. Merwin certain leading statements” 


connecting Lincoln with 4. temperance’ eatpaign in 1858. 
Merwin confines himself to the 1855 eampaign, ftiot the 
famous Lincoln-Douglas debate campaign of 1858. 

I would not’ have written my little book, “Lincola and 
Prohibition,” in the absence of the Merwin documents, 
which he reviewed with me the year preceding his passing 
on and which I purchased from his. estate. 

Merwin was secretary of the Illinois State Maine Law 
Alliance, organized in 1854. A temperance wave éxtended 
from the Atlantic coast to the re Valley . that 
year. Myron Holley Clarke was elec Governor of 
New York as a prohibition: supported by Horace 


ireeley and. the emerging Repu ican Party. Prohibition - 


as such was not a political issue in Illnojs that year. 

William B. Ogden, called “the first citizen of Chicago,” 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, an 
ardent dry, with a horror of whisky-drinking locomotive 
engineers, was one of the leaders of the dry movement, 
and raised much of the money for the campaign. Merwin 
went to Springfield for the express purpose of seeing 
Lincoln, who thereafter for six months furnished the 
intelligence for and directed the strategy of the drive. A 
drastic prohibition law was passed by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor on Lincoln's birthday, 1855. Mer- 
win, the one man above all others in a position to know, 
says that Lineoln, as counset for the drys, wrote the 
law; that on Lincoln's suggéstion he took it to Lincoln's 
lawyer friends for their perusal; and that Benjamin 8. 
Edwards, a prominent ocrat, and Judge Stephen 
Logan, formerly Lincoln's law. partner, went over it and 
made rfnor changes, after which it was passed, after pro- 
longed and exiting debate. 

The law carried a referendum clause, under. which it 
went -to the voters at a special election in June of the 
same year, when it was rejected by about 14,000 votes. 
Merwin says the wets stole the election. John Locke 
Scripps’ newspaper, the Chicago Press, virtually says the 
same thing. Recione was one of Lineoln’s closest friends, 
his biographer in 1860, and postmaster of Chicago in the 
Lincoln Administration. , he ae 

Henry B. Rankin,. Lincoln historian, still. living in 
Springfield, says that Lincoln wrote the dry law of 1855, 
collaborating with Edwards and an. 

A. J. Baber, banker, of Paris, Ill, not a dry, wrote 
John G. Woolley in 1914 that Lincoln, in the early summer 
of 1855, walked from Paris six miles into the country to 
a schoolhouse to make a temperance speech. He adds: 

Politics never entered the question until Stephen A. 
Douglas came out in. a great speech in the nofthwestern 
part of the State and told the people to bury. “Maine- 
Lawism” and “Abolitionism” all in one grave. Then thé 
Democrats knew what to do. They went in with a whoop 
against prohibition, while the Whigs and Republicans were 
mostly for prohibition, 

Merwin retained the confidence of Lincoln. Soon after 
Lincoln became President, Merwin,. who had been or- 
dained a Congregational minister in Adrian, Mich., went 
to Washington. Merwin says that at Lincoln’s suggestion 
he tried to obtain appointment as a major of volunteers. 
In this effort he had the support of Lincoln, Gen. Win- 
held Seott, commander of the army; Maj,-Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler, Maj.-.Gen. John A. Dix, all of whom wrote 
indorsements, which indorsements are in my possession. 

Secretary Stanton objected to the appointment of a 
man who was a preacher, and who was also physically 
handicapped, as: major. Merwin was sponsored by Sena- 
tors Sumner and Wilson of Massachusetts, Senator Brown- 
ing of Illinois, Senator Chandler of Michigan, Senator 
Grimes of lowa, Governor Buckingham of Connecticut, 
Governor Yates of Ilhnois, Postmaster John Locke Scripps 
of Chicago, and many others closé to Lincoln. Stanton 
would not stand for Merwin as a major. 
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Papa Brown Thrasher, te followed 


-of several months. To pass 


, “Music in thé Unexpected Place’ 
To the Editor of THe Cumstian Science Monn 
In Fi ig > fs = A ; 


through the spring I had listened w 
lovely songster “Brown Thrasher,” but 
become so busy feeding little mouths th ) longer 
had time to sing. Our bird at : us | 
Brown Thrasher is quite silent during the growth of the — 


As I sat against a tree partly hidden 
came into my vision along the sandy, = pa’ 


heard from this gifted songster, but 

to be heard only a few feet away. It | 
quality as his ecstatic spring song a . s 
notes and arrangements, but all in that r 

M. K. Fe. 


s 


To the Editor of THe Curist1an Sctence Monrror: — 
I cannot refrain from writing a letter of appreciation— 
- why nea fe owe she sit ah article on the —— 
orm page o Mon !toa, enti “A Soliloquy on 
Love of England,” and signed “O. 8.” I have enjoyed so 
many beautiful articles over those initials; in fact, no 


' matter how busy.my day, I cam never pass an article 


written by “O, 8.” 
This particular one seems to me to be so timely, and 
one might say inspiring, coming, as it does, in the midst 
of so many controversies and pin-pricking recriminations 
based on the influence of history which is 150 years old, 
and which is already being shown to have been written 


‘from a biased viewpoint. 


Oh, what a different world this would be if more people 
would study to have that broader and wider vision and 
look for the great good these two near-kin countries have 
done and are doing and will continue to do for the peace 
of the world! C. K. Ni 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The New Russian Woman”—A Correction 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Scrence Monrron: 
The recent article in the Monrror on “The New Russian 
Woman” by my daughter, Anna Loiiise Strong, contains — 
an error, which it would be kind of you to correct. It is - 
stated in the editorial preface that for a considerable time 
she “served as Trotzky’s sec .’ This is incorrect. 


Instead, she gave him lessons i during a period . 
‘having been “Trotzsky’s 


secretary” yould rob her writings of an important quali 

of independence. I am led to white this note berausé me 

daughter is at present in Russia. -‘ Sypney Strong, 
Seattle, Wash. ’ | 


The Press of the World 


The opinions erpressed in the quotations Aereunder do not necessarily carry the indorsement of the Monitor. 


Business and the Bible 


HERE may be some people who are so saturated 

with-the spirit of commercialism as to think that 

there is but a slender and shadowy connection be- 
tween modern business and the Bible, and, conséquently, 
that business enterprise and money-making must be car- 
ried on upon the principle or lack of principle expressed 
in the ancient couplet: 


Let him get who has the power, 
And let him keep who can. 


But thoughtful people know that such conception is as 
erroneous as it is vicious and harmful. Every day we see 
evidence that those vested with the power of directing 
great enterprises and with the direction of the activities 
of many employees feel an increasing sense of that re- 


_ sponsibility which relation to their trust inevitably. devel- 


ops. We see evidence that in the field of manufacture 


| and trade and commerce standards \of honor and. fair 


dealing grow daily higher, and that trickery, fraud, and 
deception are no longer tolerated or quietly ‘submitted to. 

We have come to know that the stupendous financial, 
industrial, economic, and social stricture of this great 
Nation cannot be securely builded except on those foun- 
dations of righteousness which the inspired psalmist had 
in mind when he wrote: “Except the Lord do build the 
house, ye labor in vain that build it.” 

One of the strongest bits of proof of what has been 
said is furnished in a place where it might be least ex- 
pected to be found. Over the arches of the Union Station 
in Washington, D. C., a structure which is a triumph of 
artistic and architectural skill, can bé seen carved these 
passages of Scripture: , 


Thou hast put all things under his feet. 
The truth shall make you free. . 
The desert shall rejoice and blossom as a rose. 


The mastery of man as God’s crowning work, the power 
of truth to deliver man from the bondage of error, and 
the joy to the world that would follow the coming of its 
Messiah, as Isaiah chanted in inspired and prophetic 
numbers, are carved in enduring form over the portals 
of a structure standing in the national. capita! and de- 
voted exclusively to material, purposes, and under the 
control of men who: direct the stupendous agencies of 
transportation in this land. . ... 

There is a profound meaning in the presence in such 
- Boating quotations from the Book of Books.—Houston 

ronicle. . 


The Church in Mexico |. 


A committee of the Mexican Chatmber of Deputies has 
ruled that the petition of the (Roman) Catholic episco- 
pate, asking for moderation of the repressive laws and in- 
dorsed by ever 165,000 signatures, cannot be considered, 
because some of the clergymen who signed it are not Mex- 


- fean citizens. Therefore, it is understood, a new tion, 
| with this objection removed, Re 


, may be presented. The com- 
mittee’s ruling, however, is merely a way of asserting, 


| through a technicality, a determination whfch apparently 


is that of an overwhelming majority. of the Congress. The 
policy’ of the Calles Administfation is receiving such 
strong political support that its continuance is virtually 
assured. | + 

Under these circumstances the strategic value of the 
boycott is nil. It has had some deleterious effect upon 
general business in Mexico and . worked hardship 


/ upon those who have participated in it, but if it has had 
| any effect upon the Government it has heen to strencthen 


rather than to weaken its determination to persist in its 
course.—Springfleld Republican, 


4 


: Spare the Tree 


Destroying trees that ornament the roadside, even 
when they are removed in order to widen the thorough- 
fare, never faijs to bring a pang to those with a love for 
the beautiful in nature. When the trees have been planted 
by individuals and have attained their normal growth the 
blow has additional force ‘and clashes between property 
holders and county officials are of frequent occurrence, 
especially when the latter go about their work with an 
inexcusable ruthlessness, , Sometimes it is a community 
that is affected and concerted, action either modifies the 
destructions or averts them entirely. 

The exercise of judgment, éspecially where trees are 
planted on only one side of a highway, often satisfies both 
parties. Property holders are frequently not consulted, 
and the fact that citizens have rights under certain: cone 
ditions is not recognized until there is an outspoken pro- 
test from citizens with a proper sort of pride in the pos 
session of these fine adjuncts to a landscape. 

The growth of a tree occupies more than the life span 
of man. Its destrnction with.ax or saw is only a matter 
of minutes. Those intrusted with the care or improves 
ment of highways should consider well and exhaust eve 
expedient before destroying something that is as qui 
as the elements of humanity itself and brings delight te | 
all those ~vhose heads are not in the clouds.—New Yor® 
Herald Tribune. 


The Lack of Libraries 


If statistics given in the verracular press are co 
the lack of library facilities in a country that places 
great an emphasis on education as dees Japan is astound 
ing. There are, it is stated, only 7,000,000 volumes fn all 
of Japan’s libraries combined. both public and private. 
That is a trifling number of books indeed for 76,000,000 
persons in these days, when libraries have developed 
enormously in other lands. The Library of Congress in 
Washington alone, for instance, has nearly half as many 
books on its shelves as are to be found thronghout thd 
length and breadth of Japan in this Nation’s libraries. 

Like so many other seemingly abstract and remote 
problems when only statistics are cited, this inadequacy 


of library facilities is brought graphically home through 


i 


the eyes in the weeks immediately preceding the spring 
examinations for the universities and higher schools, 
Morning after morning, long queues of stud form be- 
fore the doors of the public libraries of Tokyo, waiting 
until they are open as men and women wait for admission 
to the gallery when some great singer is giving a doncert. 
They know only too well that the libraries cannot admit 
all who come, and that the first there are the fortunate 
ones.—Japan Advertiser. 


Oil Shale Industry 

- The Estonian oil shale problem is; of quite recent 
origin, notwithstanding that for about a hundred years | 
the attention of geologists has been drawn tothe valuable 
mineral resources in this part of the‘world. It Ig ex- 
pected that the European oll consumption, which has 
remained far behind that of the United States, will be — 
bound to develop on American lines, and that the pros- — 
pects of ‘oil on the world ‘mgrket, therefore, will Hecome 
vety bright in the near future. Natural ofl resources ar 
however, very limited. They do not appear to corresp 
to the future requirements of the world, and rnationa 
interests must, therefore, concentrate on a research fee 
new oil sources, among which Estonian ofl shale depos 
are attracting serious attention.—Riga Timea, “tie” 


